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Through action, through life, through contact with | cal. Nature makes progress the condition of con- 


t U 
filsher’s Announcements, Terms, Ete, See Last Page our fellow-men, we shall learn what kind of self- | tinued existence throughout all her widespread realm 


assertion is false and negative, what kind is true | for without it there could be no evolution and na- 


But the race lives only 


and positive; the one denying, the other affirming | ture herself would be dead. 
the higher self. through its individual members, and these must par- 


= take either of the progress of nature or of the peu 

alty she exacts for failure in responding to the in- 
LIFE AS A MORAL DISCIPLINE. fluences she brings to bear for their improvement. 
By C. STANILAND WAKE Thus the destiny which nature offers to every human 


being is perfection, and, as man is on the rational 
rather than physical. 


A letter which I received not long ago from a gen- 
BROWNING'S THEORY OF THE WILL. tleman well known, in a particular connection, both | plane, this must be moral : 
3 in this country and in Europe, ended with these | What is required of man is “conduct,” and great as 
By ELLEN M. MITCHELL. words: I have long learned not to hope, not to form | may be the intellectual acquirements of any indi- 
Hegel, in his Philosophy of Mind," says that as plans for the future. Whatis to be will be, and I | vidual these will avall nothing in the eyes of nature, 
Brill the mind is aware that it is the author of its | am fully convinced that nothing can change the | except so far as they react on the moral being and 
| jon conclusions, the origin of its self-fulfilment. current of events in one's life.” This is the cry of a | aid in ite progress towards perfection. Therefore, 
| What thought strives to comprehend, the will seeks | wounded spirit, but who shall say that it is not also | if we close our ears to what is required to insure 
realize in life. The will, using Kant's terminol- | the expression of truth! We set our sails with a fav- | this moral progress we must expect to suffer the pen- 
ogy, is practical reason; thought is speculative | orable breeze for some desired port, but aun unknown | alty. Fortunately for us, however, nature, like a 
. current carries us out of our course, and if we are | kind parent, endeavors to bring us to a knowledge 
The very essence of personality is in will. Man not ship-wrecked, we find ourselves far from the | of the right way ere it is too late. The method she 
mma finite being is a progressive being, asserting | haven of our hopes, The best laid plans may be | employs will depend on circumstances, but it often 
Amselt through inclinations and passions that are | thwarted by some unanticipated event, or we may | takes the form of defeated hopes and blighted 
‘th part based on the rational nature of mind, in part gain at last what we have long looked forward to, | fortunes, if not the loss of those near and dear to us. 
wifish as related to the particular individual. | only to enjoy the realization of our hopes for a few | Tha aim of nature in thus dealing with us is purely 
Hegel asserts that nothing great can be accom-| short years at most. It is true that there are Indi- | educational, is, as indeed, life itself; and if this pur- 
plished without passion. Impulse and passion are | viduals who appear not to be “plagued as other men | pose of life is not voluntarily performed the moral 
ihe very life-blood of action and are the manifesta- | are,” they prosper in their worldly affairs, they have | discipline is sure to be forthcoming, however long it 
tion of a law which is one with man’s essential be- troops of friends, and all goes merry as the mar- may be delayed. 
jog. Through error we attain to truth; through riage-bell.” Perhaps, however, if we knew all the The perfection of the moral nature has two stages, 
mistakes we rise to virtue. We are to confront evil | circumstances of their lives, few persons would be|the one emotional and the other intellectual. Few 
and force it to give up the good which is in it, it's found to come under that category to the end of their | persons, comparatively, attain to the highest level, 
| i only reality. days; so few, indeed, that when a certain man was | as to do so requires not merely a passive acceptance 
Browning's theory resembles that of Hegel. | asked why he did not respond to the offer of friend- | of the educational process, but an active intellectual 
Browning bids us ‘contend to the uttermost for ship of one who possessed everything the heart could | effort to second its operation. Moreover mere intel- 
| | life's prize; “be it what it will,” throw ourselves | wish for, he replied: “Idare not, he is so prosper- | lectual activity alone is not sufficient to enable the 
upon life with energy. Against the virtue of self-| ous, the gods must be preparing for him some great | highest moral plane to be reached, although it has 
Tepression— if it be a virtue—against submission | misfortune.” an important influence for good, by diverting the 
‘snd the passive side of morality, Browning affirms Let it not be thought, however, that there is some | mind from occupations of a less elevating character. 
the value of impulse, passion, enthusiasm, the allies, demon of ill-will ever haunting our footsteps to pre- But that activity cannot do its perfect work until it 
| not the enemies of progress. The true law of life is | vent the success of our undertakings. Tbe miscar- | is reflected on the disposition, so as to purge it of all 


wpiration; aspiration itself may become achieve-| riago of our plans, if they are not defective in them- | motives to action that rest upon a purely sensible or 
selves, is just as much under the control of some | pleasurable basis. Of course recreation is essential 


gW oe 

i _ What life means to us depends on the intensity | guiding agency as is the formation of them. If we | to healthiness of both body and mind, but he who 
| ‘and sincerity with which it is lived. Lend your- | take a broad survey of the history of a nation, we | aspires to a higher life will never make a business of 
| telf in action,” “try conclusions with the world.“ | see how little its ultimate destinies have been af- | pleasure. He will indulge in it only for purely re- 
And you will soon know that it has another destiny | fected by the actions of particular individuals. And | creative purposes. Until the truth of this is recog- 
‘than to minister to your private wishes and necessi- | so in the survey of the lives of individuals, how sel- nized, he is never safe from a rude awakening to the 


| | lies, that you must live for others to realize your dom do we find that the promise of the spring has | necessity of subordinating his pleasures to his mora? 
| “true self; the higher law of unseflishness will be had its proper fruition in the autumn. Some master- | culture. Such an awakeaing is intended to be dis- 
‘found at the basis of impulse, inclination, passion, | ful minds seem to be able to bend circumstances to | ciplinary, and it therefore must be attended with 
To assert the self In evil action is to learn how futile | their will, but in most cases the environment has | paia but, assays Mr. J. R. Ellingworth, in his re- 
that self is, cut off and isolated from other selves, | been the conqueror and has subjected the will to|cently published Bampton Lectures, “the pain and 
thrown back upon nothingness. itself. In the evolution of physical nature those or- sorrow of life which, abstractedly considered, are @ 
There is no room for indifference or neutality in ganisms which are best able to accommodate them- | perplexity, gradually cease to be so, to the man who 
Browning's theory of the will. The moral ideal is selves to the conditions of life furnished by their en- | is sincere enough to recognize their punitive and 
ving upw rough mistake and tare selected by nature to survive. The | purifying effects in his own history.“ 

r dead sel ing-stone Itself has, however, a destiny which ur- The pleasures which require to be subordinated 
nt. We must aspire, strive, | rounding conditions will aid it to fulfill, if it is pre- | are not merely those of the sensibility. Intellectual 
| er ction. MW pleasures are more intense than those of a lower 
of the o nism generally must be | plane, and although intellectual pursuits are of great 
a RE Dio -| value both to the individual and to the race, their 
chief value is to be found in their influence over the 
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let it be thought that man le so governed by his dis- | domineering personalities in religion—as in Budd- | was more eapable of being expressed Jy 


» " 
position, that he cannot strive to attain the higher hism und Mohammedanism, for Ínstance-—and It | in prose. 


"Why 
standard of conduct which moral progress requires. | seems better to throw one's Influence on that side. "These are my only excuses for the 
So far from his being bound in the fetters of a de- | Every great religious personality first hel ps the world | cation. Ineed hardly add, however, thy Pn 
termined necossity, his very nature as man requires | and then hinders it. When we leave Calvin and through each poem, and through ile 
him to possess freedom to will and to do. This, In- | Wesley and Swedenborg, and come among the Cal- | whole, there is a philosophy of life, the bas ö 
deed, Is the real object of his rational faculty, which | yiniste and Wesleyans and Swendenborgiuns, we are of which is the object of every line T 
is intended, not o much to enable us to explore the | conscious of narrowness and imprisonment. The | written in poetry or in prose, 
heights und depths of nature and human nature, but | greater the man, the more he appears to imprison The poems vary in their themes from th, 
to enable us to mould our conduct so that it shall be | otber men. It seeme the divine compensation for the | gion of the higher affections to those 0f the py 
In barmony with all that is divine in us and our cos- | good that great men do—this belittling they leave | er. faith and reverence for the deeper s 
mical environment. Thore need be no difficulty in | behind them. They are simple and refined in form, " 
connection with what is Improperly called freedom The profoundest writers of the age have not missed | markably even in character; sometimes (he © 
of the will," when we consider that freedom has re- | this truth. Emerson said, twenty five years ago: | seems to falter, and there appears a break [y 
lation to the motive for conduct and not to the wil! | Genius is always the enemy of genius by over-im- | sic or the thought, but a monotony of congo, * 
itself. This is well put by Mr. Ellingworth, who itatlon. The English divines have Shakesperianized | more desirable than a monotony of discord, Min 
says that freedom of the will means “the ability to | now for centuries." And Goethe says in the same | bas taught us that it is only by the com) 
create or co-operate in creating our own motives, Or | way, Shakespeare is dangerous to young poets: | these that the truest harmony Is possible, P 
to choose our motive, or to transform a weaker mo- they cannot but reproduce him, while they fancy | has been going to school to music, and en 
tive into a stronger by adding weights to the scale of | that they produce themselves." (Aphorisms, by | from many and valuable lessons. But we LIN 
our own accord, and thus to determine our conduct | Wenckstern, p. 111.) What then? Are we not to | nothing about wine without tasting it, and the 
by our reason." By this self-determination we can read Shakespeare? Of course, we are; us Goethe | way to find out how good poetry Is must be by a 
influence our disposition, so that our conduct shall | says elsewhere, in same book, ‘The artist who owes | ing it. Here, then, is a lyric whose charm we 
be governed by the purest and highest motives, and all to himself has very little reason to be proud of | sure everyone must feel. We wish to say also on p 
with every increase in our moral enlightment will | his master," We need teachers; but it is the ex- | sant that the poems are called quintets becany 
our freedom become the more perfect. This enlight- | clusive acceptance of one teacher, even though he many of them consist of five stanzas. We 
ment, and the beauty of moral obedience for the per- | be the highest, that dwarfs a man. refer here to good old Sir Thomas Browaey 4, . 
fecting of our own nature, is the reat lesson to be f. is inevitable, I suppose, that all our sects, in | quisition on the significance of the number five ay | 
learned from Mrs. Humphry Ward's powerful novel relaxing the severity of dogma, should pass through | We will leave the reader to decide whether to | 


Marcella.“ an intermediate period when the worship of Jesus | 0! the serene and elevated character of the 
stands in place of all other creed. To them, this | Mystical thinker mentioned above might not 
"ARE YOU A CHRISTIAN?"* worship will do good, because it is a step forward. | found the quintette form singularly appropriata, 
By T. W. Hicatxson. But, to those who have been accustomed to a simple THE MOUNTAIN GATES. 


A tract was put Into my hands in traveling, the “Natural Religion," this personal idolatry would be 
other day, with this title. The tract distributor did | 4 step backward; and it is better to keep clear of it. 
not walt for an answer. Had he done so, I should | And it is satisfactory to think that those who de- 
have been obliged to reply, In your sense of the | Cline to take Jesus for an exclusive exemplar really 


Knowest the way to the mountain gates 
Where the soul looks out afar, 

Drinks of the waters of life, and sates 
Its eyes on the morning star? 


word, probably not." get more good from his example in one way than 

Had he been charitable enough to ask, Are you those who are more exclusive. Knowest thou the songs the angels sing 
notthen, in any other sense, a Christian?" (the re- "Shakespeare was not made by the study of Unto hearts that weep alone, 
mark would be charitable, observe, as implying that Shakespeare," nor Jesus by the study of Jesus. He While their famished ears are listening 
there might be some other respectable definition be- | at least was not a Christian,—in the sense of depead- For some familiar tone? 
sides pon). I should perhaps have answered, ~I | ence on another, — whoever else is. If to be a Chris- Knowest thou the way the moonbeams play " 
hope so. For many people simply mean by Chris. | tian meant to get spiritual knowledge at firet hand, With waves of the mídnight sea, | 
tian one who “calculates to do about right.“ as a | as Jesus did, the name would be indeed worth as- Till their darkened crests grow glad and gay $ 
good woman once said to me. And I should be sorry | suming. But, if his disciples are to be trusted, he As eyes of thy love to thee? 
to be left wholly out from that list. ended, like inferior other prophets, in teaching that 


Knowest the spots where violets grow 
By the sunlit, laughing rills, 

But yesterday were hid in snow, 
From a thousand frowning hills? 


Yes, if he had taken the trouble to follow the mat- | no man could come to the Father but throngh him; 
ter still farther, and had said, “But do you call your- | and it is now too late by eighteen centuries to disen- 
self a Christian, putting your own meaning on the | tangle this subtile thread of error from the word 
term?" then I should probably have said. No, I do | Christian.“ If this be so, wo shall save ourselves 


not." from much perplexity by not claiming it. "Tis the way of love that loves and dies 

To be sure, a general word like Christianity be- 22 0 E For duty, to rise again, 
omes, by much using, like a box with a false bot- : ^ And capture our souls, our hearts, our eyes, 
tom, Into which you can putas much or as little as WILLIAM HENRY THORNE'S QUINTEIS. And love's own victory gain, 


you please. There are senses in which I might feel Br Louis J. Block. 
proud to be called a Christian, just as, if I wrote] Mr. William Henry Thorne bas been known for 
blank verse, I might be proud to be called Shak-| years as sone ot the vigorous and incisive writ- 
sperian. But as I know that the word is not gener- | ers of the country.oIn the pages of his quarterly, the 
ally used in that sense, and as we cannot spend our | Golden Review, he has shown himself as one of the 
lives in giving definitions, I should prefer to be |trenchant critics of the tendencies of our time, ia 
called simply a man—or, if you like to add an epi-|and has with prophetic fervor and eloquence 
tet, a good man or a bad man—rather than a Chris- | pointed out in what way we were going wrong and in LOVE'S COMING. 
| tian. what paths we might find the truths and solutions O Love, thou comest not when thou art bid, 
Iremember that once, when studying at Divinity | we have so long been seeking. We may be far from But, like the lightning's flash, the storm n s 
Hall in Cambridge, I happened to meet Octavius | agreement with Mr. Thorne's energetic protests and | The Holy Spirit's breath of destiny, i 
| ‘Frothingham at the wood-pile in the cellar; and we | warnings and suggestions, but we cannot fall to ad-] Thou art most mighty where thou art mo 
passed very rapidly, as students will, from the knotty | mire the vigor, the courage and the elevation of his] Thou creepest softly ‘neath the unborn lid 
wood to some other hard knots. [ said, "Why, it] views and feel sure that no bolder utterance has] Ot living, sleeping, conscious infancy; —— 
Ee havebeen simply a man, should | been made in the land. And in thine unbid subtile constancy 
to callourselves Christians?” Heanswered,| Mr, .Thorne deals by preference with high | Undoest what the hates and haters did; 
wish to be called a Christian; I am quite | themes, theological, social, literary; but he has] Thou cam'st to-day, in blushes of the morn, 
| through life as a Frothinghamian.” | round time also to cultivate the muses, and the god- In tender thoughts by kindred spirits 
then seemed to me very consistent, and desses have not met his advances with averted faces, | And so thou conquerest all care, s 
he has adhered to 1t well. The result is the book of ‘Quintets and other| Nor wilt thou be denied, or ever bent 
NU LEE Verses" before us. The object of the writer may be From the fair paths of thy sweet pliget 


Mr. Thorne’s sonnets are not always M 


concise expression of truth finds in the 
appropriate and rewarding vehicle. We giv 
one of his sonnets which we think very ad 
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Third Experiment—While the subject was still | of her impressions, She saw on her right what she 
Thy perfect peace, thy pure control, asleep, & second proof of her person had been taken | called her double, under the form of a bluish, lum- 
O'er every land and sea, and also a photograph of the palm of my right hand | inous vapor, hardly distinct as to the body but with 
Thou know'st no day, the years were young pretty near its natural size, in such n way as to fill | emanations coming from the feet; and much clearer 
out a plate of the same size as that on which waa | for the face which appeared always In profile and, 

contained the portrait of Madame O. Madame O. | as it were, enveloped in trembling flames, What 


2. 1895 


We long and walt for thee; 


When yet thy perfect law 


Of liberty and love first sprung 
From God, without a flaw. 


Thou know'st no creed, nor race, nor time, 
But over every hour 

Of consecrated lifo divine, 
Flows thy immortal power; 


As after every labor, kind 
Nature brings her rest 

To weary hearts and hands, to bind 
Thy peace across our breast. 


O, holy Sabbath, born of love 
Before the morning stars 

Sang in the heav'nly choirs above, 
Come, heal the nation’s scars. 


There selections will indicate, imperfectly how- 

m the scope and character of the volume. We 
fink that here is a body of beautiful verse, serious, 
steal, and lit up by many and deep insights into 
te nobler secrets of life. Mr. Thorne like all 
ther poets Is not always perfect in the reproduction 

his dreams and visions, but he is singularly free 

om intricacies and complications, and a general 
Men goodness is n marked characteristic of his 

ork. That work is eleyating and strong and 
pught to go far and wide in its ministries und con- 
plations. 

The white and gold binding is appropriate to the 
sontents of the volume, and we are sure that Mr. 
Thorne’s gift will be one of the best appreciated of 
he New Year. 


SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The following isa continuation of the article on 
‘Spirit Photography," translated from La Revue 
irit, began in a former number of THE JOURNAL: 
First Experiment—After having placed the frame 
ntaining the plate on the knees of Madame 0. 
raked, but "'exterlorized," and having left it there 
fome minutes to establish a “rapport,” the frame 
placed in the camera and leftitto an exposure of 
|wenty seconds under a weak light. (Note—Mad- 
ame O. Is a young artist woman, professor in the 
Mhools of Paris, who enjoys the property of ''ex. 
te orizing" the sense of touch, that Ia of feeling at a 
Mistauce touchings under the influence of very weak 
Magnetism, und, even without being asleep). 

I next descended with Madame O. and the operator 
o he lower story to the dark room. Madame O. 
felt the sensation of the freshness of water, when the 
plate was put into a basin to be washed for develop- 

ant. 


$ 


4 


k 


en the plite bad been developed, we discov- 
ered that Madame O. placed at some distance, felt a 
‘malaise’ when the plate was touched but did hot 
localize the sensation as atthe place touched on the 
the plate containing her image. 
On the other hand, she experienced pains at the 
every time that the basin containing the 
liquid which had served for the development, and 
which was at some meters distance, was shaken. I 
oncluded from this that the transmitting agent of 
sensibility was redissolved almost entirely in the 


` 1 of the bath. i j 
‘Second Experiment—I put Madame O. to sleep 


8 3 , 
bo à j i 
' 1 7 


having been awaked and while talking with us, the | was our astonishment, when, on developing the plate, 
Operator, concealed behind a screen near at hand, | we saw rising on this plate which had been exposed 
placed the photograph containing my hand above | bearing directly on the subject at the distance of a 
that of the subject, the two plates of gelatine turned | metre on a screen absolutely black, a picture repre- 
one over the other, according to my instructions | senting a human profile exactly as the subject indi- 
given without the knowledge of the subject, who had | cated. 
no suspicion even that an experiment of this kind Our astonishment still more Increased when we re- 
was being tried. I had supposed that, since Madame | fected that while the subject was seelng her double, 
O. was put to sleep by me simply putting the palm | the objective, which was in front would be face to 
of my right hand at some distance from her fore- | face with her. We supposed moreover, at first that 
head, my hand emitted magnetic rays, and that this | since the double repeated, according to Madame L. 
emission might have been stored in a plate of gela- | and other subjects on whom we had experimented, 
tine as the magnetic emission of the subject herself | the movements of the material body as its shadow, 
when it was exterlorized. This image of my hand | [t was to be supposed that the plate had been im- 
then In its turn, by emission of the agent with which | pressed at the moment when Madame L. was turning 
it was charged, before commuualcating the vibrations | her profile to see what her double was doing. But 
productive of hypnosis, to the Image of Madame O., | then the profile would have been turned in an op- 
who simply serving as a rely, would transmit them | posite direction, and the left half of the face instead 
to Madame O, herself. of the right balf must have been brought to view. 
What I had foreseen happened. At the moment | As for the rest of the plate it bore two spots, one un- 
when the operator, being concealed by the screen, | der the right nostril, the other under the right eye, 


ceca ania acsi enr e 77 an pee When we had acquired by microscopic examina- 
behind the screen myself and awaked the subject by Mon iba; sourioting Vhak TONG EON Se EE 
Uem ane tator either to the glass plate or to any impurity in the 
Then we recommenced the experiment, the subject erm MOOD 11155 W ue o 
being ignorant, as is s iudei padri e of two hypnogenic points through which the fluid of 
to sleep and then awakened; the P T | the subjects appears to escape much more actively 
arp esc 0 i had occurred; she than through other parts of the body. Experimenta 
could hardly bellove it. As abe la very slightly sug. |n ot the right pore 
gestible even in tho condition of hypnosis, she assured tion of the face 0 5 the eye and under the nostril 
us that she was going to resist the desire to sleep if it twoh Seeds olnts about which I had no doubt 
was really produced, and that we should not succeed and ich were — revealed to me; there are no 
in bringing sleep upon her. The operator replaced 5 no genlo polnts on the left ade. 
the two plates in her presence face to face and the 175 cre ien well ae that {6 was the 
: w 
C right portion of the face of the phantom which had 


to sleep again. 
Fourth Experiment—This was made with another impressed the plate; bnt how could this be done? It 
subject, Madame L. The plate having been sensi- | Was not until several weeks after I recognized that 


tized by contact previously with the subject, and ex- | the blue phantom which was produced on the right 
posed, by chance the layer of gelatine was scratched | was only the reproduction of the right half of the 
with two strokes of a needle. ‘The subject who was | body of the subject. (A task which would allow us 
at some metres from the plate but who could not see | to cause the left half of the face to disappear in the 
what was being done to the plate, uttered a cry portrait of the subject, would explain sufficiently 
speedily, withdrew her right hand on which appeared, | the photograph of the demi-phantom on the right, 
at the end of two or three minutes two red subcuta- | and might give the appearance of the profile which 
neous lines. When the plate had been developed and | was actually obtained.) Here follow 7 photo- 
fixed it was porceived that the strokes of the needle | graphs of the subject and the '"hypnogenic" points 
in gliding over the glass had produced two scratches indicated with a rather unsatisfactory representation 
placed in the same manner as “stigmata” had ap- of the phantom.“ 
peared on the hand of the subject. Sixth, seventh and eighth experiments—When we 
Fifth Experiment—The subject is still Madame L- | had recognized the process of the two dem!-phan- 
We had succeeded in obtaining with her the produc- | toms coming succeasively and finally of the complete 
ton of the luminous phantom at her right and we | Phantom, we sought to photograph the last with two 
were then ignorant any further advance could be | Objectives, the subject seeing one on her right and 
made in this order of manifestations. It was a ques- the other on her left; but our attempts were in vain. 
tion of seeing if the luminous phantom could make Each time we obtained, on the blue side, some spots 
an impression on the photographie plate. For this | more or less vague, and nothing, or almost nothing, 
we made Madame L. sit in the dark room where M. on the red side. It must be remarked that, by an un- 
Nadar produced his enlargements with the ald of ox- fortunate coincidence, these three last attempta took 
hydrogen light. Behind her was placed a screen of | Place on rainy days, while our fifth experiment took 
dark rough black stuff. The subject having been | place In a very dry time. The subject claimed that 
subjected to u magnetization declared that the phan- the luminous effluvia which she saw expand and agi- 
tom had been formed about a metre from her on her | tate themselves around her body were dissolved in 
right, and I advanced my hand towards the place in- | great part into the moist air before penetrating the 
dicated exactly at the moment when sbe felt the con- | Objective, and that they bad probably not force 
of this hand, which indicated that I was touch- | enough to reach the plate. In fact we were able to 
he phantom; they lighted a paper to show my | assure ourselves of the fact that the glass of the ob. 
d could thus put a camera to bear directly on | jective was covered each time with a light moisture 
bjective was Paton the frame containing | coming from the condensation of the atmosphe 
. It was with-| alr, and the subject felt the touchings made 
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be difficult for him to relieve himselfof unless he has | duce lower units. They receive the perceptions divine and universal social relation. thro, N 

experimented much by himself, which are conveyed to the brain by the external or- | countless aeons of eternity, —CHARLES L. Wo, W. 
; i 1. | zans of sense. In the centers of sense originates — — ae on, 
— Lob nu Aa Cannons e Fee sensation. It is only in centers of association, how- WHERE ARE WF i7 

ity, in this class of phenomena be at any time very | over, with which they are connected by innumerable ARE WE AT? 


conclusive; they are rather monstrations than dem- | nerve fibers, that their contents are de dicun inte T A rrena A myself would be much ohl » 
ions becanse the operator who will make one | thoughts. "The activity of the centers of seuse is di- you would give us your opinion on the LIN 
erte of e can hardly more than | "ected outward; that is, they receive the impulse to | points: 1. Was Christ really God? Now 0 


the exercise of their functions from without. The | die? Why did Christ pray to God, ithe val 
repeat the experiments which he has already made | centers of association, on the other hand, only estab- | God? 2. What is meant 


y t y the only begotten gpr | 
and whose possibility he can vouch for. We may f lish the «intellectual link" between the centers of |3. Do you believe it is literally true asw 

then suppose that the subject, even admitting his | sense; they elaborate the impressions of the senses, | Exodus xxiv., particularly xxxi., 18, also XXXI] à 
good faith, is prepared, or at least influenced, and | their activity is directed wholly inward, they are the | xxxvi., and, indeed, all of it? 4. We red Ji 


bearers of all that we call experience, knowledge, | the Lord spoke to Moses," etc. Did lies 10 
it is known what this influence may produce, in easy cognizance, principles, and higher feelings, and also | it only the narrator's way of putting it, asl be "y 
ventures upon whom they operate. It is for this of language. write, or say, And the Lord spoke to De. AWA 
reason that we beleive it necessary, that we experi- The importance of these centers appears very | Preach so or so? 
ment further to indicate the degree of confidence | clearly if we follow their development in new-bora 1. The Bible nowhere teaches that Jesus wy 
: children. When the inner development of the cen- alified [th ah i ! 
which we have in the result of our own operations. tere of sense is completed after the third month the In an unquallfied sense of the words DUR Osamu 
I consider as absolutely demonstrated the fact of | intellectual centers begin gradually to form, and | was God in manifestation, perfectly representing ty 
exteriorization of the sensibility relative to the mag- | more and more nerve fibers shoot forth from the | in his disposition to man. 2. See Hebrews rl, |; 
netizer—or to persons who are in rapport with him; | center of sense into those new regions, ending close where Isaac, though not Abraham's only T 
JJ 
der to fix the ideas is certainly incomplete. In real-| ith those of the nerve fibers, on which conscious- | tinguished as his father's own and best beloved yo 
ity when the sensibility of the subject has disap- | ness of sensory impressions depends; two-thirds of | It is impossible to say how much or how little biy 
peared at the surface of the skin and is exteriorized | the cerebral cortex have nothing to do with this | ical fact is in the story of the giving of the hy ME. 
for the magoetizer, it subsists frequently on normal onapo; but M ener ER 5 of e ''cen- Sinai. Neither is it of any consequence foras iti, 
conditions; that is to say, exclusively at the surface Flochaig. distinctly shows ACUTIS norte MEA ligent Christian use of the Bible. 4. It Is beleri 
of the skin, for the subject itself and strangers. its counselors are grouped in two seontes, the mem- | urderstand an inward rather than an outward wig) 
I consider equally demonstrated the fact of the ab- | bers of one of which bear names such as sight, hear- | of God. There is nothing to show that this was sy 


sorption of the effluvia-emanations, —auras—through | ing, etc., while those of the others are called centers | the writer's thought.—The Outlook. | 
certain substances and the action of the bond which | 9f association. 


The latter, however. are, like the former, not of | 
reunites then these snbstances to the body of the equal importance. In complicated intellectual A CURIOSITY OF LUNACY. i 
subject. 


work, indeed, they probably work all four together, 
The ‘‘stigmata” produced on the body of the sub- but pathological experience shows us that one 


seri "rane se definite characteris 
ject in consequence of the action on the layer of sen- | Center may be intact while another is disturbed; the deer nes In AE ess 2 : ce it is called (aid 
IU exterloHzed Mathe r br fredi bstance | language, for instance, may be confused, while the | to it by its periodicity, and hen WE 
x ie Eni: i - E » at en z 515 e: P apprehension of the outer world is not yet percepti- | circulaire. In it there are three sections of the Y 
which is absorbent, prove e subject has really 


bly altered; but, on the other hand, the language | tal circle that the patient moves in, viz., elevation, | 
felt the action, but it is not absolutely demonstrated | may seem correct, whereas the conceptions combine depression and sanity, and in this round he spe 


that the "stigmata" are not then produced under to form utterly senseless delusions. The power of |. .* .. : f one into the other, lor UN 
the influence of the imagination of the subject expressing knowledge by language evidently de- | D's life, passing out of on i ble disease 
Finally I ua 8 pends upon another center than the power of grasp- | when fully established, a very Incuralit 
pally + am very much inclined to admit the er- ing the natural connection of things. Mental dis | The patient takes an attack of mania, during 
istence of phantoms and of the process in aid of which 


eases are caused by the destruction of the centers of he is joyous, restless, troublesome, extravagant. ui 
they appear to form themselves; but here again the | association. Thus Flechsig has proved that so- 


: : often vicious. He eats voraciously, sleeps li 
facts are not numerous enough for my conviction to called softening of the brain (dementia paralytica) S ü His temperature! : 
te the photoeraoht fslh is restricted for the most part to alterations in the | "ever seems to tire. : x 

nei ; photographic proofs 1 have | intellectual regions, and is caused by atrophy of the | so above the normal, his eye is bright andy 
given, proofs unfortunately, unique and deprived, in | nerve fibres. Therefore the thoughts get into con | he shows diminished self-control and no 
my opinion, of sufficient distinctness. It would | fused entanglement, the power of remembering is sense. ‘This lasts fora few weeks, or a fow 
really not be absolutely impossible that accidental | lost, and the mind produces new and strange images. more commonly, and than he passes sometimesg i 
spots may be produced through unknown causes, in M ally and sometimes rather suddenly into a cindil 
ihe plate and that the conclusions which we have ONWARD IS HIS COURSE. of depression, during which he is sluggish, dil 
stated may be only the effect of pure chance. The so-called mischief attaching to a belief in im- | looking differently, dressing differently, estar 
The future will enlighten us probably on this point; | mortality applies to those superstition forms which ferently, fearful, unreliant aod sedentary in 
but whether it prove us right or wrong, it has ap- | are passing away and to that depreciation of this This state will last a [ew weeks or montis, à 
peared useful to us to make investigators acquainted | life in the hope of future rewards which centuries | patient will brighten up into what seems ecarri 
with what we have seen in order to attract the atten- | ago bred the eremite and his prevailing conception, | and is to all intents and purposes in his normal 
tion to analogous phenomena if they should happen | then the civilized world's belief, of the superior im- | This, again, lasta for a few weeks or months, 
to be produced. portance of a life conceived as embracing eternity | gradually gets morbidly elevated. You 
as compared with this. With a changed point of | passing through every minute mental p 
PHYSIOLOGY OF TH BRAIN—REMARKABLE view it Is difficult to understand how a non-believer | babit he did at first; depression follows us bil 
DISCOVERY. in immortality can lend added dignity to what must | and then sanity; and this round of three 
In the physiology of the brain, says a Berlin letter stand lssueless, and without ascertainable reason. | feeling, of intellect, of volition, and 
to the London Standard, a step forward has lately Relieved of the en rs that papiers for | goes on, circle after circle, till the patient 
been taken which renders the problem of intellectual the future which past = a e wd d have found | lives three lives. — Hospital. , 
activity considerably more intelligible. The Leipsic chief guidance in religion, the modern free-thinker S| 
is not calculated to find anything hopeful or sustain- We make the following extract from 
specialist for diseases of the mind, Prefessor Flech- ; 
sig. at present rector of the university, has lately ing. He may think he is living intensely in the] Longman'e Magazine" by Mrs. Leo 
f ] t present—in belief the average modern man is an op- | Roman Jouroal of Gregorovius": “He (Gr 
discovered that within the surface of the cerebrum 
t portunist—and in so fur as he is honestly philosophi- | made the acquaintance of Baron von 
our connected complexes are definable, closely re- 
sembling one another, but essentially differing from eal he may fulfill every bounden duty; but after all | Westphalian, the well-known writes o 
! 4 A there is a peace and sustained happiness, aye, a | had a tendency to Spiritualism and was 
| the other parts of the cerebrum in anatomical struc- y = 
ture. ‘These four centres lle in the fore part of the knowledge, he does not possess, and it is his mis- |in ghoststories. Gregorovius himself was s 
eds ei OK KC EOM uA ; fortune. Let all the time, if a thinking man, he is | dreamer. In tbe early part of the Journal he’ 
frontal cerebrum, in the temporal lobe, in the hinder ict 
ietal and in e lobule. ‘The extraordinary conscious of the lack, he is conscious of the promise, | an experience which might oe record 
7 lobe, SIE V noHaes through himself, from bim withheld. But no, it is | of the Psychical Society. When how 
5 4 i io as D E imal not withheld, for every time he looks up at the in- | Gymnasium, before his ‘Abiturienten’ 
ee re that N NT. or «cen. | nite blue sky or strays pensive beneath the stars, the equivalent of matriculation—he 
|. Flecbsig calls them sacar borer en the long and the mystery are there inviting him. | Professor gave him the ‘Ode of E 
ters of association," because they concentrate the See : 
En Si tie of the units. 
7 i not entered the hall with my 


what 2 J bad !earnt 


There is a special form of mental disease i 
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HAVING AXES TO GRIND. 


There is an old story, told by Franklin I think, of 
la boy who when playing with his father's heavy 
enlddstone was approached by an affable stranger 

hondmiringly remarked upon his sturdiness and 

pparent strength and wondered if he really knew 
how to grind an axe, producing one which he asked 
him to sample his strength and skill upon; adroitly 
applauding his dexterity all the while the poor flat- 
tered lad was exerting all his strength in turning the 
grindstone until it was ground to the desired sharp- 
mes, when the stranger cessed his flattery, 
shouldered his axe and walked off without a word of 
thanks to the exhausted lad, who just then began to 
understand the meaning of the praise bestowed 
upon him. 

Who that has read this story in earller years but has 
ound cause to be reminded of it over and over again 
in later life experiences when approached by various 
of his feilow-beings having axes of one sort or another 
Which they desired ground at his expense. 

In politics the axes to be ground are many, and it 
dis surprising when this is so well understood that the 
‘same old methods of temporary suavity and servility 
Moaecomplish the desired ends are still attempted 
successfully. Human nature is ever open to appeals 
to self-conceit; though the coward inwardly is 
well aware of his cowardice he is all the more grati- 

‘fied when he fancies others think him a brave man. 
The parsimonious man chuckles to himself when he 
4s praised for his generosity; the physically weak 
dikes to be thought strong; the more ignorant one is 
the more highly does he prize any reference to the 
one thing he does know; the woman whose own 
sense of the esthetic is shocked by the reflection in 
her mirror, cannot help feeling gratified when a 
friend or stranger claims to discover in her form or 
features some touch or line of beauty; those feeling 
inthemselves the growing disabilities of physical old 
age, are pleased when some remark is made upon 
their strength, agility, or nerve; the most vicious 
crave Some recognition of a possible virtue in their 
caracter. There is no human soul so degraded as 
do utterly lose faith in its own possibilities of good 
äs yet beyond its achievement, and it is this inherent 
Assertion of the spiritual aspiration in man, a most 
ne essary part of his nature, which Is thus taken ad- 
vantage of by selfish schemers to advance by flattery 
which they often know to be untrue, their own 
Private interests. 
 Insocial life those who have axes to grind in the 
way of desired honors, or ‘‘society” recognition and 
Position, grow very adroit in methods of skillfully 
Working upon the weak points of those who are so 
Placed as to be able to help them in their efforts to 
attain the desired thing. ‘There has been evolution 
|n scheming as well as in everything else. What 
"Ages ago would have been gone about in a mal-ndroit 
And bungling manner is now by long practice and 
Careful observation attempted by such devious ways 
‘fs to deceive all but the most astute and far-reach- 

lug minds. But the effect on those who take to 
such methods of selfish subservience and indirect 
dealing, is morally debasing and spiritually retro- 
gressive. Though they may gain their selfish ends 
by crafty fawning, and unduly exciting and pander- 
‘ing to the ambitions and egotism of thelr fellows, 
such methods react upon their own characters in 
lowering the standard of truth and virtue. 

In the journalistic world the axes brought to edi- 

tors and writers to grind are innumerable; and | 
though these grow by pe ] 


made upon their 
Independence by thi 


d | cently been fitted. Hitherto it has been fed and be- | its tolerance of all sorts of opinions and its loyalty to 


tion or to send certain articles to out-of-the-way is still the ruling thought of civilization. Chris- 


localities, come so frequently to editors of even |tianity is rather a sentiment, an emotion, than a 
the smallest paper, that if all or even the major | thought, —a sentiment of humility, brotherhood, sin- 
part of these demands were complied with, the | fulness, and other-worldliness. As for thought in 
editor would have no time to conduet his own |the strict sense of the word, Christianity was never 
business, and his paper would be a mush of all sorts | its friend, any more than it has been the friend of 
of literary drivel or heaviness. Take, for example, | science or rational investigation of nature. Goethe 
the man who has a lot of manuscript on hand which | defines Christianity as the reverence for that which 
he feels quite sure will enlighten the world as noth- | is beneath us. As such it has been a stage in the 
ing else ever has done, but which he has never been | moral development of mankind. The stoical moral- 
able to get any publisher to accept. He talls in | ity was instinct with pride and self-sufficiency, dis- 
company some day with an amiable appearing edi- | daining everybody incapable of its austere endur- 
tor of some paper or magazine, and having this axe | ance and superiority to feeling. The morality of 
of his to grind, proceeds to praise the editor's organ | Christianity, as taught in the New Testament, is the 
whether he knows anything of its merits or demerits | morality of kindliness, humility, and forgiveness, 
or not, and subscribes for it for six months, feeling | whatever be said of its theology. The heart of the 
quite sure that he can thus get space for his articles, | old ethnic world was hard the heart of the modern 
which he promptly sends at the earliest moment, | world is tender. Humanity needed softening. But 
but even the most amiable, or say the most stupid | humanity has now entered upon the period of 
editor, has always his own standard of journalism | rational development, and it finds in Christianity a 
which so long as he is an editor he is bound to live | mere abstraction. It would keep us forever in the 
up to, and if he is editing a society journal he is not | sphere of the emotions, while man at this late 
going to bore his readers with long moral essays, | stage of his development demands the robust diet of 
discussions of political economy, or philosophical | truth, which Christianity will forever deny him. 
dissertations. So he is obliged with the kindest feel- | Meantime, apropos of Mr. Gladstone's statement, the 
ings to return such MSS. as unavailable for his | historic student can easily go back in imagina- 
columns, no matter if the sender should be his dear- | tion to a period in the past when pagan thought 
est friend, instead of a casual acquaintance. So] was the imperial thought in the utter absence 
when the MSS. of the six months’ subscriber is thus | of Christianity, because Christianity is a moral 
returned, the paper or magazine is promptly or-| phenomenon, which began to be once on a time, 
dered stopped by the would-be contributor, who | and which will cease to he at some future dute, ex- 
generally with the order for stopping it criticises | cept in the universal elements which it possesses in 
severely its literary defects, for by this time merits | common with all systems of religion and philosophy. 
it has none. Then there is the contributor of real | Everybody who is familiar with the early history of 
merit who has his own notion as to where in the| Christianity, when it was making its way in the 
make-up of the paper his contributions should be | world against the colossal, fascinating and beauti- 
placed—not understanding that the editor who | fully imaginative systems of Grecian and Roman 
knows his own business wants his paper to be well | polytheism, which systems entered into every act 
proportioned in a literary way, tbat he has his own | and formality of public and private, civil and mili- 
rules and desires one part of his paper to be as in- | tary life, beginning at the very hearth or fireside 
teresting as the rest, and better than the contribu- with ancestor-worship, knows what a protracted and 
tor he knows in what department each contribution | desperate struggle the then new religion had. It 
will be most telling for the general reader, | was working everywhere against the social grain, 
but having once put the contributor’s article | and the prejudices, usages, and beliefs of ages, and 
where the contributor does not fancy—presto! | against the tenderest and most deeply seated affec- 
the contributor flies off at a tangent and tions and associations. For “the fair humanities of 
scores unmercifully all the defects he sud-| old religion,” or ofancient polytheism, were adapted 
denly finds in his previously favorite journal, | to the exigencies and demands of human nature on 
generally ending by ordering the paper stopped. | the moral plane which it thea occupied. And being 
But editors grow used to these things in time, and | so they had bound themselves implicitly among its 
take both praise and censure very calmly, ‘They | tendrils and fibres. So that the propagandism of 
have learned through grinding many axes. Experi- | Christianity at the start was regarded naturally as 
ence has taught most people by the time they have | sacrilege and an impious movement conducted by 
reached middle agen species of mind reading—which | enemies of the human race, and of all the race held 
though it is not always pleasant is sometimes amus- | dear, for the purpose of uprooting the established 
ing—by which they come to understand the prelim- | laws and civil order also, and reducing society to 
inary skirmishing praise and flattery of those who | chaos. The early Christians were in fact regarded 
have axes to grind; and so can fend off the demands | as socialists. And the primitive Christians were 
on their personal independence which compliance | really and truly the socialists and communists of the 
would involve. ancient ethnic world. Primitive Christianity was a 
socialism and communism, until it was taken posses- 
sion of by the principalities and powers of that old 
RELIGIOUS CHANGES, world and made a state religion. All forms of dog- 
There bave been changes over wide arens of the matic faith, ecclesiastical Christianity among the 
earth in religious belief, changes from one form of | rest. have been the chief obstacles to that solidarity 
theological faith to another, from polytheism to | und unity of mankind which our modern rational 
monotheism, but never so far in the history of the and scientific civilization is so rapidly bringing 
world has there been a radical change which had for | about. More than rivers, seas and mountains has 
its object the elimination of supernaturalism alto- | theology sundered and divided mankind, whereas a 
gether In favor of a rational view of man and nature. rational and scientific civilization, which is now get- 
For such a revolution, human nature has only re- ting control of the earth and all its dwellers, is, in 
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ously become a Christian world. It took Chris- 
tianity more than three hundred years to become an 
established faith. In moral revolutions, the heart 
has to be consulted and appeased. The head is more 
easily won over, although this fs only by & process 
of growth. The din of the conflict of faith and rea- 
Eon, of science and theology, is everywhere audible. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

A few days ago I received the following froma 
lady who though she has for some time received au- 
tomatic communications does not care to have it 
publicly known: ‘‘Readiog your automatic writing 
in January 12th of THE Journat, I tried what an- 
swers I could get from my controls over questions 
that were answered rather blindly by yours. I 
thought you might like to see the answers and if you 
Ice, publish them, but not to use my name. I write 
as you do, mostly automatically, and with no one by 
my side necessarily; no conditions“ are necessary, 
Only to be strong enough to be used (as lam s good 
deal of an invalid). 

"What is the normal craving of spiritual life?" 

A.—"'Caring for others is the normal craving— 

while out of the body one cannot at first realize the 
difference. Old associations cling to the spirit, oid 
desires work for mastery. If it be sensual appetite 
the desire is in full force, while the power to gratify 
is vain. To work on each others low desires, is 
often the sport of evil spirits.” 

„Take the case of an unthinking and not highly 
moral or intellectual soul who yet accepts as true the 
common orthodox belief which he only dimly under- 
Stands, can you tell us what the aims of sucha one 
would be when reaching the next phase of life's ex- 
perience?” 

A.—''You have the answer already. If a spirit 
has no knowledge of spiritual life, he will not com- 
prehend his spiritual surroundings until taught. 
Such a soul does not at once enter into happiness or 
sink down, it does not understand the conditions. 
We do notrepresent correctly the status of thís soul. 
If it bas no evil desires, only the enjoyment of com- 
mon life we do not think it is punished—nor per- 
haps blessed—it ia passive, If it has friends they 
will help, 1f not, unless it will accept the help of an 
advanced spirit, it will not get very far from earth. 
You ought not to push us to answer such questions, 
we only confuse you." 

Q.—'Noldon'tthink so. I think a few clear state- 
ments willhelp us. But perhaps I express only my 
own tangled ideas after all?” 

4A.— Tou write what we dictate if you write at 
all” 

Q.—''You would rather I ask no more questions?" 

.À.—''Well, you can ask, and if we think best we 
will answer." 

Igivethis as evidencing a substantial agreement 
in communications received from different commu- 
nicants in the unseen. 

A friend who holds to no | creed, who is 
‘not convinced of the truth of spiritual life, but has 
in a general way a belief in a form of broad guage 
Ube atin, writes: ‘ “While there is very much 
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and painted those symmetrical though unique plc- 
tures had never been taught the first rudiments of 
drawing, having no personal inclination in that di. 
rection until all of a sudden at an age when she was 
already a stald grandmother, she was taken in hand 
by an unseen artist who signs his name in the odd 
sort of characters which were firat made known to 
me through my own automatic writing and which I 
cali “spiral writing." In one of her first letters to 
me she says: That your "Psychic Experience” when 
it appeared in the Arena interested me greatly, goes 
without saying—the more #0, since your experiences 
and my own have been up to a certain point, so 
nearly analagous. Indeed one or two of the few 
friends whom I have taken into confidence in the 
matter, felt quite sure that I had written the Arena 
article under the nom-de-plume of Sara A. Under- 
wood—in spite of my assertions to the contrary. 
Some of your experiences give me a sense of amuse- 
ment, for they brought back to memory some ex- 
ploits of the folk from the other side when first I 
found myself in communication with them. You 
sec, I was quite unacquainted with the various phe- 
nomena of Spiritualism, and did not dare mention to 
anyone my queer experiences. After „awhile the 
course of events of a spiritual kind became gradually 
settled so to speak, and truly for nine years (with 
the exception of two vears when I was too ill to be 
controlled) I have been in a kind of university, 
learning the things I had long desired to know, re- 
ceiving instruction In ethics and thought on higher 
than earthly planes. Always I am taught the laws 
of love and truth and reverently do I thank my lov- 
ing though unseen fríends for having led me into a 
realm of light and peace which otherwise I think I 
should not have even dreamed of." 
With this friend's conclusions as to the intellec- 
tual value of the lessons given through automatic 
writing I entirely and heartily agree. I will close 
this week's batch of extracts“ by one from the let- 
ter of a gentleman who had been converted from 
doubt as to any future existence through the agency 
of his dear wife's automatic writing, and when she 
herself was called upon to enter the happier spheres 
he writes, “I appreciate your sympathetic regard in 
my upnavoidable loneliness. I wanted you and Mr. U. 
to share with me the beautiful thoughts which came 
through my dear one's hand and I have sent you 
some of the best and some of the poorest communi- 
cations, as well as some of the little rhymes which 
would come to her at times, for I wish you to know 
the different phases of her mediumsbip. In her 
normal condition she had no faculty for rhyming. I 
do, as you suppose, get a great deal of satisfaction 
out of the writings she left, and I am not sorry that 
lencouraged her to sit, and believed implicitly in 
her gift, so thus got much more through her hand 
than if I bad not given her this encouragement. She 
refers to this in the communication from her given 
through Mrs. ————. My dearest was the imper- 
Sonification of affection. We lived twenty-five years 
together—and so happily! I do not, however, mourn 
as others mourn. You can well understand why." 
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SOUL OR NO SOUL? 
We are told by no less an authority than Professor 


1- | William James, of Harvard University, that “within 
i the bounds of the psychological professor the ‘Soul’ 
is aot popular to-day," Prof. James himself, has 

] prejudice against the doctrine of the 

"so" o which he can give ne fully satisfactory ac- 

to himself. Even Professor Ladd of Yale feels 


an ancient 


continually being, submitted to all kinds of 


professor i8 thus In a bad way, and this te um 
pris ing when we consider that it baa I ke, 


ments in the physio-psychological laboratories 


tached to the universities and colleges th 
the country, In the attempt to weigh! 
to test its mode and rate sl hs E puo 
We ought to be anke (ov 
mercy which has left us just one lite faet m: 
sciousness of change. 
But let us consider the significance of ila fes. 
the first place, if all mental phenomena sre E 
ble to a consciousness of change, then all mau 
knowledge must be due merely to a series ol nd 
conscious states and thelr combination, mocha w 
object is composed of stoms which have tales g 
certain molecular arrangements. When carrie 
the ultimate analysis we find bere only the stow, ay 
so in mental phenomena we have to be etita g 
we are told, with the consciousness of change By 
this consciousness does not necessarily dweills Ga 
atom. Some psychologists, such as Mr. Leder | 
Ward, do, indeed, assert that whatever en 
terial, and some evolutionists still profess to belle am 
that living matter was spontaneously generated (rg 
non-living matter, notwithstaading the impowliliy MEN 
of proving either that such a metamorphosis ere 
actually took place or that ít was necessary. Al 
tbat Darwiniem professes to teach is that ailer 
isting organic forms have been derived, large 
througb the agency of natural selection, from os 


cover Its existence. 


or a few organic forms. The primal fira: 
germ on this theory, may be supposed W bm) 
been such a lump of protoplasm as the embos 
moneron of Haeckel, and it isto such an orgasim) 
therefore, we may refer the earliest pulse of e 
sciousness rather than to the physical stom 
least we have not at present the slightest ground far 
going beyond the organic germ. | 
The germ of organic form and the gern of 
sciousness are thus brought together, aud there: 
be no doubt that consciousness has developed 
the form,so that if the w—— — ; 
a soul, this psychical factor must be j 
the lowest of such organisms, the amoebae. TW 
simplest of these minute animals is said not 10 
any structure, and we suppose therefore lis pi 
consciousness is of the same simple character, Ws 
is it affecta the whole of the organ and not 
particular part of ít. Therefore if e 
evidence gf the possession of a soul, this 
factor must be co-extensive with the orgaolam 
This is the opinion of Dr. Alfred Binet, w 
that in micro-organisms, the functions of 
relation, that is the psychic life, are per 
the entire masa of the body. 
The question arises, however, as to the | 
this soul, or rather as to whether it is to: 
guished from the principle of life which 
amoeba its organic character? On thisp 
cite the conclusion arrived at by Dr. Binet 
own observation of the conduct of mic 
that psychological phenomena begin am 
lowest class of beings, adding that "they m 
tial phenomena of life, inberent in all p 
To him vitalism is an aggregate of prop 
properly pertain to living matter and w 


r, that the psychic life of micro-or 
sends the limite of celinlas H 
possess a faculty of selection shown In " 
food, But if this ia uer pres 
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Mili Is thus the germal state of consciousness and | tion of his book. We are here told that through the | ment and social progress is indirect and not direct. 
We exhibition ls evidence therefore of the possession | Influence of the doctrines of evolutionary science | The progress is exhibited in conduct,“ which has 
o seoul, by which is meant in the case of those | the whole plan of life is “being slowly revealed to us | various aspects, industrial, emotional and ethical, 
gmple organisms the seat of the psychic life, the iu a new light, and we are beginning to perceive | and these are undoubtedly influenced by Intellectual 
fusctions of which, as we have seen, are performed | that it presents a single majestic unity, throughout | development. Thus the question ls not whether the 
bythe body as a whole. every part of which the conditions of law and orderly | present age has a greater intellectual development 

The fonctions of the psyche, or soul, are thus the | progress reign supreme." 

functions of the living organism, and the soul there- | made to this passage ls, that many persons are not | der its various aspects, is now more influenced by 
fore must be the organism itself as living, thatisthe | beginning to take this view but have long since | reason than formerly. The latter is undoubtedly 
fery lile of the organism. This life exhibits itself at | maintained ít, although not from exactly the same | true and it is due, not to the action of an altra- 
fritas sensibility which continues to pervade the | standpoint as Mr. Kidd. Nor is the idea which | rational factor, but to the orderly and co-ordinated 
whole organism throughout its endless series of de- | forms the key-note of his position, that the moral | evolution of all the factors which are concerned with 
velopments constituting the cell life of complex or- | law is the unchanging law of progress in human so- | the development of rational conduct, and of which 
gesisms. Now if ‘consciousness of change" iety," 


is, as | ciety,” unknown to earlier writers. Moreover the | religion, under its ethical aspects 
Prof. James declares, the fundamental element of all | statement that we are rapidly approaching a time | one of the most important. 


experience, it cannot be consciousness at all, in the | when we shall be face to face with social and politi- 
proper psychological sense. It is merely sensibility, | cal problems.“ 
the lowest term of consciousness, the property of the 


The only objection to be | in itself than earlier ages, but whether conduct, un- 


is und 


These objections to Mr. Kidd's argumen 
‘graver ia character and more far- | effect his conclusions as to the social and 
reaching in extent than any which have been hith- 
organic soul out of which consciousness arises as the | erto encountered" is so little new that it is nowal- 


evolutionary product of psychic activity. most a truism. speaking peoples. Here we are told, is the only ab- 

According to this view every living organism has] Itis not in these opinions that the originality of | solute test of superiority of one race over another, 
s "soul," which is the name applied to the vital princi- | Mr. Kidd's book consiste. This must be sought in | and its possession justifies the assumption of aufhor- 
ple of the organism, that which distinguishes it from | its positions, first, that the interests of the individ- |ity over the peoples of tropical areas who are not 
s mass of non-living matter. The more complex | ual and those of the social organism, in the evolution | capable of properly developing their resources. This 
the organic form, so must be its functions the en- | now proceeding among Western peoples, are neither | opinion, the assertion of which accounts probably to 
semble of which, as the expressions of its vitality. | identical nor capable of being reconciled, as assumed | some extent for the great interest evinced in Great 
represent the psychic principle, or soul. This is | by the systems of ethics which have sought to estab- | Britain in Mr. Kidd's work, is a dangerous one, but 
agreeable to the conclusion of M. Ribot who sees | lish a rational sanction for individual conduct; and, | if carried into practice under the direction of the 
inthe organism the bond of psychological unity. | secondly, that man is enabled to subordinate his own | altruistic sentiments which have become so influen- 
The diseases of personality are with him diseases of | reason by the influence of religious beliefs, the func- | tial in the rational conduct of Western peoples, need 
the organism, and of the brain as its highest repre- | tion of which is to provide the necessary controlling | have none other than beneficial results. But the 
sentation. The unity of the ego is coordination, the | sanctions for the altruistic conduct which marks the most important national effect of the social evolution, 
basis of which is the organism itself, and as the | present era of human evolution. As to the first of | is the tendency to the establishment of perfect politi- 
organic nature depends on the possession of the vital 


these positions, itappoars to us that the author's cal equality for all the members of the community, 
principle,this must be regarded as the root of coordi- | reasoning is vitiated by the want of recognition that | of which the author treats in the chapter on **Mod- 


the term reason may be used in two senses, one lim- | ero Socialism.” His views are vitiated here as else- 
ited and the universal. He speaks of men not finding | where, however, by his ideas as to the relation between 
any sanction in their own reason for certain conduct, | the State and the individual. Altogether, valuable 
and then of such conduct not having, in the nature | as is Mr. Kidd's book as showing one of the pre- 
of things, any rational sanction. It is evident that | dominating tendencies of present thought, it will be 


these propositions are not necessarily identical. and | found somewhat disappointing by those who think to 
it” should be applied, or in the words of Professor | that the latter may be false while the former Is true. | ind in it any fruitful explanation of the principles 


Ladd, the real spiritual being." It is the posses- | Man's reason, except where it rises to mathematical of social evolution. Its most valuable feature is the 
sion of this principle which gives self-consciousness, | certainty is fallible, and thus its conclusions may not | support Ít gives to the growing opinion, that religion 
and which therefore distinguishes man from the|berational. But the author does not see that dis- and science are not so antagonistic as men of science 
lower animals. Without it the analytic process | tinction. To him human reason is always rational, | too often maintain, and on this ground, if on no 
which enables Professor James to reach the "very and therefore the supra-rational sanction he calls in | other, it will be welcomed by all seekers after truth. 
smallest pulse of consciousness" would not be possi- | to account for the progress of evolution in opposition Nevertheless too much must not be expected even on 
ble, and hence he exhibits the curious phenomenon |to man's reason, is apparently supra-natural, al- | this subject. Religion appears to be used as practi- 
of the spiritual faculty of reason being employed to | though it is not so in reality. Thesimple answer to | cally synonymous with altruism, which may be the 
get rid of the psychic principle on which it is based | his argument is, that there is no such contrariety | expression of religion but not its essence. 
“and thus to destroy itself. between the interests of the Individual and those of 

a St the social organism as the author supposes. The ‘Tne chief of men is he who stands in the van of 

. interests of the individual must be judged of, however, | men, fronting the peril which frightens back all 
Um IONE by the higher reason, which interests are not always | others.—Carlyle 

„ what are considered such by the fallible reason of the —— 
Ceres ee 58 prac neris average man and which the author alone makes re-| AlL are bigots who limit the divine within the 
3.9, ference to. 

If the value of a book could be estimated by the 


boundaries of their present knowledge. Margaret 
attention it recelves, Mr. Kidd's “Social Evolution" 


results attending and to attend social e 
which reaches its highest mark among the 


nation and therefore the very soul principle itself. 
Hence everything which is alive has a soul,“ a fact 
which as thus stated may possibly be admitted even 
‘by professors of psychology, whose real error is in 
'eomfounding the simple psychic principle with the 
higher mental principle to which the term ‘‘spir- 


Hence the influence of religious beliefs which Mr. | Fuller. 
Kidd treats as supra-rational is strictly rational, in 
would have to be regarded as entitled by its merit | the general sense of this term. The existence of a con- 
10 occupy an almost unique position. It is wise, | tinuing stream of religious sentiment throughout the gia. ; -3-8-9-9 & 
however, to look with some degree of suspicion on | whole range of human evolution, an idea which has an 4 Fifty-Two-Week Feast! 
works which at once so widely attract the public 


aspect of Welsmannism, is quite consistent with the 
j,as they are more likely to appeal to it by a HARPER’S 


fact of the gradual development of religious belief 
i of superficial sympathy than by depth of 
YOUNG 


PEOPLE 


hough Not ‘that sub ‘books, when: eee in denies, We doubt whether many persons, well ac- 
y serve to quainted with the facts of the case, will endorse his 
an idea | denial of the inheritance of the effects of use aud 
how education; although it is not necessary to go so far 

Offers everything afforded by itt 

competitors and eight adtunta ger 

besides! Vic meg oe 

the Christmas Y 


|| ns to assert that the time will ever arrive when all 
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the second a free church at Worcester. 


of Spiritualism, Personally, did we need 


any new facts about materializations? | During his pastorate at Newburyport Col. j 
No, for we had already studied and satis- | Higginson became closely identified mR N 
Sed ourselves aso ely and m con | ue esl) ovement, tu Cogbe with Sarapata ge 
sequence our opinion f-ankly spiritualistic | Wend: Mllips t: z S pm y 
was formed as to the truth of the phe- | was indicted for murder in connection by ü 
nomena of materializations. You have | with the rescue of a fugitive slave, but pharmacists frig 

taken upon yourself to insinuate that we | escaped trial on account of a defect in the parilla, Dind, M 

of Paris “absinthe | indictment. He was oue of those who 


Spiritualists are 
drinkers,” *'ruffians," etc.. and with Mrs. 
Williams you consider us as dishonest 
people, capable of plotting before her ar- 
rival, a plan to entrap her. Really, my 
dear brother editor, you make us almost 


planned a party for the rescuing of John 
Brown after his sentence at Harper's 
ferry. His zeal for the blacks was so well 
known that it inspired the following lines 
of some anonymous pcetizer: 


drake, Dock 
Juniper Berries, and other Well 8 


vegetable remedies. The Comh ua 
portion and Process are Peculiar ty : 
Sarsaparilla, giving itstrength ande t 


THE GOSPEL OF HATE. 
By Cant Bonene, 


Down from the realms of heaven, 
Down from God's throne on bigh, 


Down to the world unforglven, ret not to have put the medium a power Peculiar to } 
Down from out of the sky, de so warmly and. in the | There was a young curate di OE sessed Ly OUR teelf, 
Came the Son of the Highest, hands of justice, while we did not | Whocould have a command if he 105 medicines, 
Came to fulfll Love's plan, do more in consideration of the ter; 


But he said each recrult 
Must be blacker than soot 
Or else he'd go preach where he used ter! 


Meme unto men the olghest, 

tas a fellow-man, 

] as a man of sorrow, 

iin want and in need, 

Sand cared not for the morrow, 
land acted his creed, 

ht by living not preaching, 
tht as one from above, 


American Spiritualistic Press, than from 
any other motive. We regret to see that 
Press whose honor we have never 
suspected, has been misled by a person 
who if she was ever in her career a real me- 
dium was certainly only an imposter here. 
We would beg you in the future to weigh 
better yonr expressions and remember 


arsaparill, 


Cures Serofula, Salt Rheum, 
Pimples and all other uL 
impure blood; Dyspepsia, Billouste, ge 
Headache, Indigestion, Debility, (aun 
Rheumatism, Kidney and Lye 


Holding such views and having had 
Such experiences when the war broke out 
it was a matter of course that he should 
be found at the front fighting in behalf of 


the principles for which he had alreudy laints, It is Noe 
Taught and lived up to his texchiag— that the honesty of your client was first MACH fioe ned His war record wasa WS Say but what l i 
Taught the Gospel of Love; suspected at the first séance E at pag brilliant one He entered the service as g paria Dos th 
lace A: Ss, and that a e Y : ss as SATSA ^ 
Love for each human creature, 1 D inei esr isi Sesto 175 in n captain of the 51st Massachusetts regi- Tells the Story— H 
"Love for the helpless and Jost, Seria Aaaa "us numerous i ment and afterwards became colonel of : arilla oti 
Love—so taught the tescher— E eger : the South Carolina volunteers, a regiment Sarsap I 


signed a report to establish without error 
the plain facts and truth. Those witnesses 
&re all intelligent persons, and as honor- 
able as you may be yourself. In refusing 
to insert their version of the unfortunate 
Affair you prove your injustice and partial- 
ity, and this action of the American Spir- 
itual Press is certainly not estimable. 

THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, 
in reprinting from Light which alone 
gave an account of the two sides of this 
matter Says that other papers in suppres- 
sing all but what Mrs. Williams said ''do 
nothing to discourage fraud or to enhance 


Love those who need love most. of freed slaves, While in command at 
Wiltowu Bluff in August, 1863, he re- 
ceived a serlous wound, and for this rea- 
son was compelled some months afterward 
to resign from the army. 

Col. Higginson's public life did not, 
however, close with his retirement at Cam- 
bridge. He wasa member of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature in 1880.81 and à mem- 
ber of the State board of education in 
1881-83. Like his friend and contempo- 
rary, Edward Everett Hale, his voice and 
pen have always been at the service of 
every worthy cause. 


URES 


< — 
Hood's Pills are gentle, mild and ede | 


Works of Instruction in 


HYPNOTISM, | 
MESMERISM, AND | 


Two thousand yaars have vanished, 
Ten thousand charges came— 

Ten thousand Ills not banished 
Though thousands preach bis oame, 
Aud thousands poor and needy— 
Thousands who need love most, 
Thousands crusted by the greedy — 
Thousands and thousands are lost— 
They know nl) about this gospel, 
They know that it came from above 
But they know that it has no meaning, 
They know that it brings them no love. 


their own reputation.” We would x : : ETIS 
Up from sin's vilest creation, prefer to bellave: dear sir that Col. Higginson has done his best liter- A N | MAL MAGN M, 
Up from where all ills dwell, acting an honorable part von will ay work as an essayist and historian. In 


How to Mesmerize. By J, W. Cadwell a prut 
cni and experienced operator. Paper covers. Pra | 
50 cents. 


Up from the Jaws of dnmnation, 
Up from the mouth of hell, 

Out from midst the down-trodden, 
Out from those crushed to the wall, 
Uut from the sinful and sodden, 
Out from where fallen-ones fall, 
Rises a misshapen creature, 

Rises the victim of fate, 

Rises the future's preacher, 

Rises the gospel of hate. 


both of these capacities he has served his 
generation usefully and well. His best 
known works are bis Oldport Days," a 
collection of delightful sketches of New 
England life; his**Life on Marzaret Ful- 
ler Ossoli" «nd his“ History of the United 
States," He has been a regular contribu- 
tor for years to such journals as the [nde- 
pendent and Harper's Bazaar. Nearly 
every number of the latter journal in re- 
cent years has contaiued an article over 
his initials. He was a leading writer for 
the Index (Boston) while that paper was 
edited by F. E. Abbott, W. J. Potter and 
B. F. Underwood. He is now president 
of the Free Religious Association. He 
would to-day represent Massachusetts in 
the United States Senate, but for the in- 
fluences adverse to culture and political 
independence which have gained ascend- 
ancy in that State. 


insert both this letter and our re- 
port as it appears iu the Review for De- 
cember, 1894. In Italy as you may see 
by the Review for January, a number of 
savants have had a series of interesting 
experiences with several unprofessional 
and unpaid mediumsof that country who 
subjected themselves to every condition 
imposed on them. These gentlemen have 
declared the results marvellous. We af- 
firm that Mrs. Williams was received here 
with the kindest attentions, until it was 
seen by those who had placed all confi- 
dence in her that she was shamelessly be- 
traying them. Be assured that we are 
well aware of the injury that may befail 
a medium by seizing a materialized form. 
But there was no danger for Mrs. Wil- 
liams by our showing before all that she 
had undressed herself and was holding a 
doll in ber right hand, and in fact she did 
not suffer any more than did her manager 


How to Magnetize, or Magnetism ud 
Clairvoyance: By J. V. Wilson. Paper torem. 
Price 25 cents. 


How to Mesmerize. manual, By Jon 
Ph.D. Papercovers. Price 50 cents. 
With volce like tropical thunder, 
With power like cvelone's wrath, 
With rumble like earthquake under, 
With shriek like a demon's laugh, 
All anger for all unkindness, 
All wrath for injustice done, 
All scorn for mock benignness, 


The Illustrated Practical Mesmerist, 1 
W.Dnvey, Stin bonrd covers, Price TU cents 


Human Magnetism: Its Nature Phyl 
ology and Psychology, its uses 348 TERN 
agent, and in moral and intellectual Improrezest. 


All batred condensed in one, eto, By Dr. H. 8. Drayton. Cloth, Pries Tí eeu. 


She speaks and all men must hear her, 
She epeuks from below not above, 
She speaks and all men must fear her, 
She speaks from hatred not love. 


Hypnotism: Its History and Present De 
velopment. By Frederick Bjornatrom, M. D. At 


Hate the heartless and heediess, 
Hate the tree and its fruit, 

Haute every wrong that is needless, 
Hate the fool and the brute, 

Hate the selfish and greedy, 

Hate the lovers of pelt. 

Hate those who help not the needy, 
Hate him who loves but bimselt— 
Hate, if 1t needs be, all things, 
Hate isa part of loye's plun— 
Hate everything that ts bateful, 
But hate not your fellow-map, 


MRS. M. E. WILLIAMS. 


[We did not intend to print anythin 
more about Mrs. Williams, but by speci 


request we insert the letter given below, 
which the writer informs us was sent to 
the editor of The Light of Truth.—Ep.] 


SOCIETE DE LIBRAIRIE SPIRITE, 
1, RUE DE CHABANAIS, 
Panis, Jan. 2, 1895. 


Mx. Eprrom: In a Jute editorin] in your 
paper, Light of Truth, you seem to forget 
the measure of decorum due to your fel- 


low publicistes, who by the way 


and if at Paris we were obliged in 
presence of undeniable facta to refuse 


^ud desire to ve 
ubj What 


to 


have | Stephen Higginson, was a successful mer- 
never sent any insults to your address. | chant of Boston, whose mem 
for opinion should be the rule, | ally cherished because of his 
the | anthropies. He lived at Camb 
to | was for many years one of the trustees of 
accept Mrs, M. E. Williams as a sincere 
medium, it was e of our disposition | that source of sw 

ve her as a genuine 
in fact was our object? 


by being held a few instants during the 
scene. 

As Mrs. Williams proposes to recom- 
mence her exercises in the interestof Spir- 
itualism" we would suggest that she sub- 
mit herself to the same precautions as 
taken by Prof. Lodge and Madame Eusapia 
Paladino, and under these conditions show 
us ''bright eyes," etc., without using dolls 
and wigs as she did here in Paris. 

P. G. Lyman. 


COL. HIGGINSON. 


Col. T. W. Higginson hasan interesting 
and eventful personal history. "Through- 
out bis early manhood he was much bet- 
ter known as a reform leader than as a 
writer, although his pen was always one 
of his readiest weapons. He came of the 
best New England stock and the distin- 
guishing features of his life as u free-soil 
agitator, a soldier and an author can 
doubtless be Isid down to the score of 
heredity. His grandfather was a delegate 
to the continental congress of 1782 and 
took a conspicuous part in. the political 
controversies of his time. His father, 


Is speci- 
Phil. 
ge and 


Jn tbe atmosphere of 
eetness and light Col. 
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thorized transintion from the Bwedlah, by Beros 
Nils Posse, M. G. Paper Covers. Price #0 cents 


ale, wholesale and retall, at THe RELIGY 
Eos JOURNAL Office. 


“Ash Is ToBe" 


BY CORA LINN DANIELS. 


RICHARD HODGSON, SECRETARY. 
BRANCH or THE BOCIETY FOR Psy 
SEARCH, writes: I haye re-read with 
in print, the pages which I read so Ion 
script. It seems to me that you 
more emphasized the fact that the 
product of your normal consciousness, 
it al] the more remarkable, whatever 
of The Voices“ whose utterances fo 
whether disembodied human spirits, 
manifestations of your own sublimi 
ness, or some yet more foreign In! 
while I cannot say that I agroo w 
expressed tn it, I think that few p 
withort feeling better and stronger, 
belleve that most of our members 
gind to have it brought to thelr attention. | 
charming and valuable production. — 

F. L. BURR, for a quarter of a century 
the Hartford Dally Times, writes: 
on the borderland of two worlds 
fasolnating. The life wo aro lead 
beginning nor tho ending. tls, aa 
tainly not the ending. Loan never f 
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ing the ranches and directing the day's | who recently took highest honors in the 
work, which is pretty well accom plished 


LJ 
medical department of the University of W k ] e etc 
before the men who own the adjoining | California, is the first woman to win hich- üf 9 On y ien ! I 


properties have finished their breakfast. | est place there. Her success was the more i 
A teacher in one of the Indian schools | remarkable since her class was the largest Hygiene of the Brain snd the Curios 


c E manages several hundred acres of wheat | ever g "e > Nervousness 
l are er r l save ix ever graduated from the university. By M. I. Holbrook. M.D. Price. by mail, $1.50 
s ery year, y successiully, — — "Get this book and read It, for it abounds In 
O —— too. Another woman in Los Angeles is The only woman mining expert in the practical valuable knowledge. "—[Chicago Inter 
BY OVER THE WAY known as the best real-estate operator in | world is said to be Miss Nellie Cushman. Ocean : 
THE BA b Southern California. She will take hold | of Tucson, Arizona. Sbebegan her work | Eating for Strength; or, Food and Diet 
Across in my neighbor's window, ofa most unattractive piece of property | nine years ago, when she was a girl of B on Meu feats a hes 
* r ` - A » Ibrook. * ^ ' - 
With its folds of satin and lace, and make money out or ít. In San Fran- | seventeen. 22 — — 2 —.— „ — M D., 
lee, with its crown of ringlets, ee ee LO dive . Secretary Michigan State Board of Health. This 
saby's Innocent face. gained a high reputation among horticul- is a cookery book with 500 hygienic receipts as 
A baby's Innoc ` - = lane x wel as a treatise on food with analyses of 
The throng in the street look upward, turists and carry on . "ss suceesstul S tt's food, drink, etc 
TU = iuess. D ethods ar - CO t - " 
And every one, grave und gay, D Their ‘af tore H 8 Parturition Without Pain. 
Was a nod and a smile for the baby Ike and very satisfactory to their cus- n A Code of Directions for avoiding most of th e 
In the mansion over the way. tomers, while their intelligent urder- 


Pains and Dangers of Childbearing. By M L 
standing of horticulture in allits branches 
Just here in my cottage window, 


. Holbrook. M. D. Price, by mail, $1. “A work 
x len earpasee@s Our power to com- 
ed hand make them capable of teaching so much muision mena Nee Fork Bremae Mall S S 
His ohin in his dimpled hands, to others. They make a specialty of im- — —f— f 

^ den - cf" Av T ental Dyspe , and 
And a pateh on his faded apron, porting rare plants and bulbs and intro- Liver Comp aint, Menta yspepsia, au 


! i 1 S Headache: 
The child that f live for stands. duce them into Russia as wellasother| the cream of Cod liver Oil, with K 
He has kept my heart from breaking countries. Hypophosphites, is for brook, M. D. Price, by mall. $i. Reading this 
For many a weary duy, Coughs Bened AT — —— doctors had 
And his face is as pure and handsome THE FIRST RADCLIFFE COLLEGE Cold H "s g A. 
As the baby's over the way. REPORT olas, The Relations of the Sexes. 
s Sore Throat, By Mrs. E. B. Duffey, author of “What Women 
Sometimes when we sit together, 3 : : Should Know,” “No Sex In Education," ete, 
: The first report of Radcliffe college is Bronchitis, Price, by mail. fl. Mrs. Charles Brewster, Port 
My grave little man of three, t = The rapidity with land. Me., writes: "Had I possessed this book 
Sore vexes me with the question: most interesting, d e P Wy w 10 Weak Lungs, ort TES it aT —— — . — — — 
“Does God, up in heaven, like me?" bee Shas nene e ee DR Consumption, Soter of besithy instond of sickly Childrens 
ed Lsay: “Yes, yes, my daring.” vances might well stagger even the most Loss of Flesh X = 
Though [almost answer "Nay." sanguine. Where, O where, are the oppo- os , Sexual Physiology. 
XC nents? Their condition is indeed pitia- Emaciation, A Scientific and Popular Exposition of the Fun 
As I see the nursery candles * 1 damental Problem in Sociology. By R. T. Trail 
[n the mansion over the way ble. With Yaleand Harvard taking the Weak Babies, M. D. Price, by mall, $2. This work bas rapidly 
! Jouny Momen nko thelr sides Miani "Growing Children, e 
And oft when I draw the stockings tion of woman's equal opportunity for Poor Mothers' Milk valuable work has ever been issued, 111 (lions 
From his little tired feet, education is practically settled. Higher S ful , trations. 
And loosen the clumsy garments education for women might be looked cro an Bruit and Bread: 
From his limbs, so round and sweet, upon by the skeptics as an experiment Anzemia; A Natural and Belentifie, Diet. | Br Gustav 
" f * ut & , om in ;erman, 
ee een nnen coubned tates in’ fact, for all conditions call- M. L Holbrook M. D. in addition It also con- 
s heart too heavy t 3 on’ there aco- : : iv 1 Complete and Radical Cure for Intem- 
enrt too heavy to pray women's colleges, and here an aa ing for a quick and effective — ae a und Radical Cure Tor Late: 
As I think of the dainty raiment educational; but now that the two oldest z z inos: Dy tha) Ues; Ret EUN 
: Inati nourishment. Send for Pamphlet. Free. Diet. By Chas. ;room Napler, F. R. s. 250 
Of the baby over the way and most conservative educational insti- EE See an ee ee cake panes. Price 81. 
: A : , N. Y. sts. . . : 
S M > x x » " nons provide for women as well as men, Settee endi ree ales scant) = — From the Cradle to the School. 
the skeptics must give it up. 


Oh Godin heaven forgive me 

For all I have thought and said! 
My envious heart is humbled: 

My neighbor's baby is dead! 


By Bertha Meyer. The Richte of Children. By 
Herbert Spencer. The Government of Chileren. 
By M. L. Holbiook, M. D. Price, by mall, elotn, 
$l. “It is a book worthy to be ranked with the 
best that has ever been written concerning the 


As has already been noted, the year 
which this report covers has been the most 
notable in their history. The college has 


been given a name and a place in Harvard training Sk oh dren "- (Bazar. 
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fact that if a woman has business ability | resting. Forgetting. j 

it Is her sole ambition to develop it to the By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Price, cioth, $1. The 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


[All books noticed under this head are forsale at 
or can be ordered through the office of THE RR 
LIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL). 


Monism as Connecting Religion aud 
Science. The Confession of Faith of a 
Man of Science. By Ernst Haeckel. 
Translated from the German by J. Gil- 
christ, M. A. B. Sc., Ph. D. London: 
Adam and Charles Black. New York: 
MacMillan & Co., 66 Fifth Avenue. 1894. 
Price, 80 cents. 

The confession of faith made by Pro- 
fessor Ernst Haeckel, the distinguished 
German Naturalist. at Altenburg, on the 
seventy-flfth anniversary of the Natur- 
forschende Gesellschaft des Osterlandes,”’ 
October 9, 1892, has now appeared in an 
English translation, How far the views 
advanced by Professor Haeckel will be ac- 
ceptable to the general scientific mind is 
doubtful, but he is certainly to be con- 
gratulated on having the courage to pub- 
Holy declare his convictions. No one can 
refuse to join in the sentiment with which 
he concludes his confession of faith: 
"May God, the Spirit of the Good, the 

Beautiful, and the true, be with us." 
Here we have the three great departments 
of Haeckel's monism,—monisuc investiga- 
uon of nature as knowledge of thetrue, 
monistic ethic as training for the good, 
monistic sesthetic as pursuit of the beau- 
tiful, by the harmonious and consistent 
Cultivation of which ''we effect at last the 
truly beatific union of religion and science, 
so painfully longed after by so many to- 
day." 
. ‘here is little to be objected to in this 
Statement, but when we look to the foun- 
dations on which it is based difficulties 
present themselves. Weare told thatGod 
is every where, his spiritis in all things, 
and God may therefore be represented as 
“the infinitesum of all natural forces, the 
sum of all atomic forces and all ether- 
vibrations.” Haeckel thus adopts the idea 
of Giordano Bruno, who said: There is 
one spirit in all things, and no body is so 
small that it does not contain a part of 
the divine substance whereby it is anima- 
ted.” This is a great truth, but it may be 
asked whether God is not something more 
than the motion. Surely this is not the 
monism of Spinoza, which the great poet 
of science, Goethe, so enthusiastically en- 
dorsed,and which Professor Haeckel him- 
self speaks of as the most perfect monistic 
conception of God formed by a system of 
pantheism, To Spinoza, as to the great 
English idealist. Berkeley, God is an all- 
pervading entity, whose vitality is mani- 
fested in what we call the phenomena of 
nature and in the very ideas and actions 
of maa himself. 


Possibly this may be also the belief of 
the German naturalist, but if so we fail 
to discover it in his confession of faith. It 
is true that, accordirg to his view, the 
present ‘order of the cosmos" arose by an 
orderly course of evolution from a primeval 
chaos. Atthe outset there was nothing 
in infinite space but a mobile elastic ether, 
the vibrating substance“ within which 
the primitive atoms were formed as 
“points of condensation,” The monistic 
conception requires that spirit and ma- 
terial shall be regarded as inseparable, 
and they are said, indeed, by Hueckel to 
be inseparably combined in every atom. 
Hence the primeval infinite vibrating sub 
Stance, that which at the outset aione ex- 
isted, would seem to be identifiable with 
God. But here comes in an inconsistency 
which we can only ascribe to the essen- 
tially analytic spirit of the scientific mind 
at the present day. Instead of the atom 
being part of God, Haeckel speaks of it as 
“animated” by the divine spirit, and so 
also with the ether itself. Thus to him 
God appears to be, not universal nature, 
but the sum of atomic forces and ether- 
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From this language we might suppose | proper, are throwing light on a prob- 


that Professor Haeckel looks upon the uni- 
verse as a vast organic existence having 
"body" and "soul." It would be a mis- 
take to do so, however, unless, indeed, the 
organization of nature is regarded by him 
as the product of the evolutionary prog- 
ress from chaos to the present order of 
the cosmos." According to this view, 
God himself, at least as the Spirit of the 
Good, the Beautiful,and the True,” would 
be a product of evolution, and therefore 
he, like man, would be traceable back to 
simple matter and force. And this would 
seem to be, in reality, the conclusion of 
Haeckel's monism, which emphasizes in 
particular, ''the essential unity of inor- 
ganic and organic nature, the latter hav- 
ing been evolved from the former only at 
a relatively late period." Thus nature 
was at the beginniug inorganic, with all 
the consequences which this implies, con- 
sequences which cannot be god rid of by 
saying, that that monism belongs to the 
group of philosophical systems, the funda- 
mental thought common to which is that 
"of the oneness of the cosmos, of the in- 
dissoluble connection between energy and 
matter, between mind and embodiment— 
or, as we may also suy, between God and 
the world." Mind and God are realities 
of “organic” nature, and energy can 
be classed with them only by virtue of 
the same condition. But this condition is 
not provided by Haeckel's theory, and 
therefore his conclusions are not supported 
by the premises. It is true, as we have 
seen, that every atom is supposed by it to 
be, in somesense, animated, and that the 
primal ether was a vibrating ''substance;" 
but that the theory does not require this 
substance to be organic even organized, 
is evident from the reference to the or- 
derly course of evolution from ‘ʻa prime- 
val chaos to the present order of the cos- 
mos." Chaos and order are merely the 
negative and positive aspects of a h.gher 
condition, the state of organic quiescence 
in which is neither chaos nor order, and 
which corresponds to the nirvana of an- 
cient oriental philosophy. Suche a condi- 
tion requires the co-existence in nature of 
mind und substance as an organized living 
unity, and it is this unity which is essen- 
tial to the evolution of mind and the in- 
volutien of substance which has culmi- 
nated in man with his marvellous attri- 
butes. Thus, the inorganic, instead of 
being the source of the organic, is merely 
an incident in the evolutionary progress 
of organic nature from the universal to the 
individual. This view alone justifies the 
conclusion that God is the Spirit of the 
Good, the Beautiful and the True, terms 
which really belong to man but which are 
the reflections of the attributes of the or- 
ganized nature to which we apply the 
name God. 

That Professor Haeckel should deny the 
truth of human immortality is consistent 
with his conception of the being of God. 
He allows the immortality of the atoms of 
our brain and of the “energies of our 
spirit," on the principle of the conserva- 
tiun of substance and the conservation of 
energy, but as to the idea of the immor- 
lality of the individual man, he speaks of 
itin a tone bordering on contempt. He 
Says: “If any antiquated school of purely 
Speculative psychology still continues to 
uphold this irrational dogma, the fact can 
only be regarded as a deplorable ana- 
chronism." This implies that all schools 
of non-purely speculative psychology are 
agreed in denying the doctrine of immor- 
tality. ‘This is not the factbucif it were 
so what does it matter? The truth of the 
doctrine is not dependent on the 
dictum of psychologists or even of biolo- 
paa. The discoveries which Haeckel re- 

ers 


lem which cannot be settled by the 
scalpel of the atomatist. Before reason 
can be appealed to as an infallible tribu- 
nal the actua! facts have to be determined, 
and they cannot be determined by those 
who refuse even to consider the phenom- 
ena which may be expected to throw 
light on the subject, treating them with- 
out examination as either fraudulent or 
delusive. 


MAGAZINES. 


Little Men and Women for January 
abounds with holiday reading of a good 
kind for children between seven and 
eleven, from Mary E. Wilkins's ‘Jimmy 
Scarecrow,” who finds a powerful friend 
in Santa Claus anda home at the North 
Pole, to The Last of the Christmas Tree,” 
a very fresh, original, little New-Year's 
tale by Helen A. Hawley. “A pretty 
New-Year Custom," by Margaret Spencer, 
describes the dainty fun in which litte 
Washington children indulge on New- 
Year's day.—The New-Year number of 
Babyland is fully capable of entertaining 
a million babies and their mothers. It 
opens with the pretty tale of The New- 
Year Rird," and there is also another bit 
ofa Story sure to be popular in the nur- 
sery, "The Parlor Cow." The “Nimble 
Pennies" by Boz, intended as lead pencil 
play for little fingers, evolves a very queer 
and amusing beast. 50 cents a year, 5 
cents a number. Little Men and Women 
$1 a year, 10 cents a number. Alpha 
Publishing House, Boston, Mass,—The 
Pansy for January is as usual full of good 
reading stories by those delightful writers, 
"Pansy" and Margaret Sidney's arucles 
ou Professor Asa Gray, and the Poet 
Holmes' Roman history paper and a de- 
scription of the Heron and his kinsfelk” 
with the various interesting departments 
and excellent illustrations. Lathrop Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston, Mass. $1 per year.— 
The Mayflower, the leading floral maga- 
zine of this country gives a large amount 
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of interesting and instructive read] 
the January number, [ts colored fron à 
piece of *"Nasturtiums" is an artiste 
The opening illustrated poem “A Sonp , 
the New Year" is the first of a series 
given with each number through the 
ing year. No flower lover should he 
out this magazine. Mayflower Pobig, 


ing Co., Floral Park, N. Y,, 50 centi pey 
year, 


Sarsaparilla 


ADMITTED AT 


“The Progress of 
Evolutionary Thought," 


The Opening Address by 

B. F. UNDERWOOD, the Chalrman, 
before the Congress of Evolution held in Clegg 
September 28th, 29th and 30th. Price. 6 cents, Fo 
ale at the office of THE JOURNAL. 


Annales des Sciences Psychiques. 
Recuell d'observations et d'experlences 


PARAISSANT TOUS LES DEUX MOIS 
Dirige par le Dr. DARIEX 


CINQUIEME ANNEE, 1895 


Les Annales des Sciences psychiques, dont le plan et le but sont tout a fait nouveaux, paralssent tous [e 
deux mols depuis le 15 janvier 1891. Chaque livraison forme un cahier de quatre feuilles In-$9 care, 


de i pages, renferme sous une converture. 


Elles rapportent, avec force preuves a l'appul, toutes les observations terleuses qui leur sont adresseer 
relativement nux falts sol-disant occultes, de telepathie, de Incidite, de pressentiments, dem | 


d'objets, d'npparitions objectives. 


En dehors pe ces recuells de faits, sont publies des documents et discussions sur 


les bonnes conditions 


pour observer et experimenter, des analyses, des bibliographies, dos critiques, erc. 
Abonnements, un an, du 18 janvier, 12 francs; la livraison, 2 fr. 50 


Revue Philosophique - 


DE LA FRANCE & DE L'ETRANGER ] 
Dirigee par TH. RIBOT, Professeur au Coll de H 
pi 


VINGTIEME ANNEE, 1895 


La REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE paralt tous les mols, par livraisons de 7 n 8 feulllos grand fr 
forme ninsi n la fin de chaque annee deux forts volumes d'environ 680 pagos chnoun. 


CHAQUE NUMERO DE LA REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE CONTIENT: 


1° Plusieurs articles de fond; 2° des analyses et comptes rendus des nouveaux ouvrage: 
Iques francais et etrangers; 59 un compte rendu, nussi complet que possible, des publie 
de l'etranger pour tout ce que concerne la philosophie; 47 des notes, documenta, obse 


servir de materiaux ou donner lieu n des vues nouvelles, 
PRIX D'ABONNEMENT: 
Un an, pour Paris, 30 francs, — Pour les departements et l'etranger, 33 fran a. 


La livral5son......us troja 


3 franos, 


Les annees econleon se vendent soparemunt 30 franos et par livrasions de jj 


Vingtieme table des matleres contenues dans les douzo premieres annees (1570-1 
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La REVUE PHILOSOPHI : 
articles sont signes ot TEE nu a 
Aveugle ot exclualf pour l'expertene 
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MRS. WILLIAMS, THE MATERIAL- 
IZING MEDIUM. 


The New York Recorder of January 
alst, contains a report of a séance given 
by Mrs. M. E. Williams at 232 West 46th 
street, New York City. The report which 
js by an anonymous writer is headed 
"Spiritualistic Tests.“ Mrs. Williams, 
ihe medium, does wonderful things in a 
wonderful way 'Her Surprising Manifes- 
tations,” etc. The following named per- 
sous certified to the ‘‘genuineness of the 
manifesitations occurring at the above 
sance which was given under such test 
qonditions as seemed to preclude the pos- 
sibility of fraud: Mrs, L. Nichols. W. 
Pilkington, John F. Clarke, Mrs. J. Frank- 
jin Clarke, Mrs. John Anderson, Elia 
Norraikow, J. M'Lean, John W. Free, M. 
E. Free. E. P. Bloche, Thomas S. Smith, 
Henry J. Newton, Chas. P. Cocks, Mrs. 
Jennie Potter, Mrs. K. Stern, Olivia F. 
Shepard, F. W. Regas, Cromwell G. 
Macy, Jr., Melville C. Smith, Lester A. 
Chittenden, John J. Jennings, John Haz- 
elrigg. 

The report says: The séance broke up 
having the faithful satisfied and the 
skeptical mystified,” 

“All the spectators were reputable and 
well-known citizens. Few were professed 
believers in Spiritualism. Many were 
y*n skeptics. Their presence was re- 
quested by card. They were asked to 
form themselves into a committee to sit 
in judgment on Mrs. Williams and settle 
the doubts that had arisen as to her me- 
diumship. 

The cards of invitation were eagerly ac- 
tepted, even by those who expected and 
possibly hoped to see a failure. As to the 
writer, he went there with a thoroughly 
unbiased mind. He neither accepted nor 
mjeted. In spiritualistic matters he was 
merely an agnostic. Before the evening 
wis over his no-faith had received a 
gvere shock, 

Mrs, Williams began by placing her- 
«ll in the bands of a committee of ladies, 
headed by Mrs. H. J. Newton and the 
Countess Norraikow. They made a thor- 
ough search of the room in which the 


ance was to take place. Then the 

withdrew with her to another room. Her 
the disrobed in their presence, and sub- 
mitted to a minute personal investigation 
V demonstrate that she had not concealed 
shout her any of the masks, wigs, eto., 
which it was charged she had used 
abroad. 

While in the hands of these ladies the 
writer was invited to make another exam- 
ination of the room. This was done so 
carefully that even the carpets were lifted 
ind the walls sounded, Everything was 
an should be, Then the audience were 
waled, Mrs. Williams reappeared. Ina 
short speech she referred mildly to the 
newspaper and other reports that had 
ought to discredit her. Her guides, she 
Mid, had forbidden her to take any active 
eps in the matter, but they had promised 
‘Waid her to vindicate her pretensions, 
The first tests were personal. Names 
snd incidents in the past lives of members 
‘uf the audience came trippingly from her 

ps. As to the writer, she showed au un- 
‘canny knowledge of certain of his ante- 
cedents that sent a shiver down his back 
and prepared him for whut was to come. 
At last she cried: "That power has gone 
from me.’ a 
Then she sat on a chair placed a 
the wall. The curtains we ee 
ber and the lights lowered 
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show reached its culmination when Little 
Brighteyes, achild hardly a quarter the 
size of the medium, came out in a good 
light and seated herself in a small rock- 
ing-chair. Like alittle baby she rocked 
heeself and crooned to the music. Sud- 
denly, in full view of the audience, she 
slipped from the chair, and instead of re- 
turning to the cabinet grew smaller and 
smaller. till nothing was left but a tremb- 
ling spot of white on the carpet. This 
finally went out. The writer confesses 
that the chill in his back now took on an 
icy tinge. But, being hemmed in, he had 
had to stay and pretend he liked it. Fresh 
Spots on the carpet now began to appear. 
In face of the steady stare of thirty pairs 
of eyes, these grew larger and higher, 
swaying from side to side like columns of 
white vapor, till they finally took definite 
Shape as menorwomen. In one instance 
two friends vanished through the carpet 
as a gentleman was speaking to them, He 
stooped over them, astonished, as they 
grew less and less, their voices growing 
weaker and weaker, till, with a faint 
sigh, they were gone.“ 

We reprint the above (without com- 
ment) though the writer’s name is not 
given, the more readily beeause of our 
references to the report of Mrs. Williams’ 


séance in Paris. 


THE JOURNAL AS AN ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 


The following unsolicited letter just re- 
ceived explains itself: 
Office of T. C. Best & Co., 
Patent Steam Boilers, Engines, and 
Water Heaters, 243 W. North Av. 
Chicago, Oct. 15, 1894. 


Mr. B. F. Underwood, Editor THE JOUR- 
NAL. 

Dear Sir: A short time ago we were in- 
duced to give THE JOURNAL an advertise- 
ment, although doubtful of its being of 
any value to us, for we believed the peo- 
ple among whom it circulates were not of 
the class that would be likely to buy any- 
thing in our line, or even ask for cata- 
logues. 

We must say that we are having a grat- 
ifying disappointment, for requests for 
catalogues are coming in, and we are en- 
couraged to expect some sales through 
this means of introduction to probable 
customers—all we could hope for from an 
advertisement in any paper. 

Yours respectfully, 
T. C. Best & Co. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Margaret Tyner, of Flatonla, 
Texas, passed away from this early life 
at her home on January 12th, 1895. Mrs. 
Tyner, Margaret Prewitt, was, born in 
Edinburgh, Indiana, on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, 1829; at the age of twenty, she 
was married to R. N. Tyner of the same 
state. Shortly after their marriage, they 
emigrated to the State of Texas, where 
they have lived for nearly forty years 
with the exception of about ten years dur- 
ing which they lived in the Republic of 
Mexico; for the last twenty years they 
have resided in Flatonia. 

Mrs. Tyner was tbe mother of three 
children, all of whom preceeded her to 
the spirit-land. She was during almost 
her whole life an earnest Spiritualist, and 
in her life exemplified its highest teach- 
ings; pure and noble in character, but 


mgenoles associated with it, the operation of eleo- 


The earlier symptoms of dyspepsia, 
such as dístress after eating, heartburn, 
and occasional headaches, should not be 
neglected. Take Hood's Sarsaparilla if 
you wish to be cured of dyspepsia. 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral is known by its 
works. Theexperience of half a century 
proves that no other preparation of the 
kind stops coughing and allays irritation 
of the throat and bronchial tubes so 
promptly and effectually as this. 


When the scalp is atrophied, or shinny- 
bald, no preparation will restore th» hair; 
in all other cases, Hall's Hair Kenewer 
will start à growth. 


Mothers will find ‘Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup” the best to use for chil- 
dren while teething. An old and well- 
tired remedy. 


CLAIRVOYANT EXAMINATION FREE. 


By Dr. E. F. Butterfield. Beyond ques- 
tion there are hundreds of (so-called in- 
curable) individualsthat could be restored 
to health if the cause and location of their 
diseases were understood and pointed out. 
He will satisfy you he understands your 
disease perfectly. Enclose lock of hair 
with stamp, name and age. 

Address, DR. E. F. BUTTERFIELD, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


One of my children had 
a very bad discharge from 
the nose. Physicians pre- 
scribed without benefit. 
After using Ely's Cream 
Balm a short time the dis- 
ease was cured.—4A. O. 
Cary, Corning, N. Y. 


CATARRH 


d 
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ELY'S CREAM BALM Opens and cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, Allays Pain and Inflammation, 
Protects the Membrane I 
he 


Heals the Sores, 
colds, Restores the Senses of Taste and Smell. 
Balm is quickly absorbed and gives relief at once. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
ble. Price 50cents at Druggists or by mall. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


TREATED FREE 
Poaltivrely CORED with Veg- 
stable Remedies Have cured 
many thousand «ases called 
hopeless. From first dose 


= OS Re rapidly disappear, and in ten aes at least two-thirds 
racul 


CM NUR 
mal. DR. H. H. GREEN & SONS, TAURI ATLANTA, GÀ. 


The Independent Pulpit. 


A Liberal monthly, devotedto the true, the beau- 
tifuland the good In science, philosophy an dethics 
J. D. SHAW, Editor and Properietor, W aco. Texas. 
Terms, $1.50 year. 


THE COSMIC ETHER AND 
TIS PROBLEM 


The Invisible Actuator of 
The World of Matter 
and Life. 


B.B.LAWIS. 


This volume giver the author's views of “the in- 


‘simple and unassuming as a child, she | anite ether, that unseen monarch who holds all 
matter in the hollow of an almighty hand," of the 
nature 


of matter and the powerful physical 
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DR. GREER’S 
Pabulum of Life 


—OR— 


Mind Force. 


JABULUM OF LIFE OR MIND FORCE electrifies 

and illuminates the mind, restores lost harmony 
and lost vitality 

Pabulum of Life Is in no case n medicine, but a 
metaphysical nutrimental and life-generntor of 
great power. 

Pabnlaum of Life ls a new creation and divine in- 
spiration, and will purify the moral and spiritual 
nature of man 

Pabulum of Life will Increase the vital force 
stimulate the mind to action. awake thestumbering 
faculties of the soul, and re-vitalize the whole being. 

Pabulum of Life contains a spirit essence or Nu 
triment of great power. For instance, every time a 
dose Is taken, tne person, whether sickly or healthy 
will gain in proportion a certain amount of natural 
force or energizing power 

Furthermore, it clears the Intellect, and Invigo- 
rates the mental faculties, and how It does all this, 
nnd even more, Is a mystery, which no science can 
explain, excepting on the grounds of electrical vital 
action, resulting from the absorption of a new com- 
bination of elements, or force generated and diffused 
throughout the constitution. 

Pabulum of Life is exclusively derived from the 
active principle of the herb of the field. the flowers 
of the forest, and the leaves of the trees, and har- 
monionsly compounded at our laboratory 

Pabulom of Life ls palatable and pleasant. harm- 
less as the dew drop, of eminent utility, and for 
generating a general inward vital energy, is without 
example in the whole domain of medicine. 

Pabulum of Life ts equally adapted for all persons, 
male or female, and Is esvecially adapted to persons 
of trail constitution, or where there Is a loss of nerve 
or vital force. 

It will animate the weak and weary, invigorate the 
young. and rejuvenate the old. 

Pabulum of Life is a condensed combination of 
crytallized essence or force and must be attenuated 
or diluted in about PIFTEEN times ITS BULK OF 
WATER, and may be taken as often as three times a 
day. 

Trial package by mall $1.00. Preparedconly by 

DR. R. GREER, 


127 La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
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A Story of Absorbing Interest! 
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FINANCIAL REVOLUTION. 


It points a great moral that must sooner or later 


be realized by every Patriotic American Citizen. 
Read it for the sake of Home and Country. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price—25 cents. Offlce of 
THE JOURNAL. 
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A Weekly Journal of Psychical, Occult 


and Metaphysical Research. 
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‘ty | i 
rather than love, Thochittrey NNI 
him, and their mother regürded Na 
curiosity and distrust, They 1 
trained to look upon her us ay luf 
ing, Their father's oft repeated ay D 
his sons had been: % 
"When you have wives ke 
der, boys, keep them Mes n 
And his example had enforgaj hu, d 
cept. ^ 
It was scarcely to be wordyry 
Mrs, Arnold had not any wish ln. b 
Tell the lads not to pray for m 


| 


diagnose the case, all could prognosticate 


has not been on one consecutive line, but 
that different species have been evolved at 
the same time from ditferent points from 
lower to higher forms and have passed | ed her 
awav to make room for the evolution of | physic did more to retard the progress of 
1 the foe than any other thing. — The doc- 
torhas changed my medicine, now I shall 
get on a bit," she would say to any chance 
visitor. This isthe bottle, take a drop, 
don't be afraid. It will do you good. You 
do not care for it; well, put it down. I 

never says 


the end, 
Perhaps the simple faith which prompt- 


to swallow a continuous rill of 


Ne lle d 


= In the light of this it is 


Founder and Editor, 1865--1877, 8. 8. JONES. 
Editor 1877-1869 % John C. BUNDY. 


other species, 
not to be wondered at, that scientists have 
in vain been looking for the missing link 
guided by the mistaken notion of. current 
There never was a 
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theories of evolution. 
missing link in the sense it has been pro- 


posed, that is, a full sized, developed man clever man; he 


think he is a 
anything, but he juss sits and studies my 


Entered Bt the Chicago Post-ofice a» Second-class | with some features of the brute. The dis- " 
Tail Matter. covery of the pygmies in Africa, Polyne-| case. Sometimes he is here an hour or said to her daughter one morn{gg "ey 
Se — x. 2 * í T 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION sin, and Italian pygmies or nanocepba!es | more and then he goes away. will keep me on hand. Ido ge V tng 
one Copy, I Wear. 32.50 | coupled with the recent archmoligical dis- But time passed, and such change as | 9f lying here, and John prays iy Doy, 


ful." 
Next day the doctor paid his, 
visit. my 
"[ have g—ot some new p- Ils ft 
he said, “you will be b—elter for b 
you will find.” i 
He had a well controlled stammer | 
amused Miss Arnold who showed bim g 
the door, and returned laughing, 9 
"Cheer up, ma,” said she, "Sis homes 
pathic doctor takes quite a brighi vies 
you must not give way.” à 


Ine Copy, 6 Months, - 


: ni coveries of Koellmann now show, that our 
Single Coples, 5 Centa, Specimen Copy Free, r k : 
x existing races of man had a precursor in 


asubspecies of the pygmy race. And it 
is clearly pointed out by these discoveries, 
that the missing link will have to be 
looked for in a diminutive being, which 
had its own starting point on the evolu- 
tionary scale. 


for the bet- 
had 


there was dic not seem to be 
ter. Her husband children 
grown accustomed to the sight of her sick- 
ness, while hourly the burden of it grew 
more unbearable to her fettered spirit. 
Prisoned within the walls of the heavy 
mansion into which wealth had drifted 
them, the only escapes were in looking 
forward through the gate of death, aud in 
Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth carried | Passing backward through the doors of 
memory to the freedom of a girlhood spent 
For she could not 


and 
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THIG PAPER 18 A MEMBER OF THE CHICAGO 
PUBLISHER'S ASSOCIATION, 


Hall. Chicago. the other evening, in talk- 
ing of the successful work of the Salva- 
tion Army in reclaiming those unfortu- 
nates generally thought to be beyond re- 
ligions or moral influence. 
"Our work is known, thank God: and I 
think it will be acknowledged by all who 
are acquainted with the Salvation Army 


read or write well and had not comeof a 
It was reported that her : 
father, a farmer and Methodist, had and & far seeing look in her Ns 


scholarly stock. 


She said: | Opened his sermon at the little meeting- 


house one Sunday night, with the words, 
"T thank the Lord I b'aint n'eddicated." 


And he was the proximate cause of Mrs. 


For her mother lay back on thé piligy 
with a strange dew upon her white fig) 


"Lift me up, Alice," said Mrs, Amy: 
"lift me up, it has come—open the wi 
dow; Iam dying. I am golog to mip 
wax flowers along with Lizzie Piper. Tu 
your pa——that——." 


that we are nothing if not practical. We Arnold's similar gratitude. She had, 
believe in working where work is needed. | however, only one regret, being quite un- 
We believe iu going down into the dark | conscious of what she missed by so many 
places, in going wherever there js need | outlooks on life being darkened for her 

B. F. Underwood is open to applica- and sorrow. It is there we believe we | by ignorance. This discontent was that 
tions for lectures within twelve hours’ should go with aid and comfort. We be- she had not been permitted to learn to 
ride of Chicago. lieve in reaching down, not only for the | model wax flowers with the friend of her 
— — poor, fallen women, not only for the] youth, Lizzie Piper. The accomplish- 

Orders for “Mollie Fancher, the Brook- | Poor girls who are homeless and friend- | ment then so much in fashion had been 
lyn Enigma," by Judge Dailey, may be less. We believe in going after the fallen | regarded as a faivolity and useless art by 
sent to this office, Price $1.50 per copy. men as well, carrying to all practical as- | Mrs. Arnold's mother, and as little short 
sistance and the good tidings of salvation, | of a blasphemy by her father. 

A few copies of “The Heroines of Free- To all these we go not only witha mes-| «God Almighty makes flowers well 
thought.” by Sara A. Underwood, a age. not only to tell them that we are | enough,” said he, you can't improve on | pury her. Iguessed ma would 
handsomely bound volume of 327 pages, | 5OTTY. not merely with a plau for some-|'em. Lizzie Piper's fat cabbage roses das butied her Dor anybody else, 
is for sale at this office. ltincludes bi- | thing better or a scheme for work; the | takes her hours to make and has no sort uessed he'd rather have buried ms 
ographic and character sketches of Mad- Salvation Army goes with something | of smell, let alone they cannot stand the ies the would have buried auy = 
ame Roland, Mary Wollstonecraft Good- firmer, with something to take their feet | sun, which the old pink monthly in the 5 ie some beaatifül Wax violis Wi 
win, Mary Shelley, George Sand, Harriet | out Of the guagmire of sin and sorrow and | back garden puts out many flowers every ve She was always fond of 
Martineau, Frances Wright, Emma Mar- place them on the firmer ground. We go day fresh with dew and scented some- d the wreaths of china flowers 
tin. Margaret Choppellsmith, Ernestine | With love and sympathy and with a firm, | thing like. Get a little honest work, lass, aii the departments of pa's shop 
L. Rose, Frances Power Cobbe and George | “shaken belief in humanity," Mrs. | and let the trumpery be.” lovely. We had them chained down i 
Eliot. This volume which has up to this Booth then took up the question of seud- | And Mrs, Arnold had sighed but sub- 908980 can’t steal em off the grave” — 
ume sold for $1.75-4s- offered for $1.95, ing Young women into the dives and sa- | mitted, and the sigh had echoed at inter- | Yes," said Miss Arnold, 0 er 


postage included. loons, and asserted that it was just as | vais during her- life, for the one unde- | Dick. Ma’s faith was firm at de Ii 
safe and proper to send the girls to such veloped power she consciously possessed. | We must all dwell on that." v. 


Rev. B. A. ©. Stephens, St. Joseph, Places as the older women. Not one case | she did not dream of gratifying herself "I wish” said the eldest son, an int 

- x ee. d youth, "I wi 

Missouri, writes: Mrs. Catherine P. had ever been known of evil befalling the | now in the face of her husband's stern de- 105 Hes Dre on gawd, 
Huxley passed to the higher life | 7°U2 women who worked in the slums ; 


nunciation of Lizzie Piper's work as | flowers. Ididn'tknow she v 
December 80, 1894, in the 72d year of aud dives. The sum of 83,000 in cash | «waste of wax.” Her deceits were many | Went, or I would have s 


her age. Her maiden name was Salis. And Pledges was contributed to found and | but always for the benefit of her children; | *¥e 2 ward of prayer with 


“ 1 V 
She was born in Albarg, Vermont. She zurtzin u home for unfortunates in Chi- in avoiding for them the tyranny of the hid fier e i 
moved to the State of Ilinois in 1840, and 


father's despotic rule. But it became the | handkerchief by the fire, 
later dame to St. Joseph, Mo., where she Subject of her thoughts waking and dream- 
lived until her transition. She was mar- 


A POSTPONED FREEDOM. ing, the thwarted ambition of her exist- 
ned to P. A. Huxley, formerly a hotel- ence, the point in which her life had failed. 
keeper of this city. Mrs. Huxley was By Mun WHEELER. She brooded over it, with a feeling of in- 
born aod raised in the Universalist faith, | Mrs Arnold had suffered for many | jury, and with a vague indignation 


but later became a materialist. Three | ears from an incurable disease which against fate, which her more serious 


What the message WAS no One ty 
knew. Miss Arnold ran to recall the de) 
tor and to fetch her father, and while gie 
was absent the end came, [ 

Perhaps the youngest boy, the * 
grace of the family, missed her mostly 
she had shielded him  oflenest from Mr 
Arnold's coarse anger. j 

“Ma’s gone," he blubbered to s cit 
who came to condole the day after th 
funeral. “Ma's gone. She died, you 
never have thought it after W 
she's been ill. Wegot the Rev, Di 


Any obtainable book may be ordered 
from the office of TRE JoURNAL. 


« was recognized by the medi- | But in the prime of 
A the funeral] services held by her Nu bacs 
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HUMAN BEAUTY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


The eyes of men without an orator." 
—Lucrece, 

There is an old and familiar adage, which has 
ig been in circulation, that ‘‘beauty is out skin 
ip," the truth of which the writer wishes to con- 
and also to mantain, very stoutly, a contrary 
pinion. There are, indeed, some utilitarian people 
lo like the Yankee when he visited Niagara and 


ity in the human countenance and form. But 
ho enjoy it in nature or art must also be ele- 
by its manifestation in man, the noblest 
of God." It is as great a power in the world 
ellect or wealth, and its possession must bring 
its owner as much joy or sorrow, according to 
mumstances, as great genius, signal talents, or 
terial riches may do, and also obligations with 
‘As much as those possessions do to their owners. 
eyes were made for seeing, then beauty is its 
wo excuse for being," and the love of it and the 
light in looking upon it is inherent in all who are 
ila wed with any innnte sense of it whatever. 
There is absolutely no true beauty in a human 
or form without some internal correspondence, 
me quality of heart or mind in keeping with it, 
hough these attributes may be latent only, and 
k discovered on hasty acquaintance. Even the 
ind bears witness to this truth, expressing strength 
refinement or other traits. If a countenance be- 
ays to the student of human nature a quality which 
inworthy, by so much is that face lacking in the 
ements of true beauty, Sometimes faces are seen 
lh very fine points in them which indicate excep- 
endowments, but which on careful study or 
er different conditions, show latent qualities of 
|. when the whole aspect is changed, and another 
‘sonality is seen in the same organization, and 
enn think only of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


„J 


Her character is well known, 
been in keeping with her face. 


TRUTH WEARS NO MASK, BOWS AT NO HUMAN SHRINE, SEEKS NEITHER PLACE NOR APPLAUSE: sur ONLY ASKS A NEARING. 


CHICAGO, FEB. 9, 1895. 


inward conditions affecting mentality. ‘Her pure 
and eloquent blood glowed in her cheeks until it 
seemed her body thought.” The blood which 
mantles on the face is a wonderful example of the 
telegraphy of brain and nerve, which, at a word, 
sends the rich color into the maiden’s cheek. 

But complexion alone does not make 
beauty, for it may exist in union with ill features 
and in countenances devoid of expression, while 


perfect 


there are faces possessing no regularity in forma- 
tion and no bloom or exquisite whiteness of skin, 


opment of spirit than others, and this is seen in the 


faces of infants and children, while the latter may 


show its growth later in life, 
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face lacks the strength and nobility of expression 
which is seen in the physiognomy of Madame Roland 
aod in that of Queen Louise of Prussia, who, with 
less of absolute beauty of feature, is regal, majestic, 
and forms a noble picture of womanhood. 

Inthe Book of Beauty, which was edited by the 
Countess of Blessington, there is a picture of Queen 
Victoria in youth. The face has the charm of ite 
years, and the neck and arms are fine and symmet- 
rical, which indicate refinement of organization. The 
face is pleasing, while it expresses no commanding 


By ANNA OLCOTT COMMELIN. but in which the soul bas ennobled and transfigured | or regal qualities. In this respect it is the an- 
“Beauty itself doth of itself persuade xl, and these bear witness to its triumph over mate- | tithesis of that of Elizabeth of England. The 
rial conditions. Some are born with greater devel- | latter shows the character of the great 


sovereign, resolute, proud and haughty, but her face 
is lacking in the womanly qualities which the former 


possesses. The physiognomy of the Empress 


In looking over many portraits of female loveli- Josephine shows something of the Creole softness 


ness, the face of Isabella, Queen 


of Edward Second | which renders it easy to understand the saying of 


of England, arrests the attention by its surpassing | Napoleon that the ‘applause of the French people 


beauty. 


The large, full eyes, with their drooping sounded sweet to him as the voice of Josephine,” 


ashes, express depth of feeling and sensibility, the but her face is neither a beautiful nor a reliable one. 


and sweetness. 


WU 11 * or 1 * è 1 
Ern vacioluwater," Georg and depreciate chiselled features refinement, and the mouth délicacy | That of Madame Recamier is much more so, much 
One would choose this face from | more expressive, too, of the fascination which won 


» 


among many noted beauties, and linger over it, and her so many friends, joined to greater integrity of 


return to it again and again. 


her face. But plunge 


state, thus early with the cares of a family, and the in the eyes. 
constant anxieties from which she was not shielded, 
but which were forced on her by her unworthy con- 
sort, what wonder is it that her mental powers gave 


This child-wife, wed- 
ded at thirteen, displayed for many years, traits of 


character in keeping with the matchless beauty of beauty, 
d into the gravest troubles of | Strength and fineness in the features, and poetic fire 


character, 
The face of Robert Burns is very noble in its manly 
with Intellect enthroned on the brow, 


It is a face sulted to be the exponent 
of a rare and great soul, and symbolizes, outwardly, 
the genius within. That the life of Robert Burns 
was imperfect shows that some qualities in him were 


way In the fierce conflict? A tribute to her gentle na- not developed on earth, which may hereafter blos- 


ture was manifest in the pardon which the king gave | som into beauty, for, 
to those who had takes arms against him, as it was 


“through the prayer of his dearest companion, Queen 

Isabella," and that from her son is also of interest, 

when later, he issues a mandate concerning the 
body of his dearest mother." 

The face of Catherine of Arragon, is an attractive 
one, and expresses the qualities of strength, feeling, 
and dignity, which she displayed in her appeal to her 
brutal husband. The fidelity of character was in 
her, although the object of it did not deserve her 
loyalty. Faithful unti! death," her last words to 
the faithless Henry were, mine eyes desire you 
aboveall things." Selecting afew more instances, 
the faces of Madame Roland and Charlotte Corday 
are examples of beauty without and within. That of 
Madame Roland shows fine features, exaltation of 
expression, fulleyes, and resolute mouth and chin. 
historically, to have 
The countenance of 


in this world, few are 
metrically rounded, and we are, many of us, but 
“fragments of diviner thiaogs." But with such 
wretched environment as was that of Burns, ia early 
life, we may well agree with Hawthorne in honoring 
him for what successes he nchieved over temptations, 
as well as for his later efforts at reparation of the 
early errors of ignorance, all of which are in keep- 
ing with the frankness and goodness of his face, for 
it is one of which we must think, such harmony is 
in immortal souls.“ In conclusion, the thought of 
Savonarola is most fitting that ‘creatures are beau- 
tiful in proportion as they approximate to the beauty 
of their Creator, and perfection of bodily form is re- 
lative to beanty of intellect." 


sym- 


WHAT DO WE KNOW ? 
Br Jupce A. N. WATERMAN. 
Knowledge is of two kinds: that whicb is the re- 


À "T OT SN 


sult of observations made by the senses, and that 
which exists by virtue of the constitution of the 
mind itself. The first is conditional, limited; de- 
pendent upon the accuracy of the impression re- 
ceived and conyeyed by the senses. The second is: 


ve corres 
1 y- Charlotte Corday is a fascinating one. Those speak- 
8 i ing eyes must have been marvellously lit with patri- 
otism and the hope ofsalvation for her country to 


hey are 
in the | he very verge of madness. Compare either of 
* 
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FEB, ] 
convey to the mind tbe impression that there are six | edge or observation of ice, and why should he credit The judgment thus arrived at js t DD { 
only before us. &taleso contrary to his experience. the evidence stated by the senses. [s not 


Now from a variety of causes the senses may not The story is useful as an illustration of the fact truth, their observation is often Wi. 
have correctly noted the actual fact; we believe that | that it does not do to be too sure that the laws de- | report incorrect, but the truth remalps tha 
there are but six men in the group; it is possible that | duced from our observation of nature cover her | the mind there would be no Conslderation 
in reality there are seven. The knowledge of the | whole realm. A gentleman looking at his wife's | judgment. The fact that we possess the 5, 
matter we have is that the senses have conveyed to | canary said: Why does the bird twitter his mouth | make this judgment is part of our absolut, 
us the Impression that there are only six; we say and | for a moment after he has finished his song?“ ‘I | edge. All absolute knowledge is a purely 
truthfully that we saw but six; our absolute knowl- | never saw anything of the kind," she replied. | conception; a perception by the mind of lie, 
edge is that we are conscious of seeing but six. There.“ he exclaimed, do you not see that twitter | condition; an understandirg of eternal and at 

The senses of all men are imperfect; those of still made as if singing?" he asked. But he is still | verities. 
some are better than others, but imperfection is the | singing," she answered. And so the bird was; but the Truth is the thing which is. Not necesari, 
unvarying rule: to it there are no exceptions. We | votes with which it finished it's song were so high | thing as observed. Not the impression maj, 
call to the aid of the senses, many things: micro- | that they were inaudible to the husband, although | the senses, the report given by them to the 
scopes and telescopes, audiphone and telephone, yet perfectly heard by the wife. Who knows The the conclusion arrived at by the judgment, bej 
ald the senses as we may, we never approach to | harmony of the spheres" is a mere poetic effusion? | very thing that is, as seen and known by the ey 
anything like perfect seeing, hearing, tasting, smell- | There may be beings whose senses enable them to | infinitude. 
iug or feeling. hear the *'music of the stars." It is quite likely that most of the concluso 

We know that many animals perceive and distin- | the scientific world concerning the laws of mus 
guish colors that for us have no existence; and we | and force are nearly correct; but of this thers igg. 
also know that the senses may be cultivated, | can be no perfect knowledge; because the obi 
strengthened and made more keen. The ordinary | tions of these things has been made by Ie 
able seas, continents, hills, mountains, plains and Hear does not recognize a distinction in the pitch of | senses working with imperfect instruments, 
valleys, green fields and flowers, forest and stream, musical notes of less than half a tone, while persons | is a wide and varied, an ever extending realy 
the approach of winter, the coming of summer, seed | Whose hearing has been trained easily distinguish | which our knowledge is absolute. 
time and harvest, growth and decay, life and death | quarter tones; but no amount of training ever brings Mathematics is a purely spiritual scenes hy 
commingling, moving and marching on in that eter- one into a complete perception of even the smallest | man measures, weighs, compares the various 
nal evolution which is the law of the universe. portion of the world of matter by which we are sur- | of the material universe; yet all the instrumentally 

What are the events of this world to the myriad rounded. Man is always an indescribable distance | by which its work is done are pure creations of ty 
dramas enacted in the millions of earths before, yet | from the absolute reality of things. Thus whether | spirit which sits in judgment upon the evidence yi 
all unseen-of us. we look out upon the vastness of the universe or in- | the senses. There are in the world of matter 

If sight did not fail, we might look into the houses ward toward the minuteness of its parts, upon the force no such things as mathematical ni 
and study the lives of dwellers there, more freely | 8tupenduous monuments of systems or the infinitesi- | There is to be found what we call one man, ose 

than we can the doings of those who live upon our mable spat. within which countless myriads of liv- but that is very different from the mathematical 
own globe. ing creatures move and die; we find on every haud | which may be divided into two ora thousaod ena) 
realms concerning which our senses give us little or equal parts capable of being reunited into the or 
no information, and are forced to the conclusion that | inal one. Nothing of the kind can be done wlth ay 
sense perception can never give to man a perfect un- | material object. And it is because mathemslle 
derstanding of any part of the material world. 


” 


Looking up in the sky above we behold a thousand 
stars, bul nothing of the tremenduous activities 
there existing. If our vision were perfect we should 
see spread out before us countless worlds, innumer- 


And what know we of it? who understands aught 
ofthe ultimate constitution of matter? who has seen 
any of the invisible atoms that, forever whirling, 
compose all the things that impress the senses. Not 
one. Nor can weimplicitly trust the evidence of our | The teachings of science, great as they are, pring | ence whose operations are always the ame! : 
senses, a realization of the fact that the knowledge we have | truths, once ascertained, are more ondudag W 


of the universe is but a glimpse of the real truth |the everlasting hills. When, however, this 
is applied to the measurement of material 


The most conspicuous of all phenomena is the 


in respect to it; that thera will never come atime in 
daily march of the sun. Taught by this glorious : à : m" 
spectacle, blessed or burned by its daily heat, lighted | Which the realm of sense perception will be more | the domain of pure mathematics being thus left | 


than a groper, crawling slowly along with the | the solution of the problem creeps more or im 
feeble light given by organs seemingly designed to | error, because of the incorrect data furnished by 
imperfect organs of sense. 

(To be Continued.) 


f 


from youth to age by the rays it cast upon the earth; 
in all time a majority of mankind, accepting the ob- 
vious lesson thus given, have believed that each day | ?^9ble man to live and to suggest to him thoughts; 
it revolves about our planet. A few, basing their but not to open up the realities of being or the source 
belief upon other evidence and most careful thought of the consciousness that enables him to think and to 
reject the common impression. perceive. 

Sclence, dealing aa for the most part it does, with The discoveries of moders days, the research and By R. B. WesTBROOK. 4 
the observation of the senses only, necessarily holds learning from the time of Copernicus to the present, The gigantic effort which has recently been =| 
all its opinions in abeyance, ready to change and instead of bringing the actual universe nearer to the | to unite the Spiritualists of the United States noi 
10 abandon any and every conviction it has whenever comprehehsion of man, have served to put it farther grand national organization has thus far proved 


more extended and more complete investigation shall off. For the Greeks and Hebrews to whom the world signal failure. -w 
show that its present convictions are wrong. was a land lying mainly along, beside and near to] A convention was called to meet in Chicago, & 


one sea, the Mediterranean. Media terrae, in the ‘ 0 whom ls TU 
| It confesses that at the most it knows only a few tember, 1893, by five paonr r 
l of the laws which govern the conduct of matter and 


middle of the earth; creation was not so large as to | the corresponding secretary. Three of these pin a 

excite awe or seem beyond the grasp of the under- | did not attend the convention, but the other trom 
something of the history of the processes through standing. "They talked of four elements, fire, earth, i 
which substance has come to wear lis present form 


d E ba on hand. The convention from the at 
nir and water. lementary substances are for us „National Delegate Convention 
and present its present appearance. It acknown-| very different things, but the real nature of any of ns e cial 99 of America, 
epe d it has only beliefs held upon imperfect them we fathom no more than did the Greek the na- delegate? One sent with a comm ie 
Sed ilab) sala wn | Sane Of: Bia. y another or others. A committee on ¢ 
free of certainly has been deduced, that its conclu, |. Whether the facta that come through the senses | called for, but no list was produced ex 
sions are spoken of as knowledge; put Si Tlie. into the mind be many or few, they are of value and | had been prepared in advance by Mr. 
mate constitution of matter, ns the impelling cause they serve as the basis of knowledge only because of | the committee on credentials stated 
of force it knows nothing. For aii mankind there the faculties of the mind that enable us to reason | added the names of others to it, who 
isin respectto all information that comes to the concerning such truths and therefrom to form opin- | and then it was unanimously 
mind only through the medium of the senses; that 


ions and beliefs. me a report of the proceedings of ü 

í , In the realm with which science deals there are no | but I no where fnd any list of sool 

aus is readily MONT Vicente 8 espe such things as opinions or beliefs; they are purely | these 150 (more or less) delegates p 
CELA E" i AR AMORE: bug ie ` — | mental creations; based so far as they relate to mat- | Even in the appendix where the 

In the main, thingsare probable which are in ac- gates (so-called) are arranged by 

gle society is mentioned. Does it n 
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time | the thoughtful reader, that 

upon | representative, or delegated 

is given | The point I desire to | 
‘ent | held in Chicago was ı 


a pure creation of the mind that it is a perleti 


y 
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| In my judgment this Chicago convention | of calling all the lecturers and mediums mission 
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same idea, but somewhat more directly, has been ex- 

po right to ereate a Board of ‘Trustees, in the | aries! The President himself is doing missionary | pressed by L. Feuerbach—'Der Mensch ist, was er 
prof Columbia, and to call that board a Na- | work to-day in Maine, and to-morrow in Maryland. | isst"—man is what he eats,—an expression which 

; Association which they did. Congress alone He is now in Missouri, and next week he goes to | has become popularized wherever the German lan- 


the right to create by special charter, a national | Michigan. 
watoa., To cull n board of nine trustees national, 
got make it national, 


guage is spoken. 
I learn that he has several missionaries in the field That this proposition is fully in accord with every 
to solicit applications for charters from lyceums— | day experience, one need but observe some of the 


fut we are pointed to the incorporation of this and others, nnd to take up collections! We have re- 


wiation by the District of Columbia. This only 
esthe association less national! Ihave the law 

wo me under which the District of Columbia, 

y grants certain charters. It is a general law 
Jappliesto all religious, educational, and chari- 

le societies. It rends thus, It shall be lawful 
be members of any society or congregation in 
ie district, formed for the purpose of reilgious wor- 
p ete," (to have certain rights which are men- 
yoned.) The expression Such society or congre- 


species of the animal kingdom that subsist on differ- 
cently had much discussion over the question of or- | ent foods, and compare their chief characteristics. 
daining lecturers and mediums. Great stress has | We sball find that the animals subsisting upon other 

been laid upon the matter of incorporation under | animals are savage, spasmodic, and lack persistency 

State law. Certain writers seem to have charter on | of effort; while, on the other hand, the animals that 
the brain! Now asa lawyer of the Supreme Courts | subsist on such only food as is obtained from the 
of New York and Pennsylvania, and of the Supreme | vegetable kingdom are comparatively mild, endure 
Court of the United States, I do not hesitate to pro- | continuous labor, and possess persistency of effort. 
nounce all charters absolutely useless so far as the | Indeed, it would seem entirely impossible to deny the 
ordination of ministers is concerned, The largest | influence of food upon the development of the chief 
and most influential denominations do not have | characteristics in any of the species representing the 
non“ frequently occurs in the law, and clearly charters, except secular ones, relating to property | animal kingdom. 


Sys what was the intent of the law. There must matters, A corporation is an artificial person, con- | which I desire to establish, namely: 
Mea society or congregation" in the District of sisting of one or more individuals having the legal The universally admitted intellectual superiority 
olumbia which asks incorporation. ‘The law is for capacity of succession, with power to sue and to be of the Hebrews is due chiefly, if not altogether, to 
de benefit of religious societies within the district. sued AST LG ROME DATE amonak OF hi real | the system of dietetics which prevailed among them 
#000 as the association attempts to act outside of Sod personel. spear DY eo rd C ever since they haves history, and not to any claims 
one toreign corporation. The oertifl. OY Senergl law—o! the States or District, in which | oftheir being a God-chosen people, or because of 
sol incorporation signed by five persons (of it exists. Now I call upon our corporation worship- their having lived separated from ees among whom 
hom two are non-residents) is of no account. It is po x: ES puo steels Er Dele FFF P heredity.) a vue D 
alaw under which the charter is granted that de- aliate Societies dui in vhe United States author- | often explains away things, but does not always ex- 
termines its character, and the Notary Public only izing the rond of ministers, either direetly or | plain them satisfactorily. 
Miests the fact and not the validity of the form. indirectly. To grant such charter would be religious | I shall try to make it clear to those of the readers 
how T affirm that when the so-called National Spirit. | "*""Paton rae k pracka pee Ot church and | who are in the habit of thinkiag—as to others - 
mlists Association, applied for. a charter, it had no State. Ordination in the sense in when she United | ing can ever be made clear to them—that It is the 
lenceus n ‘society or congregation” for “relig- States government, and the several States Rogers it, | kind of stuff utilized by them to subsist upon for so 
los worship within the district," and that it has no | " pue FFV Pese many centuries, the stuff 3 of which they build 
ich existence to-day and that its nine trustees re- hos nothing to do and would violate its own secular | their bodies, and the preparation of which does not 
ilie at such remote distances that it is impossible] Principles if it should assume it. 


'This brings me to the proposition 


require a species of brutalization, that makes the He- 
Ir em to act as a board, and that therefore its Spiritualism is nota religious society, sect or de- | brews what they are. 


business, which is mainly outside of the district and nomination, but a number of aingie associations, 
relates to the whole United States is conducted by having no organic connection, or discipline, no uni- | God's chosen people, as something that can receive 
Bree or four officers of the board. Now I sayasa | form confession of faith, no standard of morals; and | no scientific demonstration, unless lt be in the sense 
lawyer that this charter from the District of Colum- | 29 tests, of priestly qualifications, either literary, in- | that everything in the economy of nature has its 
bia, is not worth a row of pins! It could be revoked tellectual or ethical. Moreover es associations particular and equally important place to au or mis- 
My day in the proper court of the district, and its | may be christian or infidel at pleasure! No such | sion to perform, though we may not know jüst what 
ificers enjoined not to collect money from the people | rope of sand"—can ever perform me functions of | it is, let us turn to the argument of exelusiveness, 
In ine several States. The trustees could be re. | 2 church, and I thank God for it! We have had | which is so often advanced with considerable stress. 
trained from issueing charters to widely scat. enough of Em and 10 a 755 n ay iem I a fallacy of this is very plain from the following 
- refer the guerrilla mode of warfare to the make be- | facts: 
ruine oio i lieve en i, which has no object = view | 1. There is any number of eel, that have for 
tharter general from the District of Columbia. | but to get an occasional marriage fee of $1.25, ard | any number of centuries maintained a separateness 
These charters issued by the National Society to | to ride on children’s tickets on the railroads! We | from others, and yet in the ine of intellectual de- 
xal auxiliary societies hanging conspicuous in a do not want Christian rites for such small gains. | velopment betray nothing moe to be proud of, 
hundred lecture halls are a fraud on the simple | The greatest mistake that the ancient Hebrews ever] 2. It would seem that in any given country the 
minded, and are not worth the paper they are made was to demand a king, like other people. The | Hebrews, and those among whom they dwelt, bora 
Printed on! I saw the gaudy pictures, adorned with | more Spiritualists ape the sects, and talk about | for any number of generations under the same geo- 
he United States Capitol, in both of the lecture “ordained ministers" the less respect will they com- | graphical conditions, such as climate, soll, vegeta- 
balls of Philadelphia last Sunday, and in the oldest mand, and the less influence will they exert. Al- tion, scenery, eto., should have kept up with each 
society there was a large placard on the walls call- ready the greater number of iptelligent Spiritualists | other in the D of intellectual development—ualess 
ing upon the people to pay up the “per capita tax” have been driven into the more liberal churches. | ‘‘exclusiveness” is knows to confer upon those who 
Wo the National Association! It would be ludicrous, | You might as well attempt to organize the aurora | practice it some „occult“ powers capable of modify- 
Wit were not so absurd, to see a little society of borealis ! ing the influences of geographical conditions. 
three or four trustees in Washington, under charter 3. Nor is there anything that can be maintained 


from the District of Columbia (ten square miles), | THE INFLUENCE OF FOOD UPON INTELLECTUAL in the claim that having been debarred as a rule 


hey have been impelled, when 
lording it over the great States of Massachusetts, DEVELOPMENT.* from political careers t 
New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, and intellectually inclined, to study philosophy and 


Other populous States. It certainly must require a Br W. H. GALVANI science," since they are known to have mastered all 
great amount of courage to go into these and other Now, in the name of all the gods at once, that long before Christian love and charity mani- 
old States, to introduce an illegitimate youngster in Upon what meat doth this our Cæsar feed, tested themselves in the form of such inbuman 
idling clothes and ask them to bow down and That he ís grown so great? cruelties and barbarous persecutions toward those, 
him tribute! The board, for there is no so- Julius Cæsar, 1, 2. | who, it is so persistently claimed, have furnished 


or congregation,” ot profess to have any | In these few words Shakespeare gave expression | them with a Savior and a complete scheme of salva- 


property, real or personal, yet it is a great financial | to a thought the great importance of which is but at | tion. Indeed, it is a matter of history that in any 
stitution. Itcha ordinary charter, | present beginning to be fully appreciated. And he | given country their intellectual greatness was an 
25 conti the chartered so- very appropriately has put this expression in the | acknowledged fact long before persecutions were in- 
mee) Se nouth of Cassius, the man, who, according to the | augurated against them; and in all probability that 
mighty Cwsar, “reads much," and “thinks | particular greatness must have been at the bottom 
ds a great observer," and “looks | of their misfortunes, for it is a well known fact t 


" It is with this, | among the persecuted and the persecutors the for 


that Cassius » 


Leaving out tne claim or argument of their being 


| 


T 
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intellectonl powers greater thao those which exist | which it never will be able to free itself 
among all others. Io either case it brings us back 
to the starting pojnt—how is it that the Hebrews 
have either from recent times, or from the remote 
phat, a power which enables them to attain intel- 


lectual superiority, and which the unseen powers, or as creatin, 
the unknowable, with the exception of some very | source of ite being of a stimulating character 


Now, is 


degeneration of intellect —keeps marching on 


5. 


creatinin, carnin, etc., 


few individual cases, denied to all others? 
Hence, 


does not explain, as stated in the text of the propo- 
sition? 


velop a taste for liquors. 


ments, which, 
stand the test of criticism, let us now proceed to in- 


whether there is avy- j sumption of lotoxicating liquors. 


quire into the question, 
thing real, or tangible, wherein the Hebrews actually 


differ in their dally life fro.a those among whom they 


radically differ from others, and that something is 

the system of dietetics to which they have adhered | junction, Be fruitful, and multiply. 

for any number of centuries, and nothing more. the earth, and subdue it“ — (Gen. 1.28.)—more so 
than any others; for drunkenness also stimulates sen- 


And In this they are a living proof of the correct- 
ness of Feuerbach's maxim, Der Mensch ist, was er suality, anda violent craving for its gratitication 


isat;” this, Indeed, Is the key note to tbe situation. | And let no one think that this item is somewhat 


and here are some of the reasons upon which the | stretched to suit the theory which is being advanced 
bere; those who are capable of observing things can 


prove this to their own satisfaction. 
Such are some of the facts ia the case, facts which 
natural inclination. and from their very childhood, | could be considerably multiplied, but which are 
livedon a very simple diet, and, in the most promi- | however sufficient to prove my proposition as being 
nent cases, they have entirely abstained from the f scientifically correct. Let us now see, what has al- 
ways been the relation of the Hebrews to dietetics in 
30 far as the facts just stipulated are concerned 
Their diet has always been very simple, consisting 
principally of what is furnished by the vegetable 
kingdom and some dairy products. They use but 
very little of animal food. and in whatever little they 
do use they are restricted to but very few domestic 
animals. These animalsare slaughtered by a certain 
person only, who is maintained by their community, 


cies and parents, weshall fiad that such as have been | and each animal is thoroughly inspected before and 

led chiefly upon animal food will exhibit al! the char- after killing. The meats are so prepared as to re- 
i acteristics of the carnivorous; while those fed chiefly | moye every particle of blood—a very important item 
deen ootaiued from the vegetable kingdom will | «cot removes nearly all, if not all, of the crea- 

develop mildness of character, capacity for contiau- | tin. ete. Their diet, being free from stimulating 
ous labor, persistency of effort, and with these— | ...ytractives,” they are thus relieved from any crav- 
memory, a sense of moral responsibility and unself- | ing tor stimulating drinks—drunkenness—and there- 
Ishuese, generosity, sympathy, friendship, loyalty. | fore they are also free from continually creating a 
et. all of which tend to brighten and strengthen tendency toward crime, which degenerates, or, at 
‘the reasoning faculties, the intellectual powers. least, checks the development of. the intellectual 


3. Foods obtained from the vegetable kingdom are powers. Their women never engage, nor assist, in 
killing of animals, and hence transmit none of the 


proposition is demonstrated : 
1. It ia a well-known fact that all truly great char- 


acters In anclent and modern times have from some 


use of animal food, 
2. Whatever effect food bas upon animals other 


than man, the same, or very nearly the same, it also 
manifests upon man; this is based upon the fact that 
all, or very nearly all, of our definite knowledge, re- 
garding the phenomena connected with the human 
organism, we obtsined from experiments upon aní- 
mals other than man. Observing the influence of 
food upon à number of animals of the same age, spe- 


infinitely cleaner and more attractive than animal 
foods, which, at best. are repugnant to the senses. deadly blight connected therewith to their offspring. 
And, furthermore, there always have been a good 


_ Vegetable foods thus cultivate the usthetle in man, 
which, in turn, bas a refining tendency, and thus aid | many among them who have absolutely abstained 


the development of the intellectual powers. We must | from the use of animal food in any form whatever. 
also admit the fact that there is something more at- Now, if in addition to tha above, it can be estab- 
tached to food than the mere chemical substances, | lished that a deviation from that system of dietetics 
known as proteids (albuminoids, gelatinoids and ex- | has led toa marked decrease in their intellectual 
*ractives,) fate, and carbohydrates (sugar and | powers—the case, it would seem, ought to be con- 
starch), something which makes each food article | sidered fully established. Here are two very im 
‘differ #0 much from others, and which chemical ap- | portant cases: 
1. Spain bas absorbed a very 


 pliances have as yet fai'ed to detect, but which nev- 
 ertheless exists; and tbe degree of purity and excel- | Hebrews, so much that it is generally admitted that 


. lencies in that particular principle is in accordance | there is hardly a Spaniard but who has some Hebrew 
withthe effect a given article of food has upon the | blood in his veins. Such being the case, what has 
become of the Hebrew brains of which there was 


= ‘The killing of animals necessarily brutalizes | such a remarkable abundance at the time of their 
Outside of professional | expulsion from that country in 1492-47. Spain 


large number of 
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sessing sufficient power to accumulate and transmit | communicate to their offspring a deadly blight from 
. And thus 


the work of brutalization of character— which means 


The craving for animal food is due to the pres- 


encé ín its composition of certain extractives, known 
which are the 


Now, 


It is a well known fact, though the M. D.'s seem to 
that stimulating foods de- 


not the “heredity” argument an explanation that] be silent on the subject 
mand of the system stimulating drinks, and thus de- 
the alarming in- 


crease of drunkenness, because of the Increase in the 


Having disposed of the commonly employed argu- 
like tbe miracle argument, do not f consumption of animal food; and the corresponding 
Increase of crime, because of the locrease In the con- 
Statistics tell us 
that about one-half of all the convicts were brought 


Into existence by parents who were busy replenish- 
dwell? Yes, there is something real wherein they | ing the earth while in a state of drunkenness; and | 02¢'6 mouth be polluted with the flesh of his felge. 
who are the children of our c 


these convicts in tura seem to obey the biblical in- 
and replenish | Mother Nature as much as any of us, and whe 


e who are engaged In it. 
there are but very few, if any, who do such | practically degenerated and since then produced | with pure, fragile, and fragrant flo 
business willingly, unless it be the not nothing . in art, literature or | has made u contract with a Broadway flo 


and Veg COT cma ien they perenne feed upon | coverin; 
the inside of a reptile to the outside | roste. Tho. 


- 
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among their European brethres. Bot, whe 
turn to old Europe, where they stil! coailosa s 


they are, they have, according to universal 


art, literature, philosophy, Selene etx. eu. 
and gloomy, indeed, will be the day for the lw 
ish people, when, in their system of dietetic, 
should descend to the level of that certale 
that never stops at anything, but is ready to 
whatever is In the shape of organic matter, Iros 
filthiest reptile to some decaylog corpse of lu 
species. And correspondingly bright will beth 


for humankind, when the peoples that call 
“civilized,” shall abandon the borromnm of 


slaughter house, and the tilth of the Desh pots; 
no one's lips shall be stained with the blood, Bor asg 


J 


creatures, 


eve: vone might sing with Goldsmith: 

No flocks that range the valley free 

To slaughter I condemn; | 

Taught by the Power that pitles me, l 

I learn to pity them. i 

But from the mountain's grassy side { 

A guiltless feast I bring: | 

A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied, í 
And water from the spring." 


It is probably unnecessary to add that it is sot y 
argue some flat, stale and unprofitable theological 
question that these lines were written; but to cali t 
attention of those who think to the excellent fata 
of a vegetarian diet, tne only mode of living 
is in full accord with the highest principles of justes 
to all that lives and has a being. To defend 
maintaio this proposition against the 
those who adhere to the cruel gospel" 
slay, and eat —is a task which I am quite will 


undertake. 


LILIES AND ASTORS. — 
Does a suggestion of tender satire lurk fo the 
statement of a New York paper that if ít were true, 
as the old legend says, that every blossom placed 
the gate of the last home of the dead represenuds 
tear, the late wife of Wiiliam Waldorf Astor, 
was entombed a few days ago, would have a river ol 
sorrow constantly flowing past the marna hous 
where she can neither see nor hear nor be touches 
by its chill? Whether or not this is true, tbe 
be no denying the fact that our exported mi 
is, even in the presence of death, ruled by an ore 
powering sense of dramatic effect. 
Under ordinary circumstances it would ! 
erous of any man to criticise grief or itë 
But the case of William Waldorf Astor Is b; 
means ordinary. Instead of remaining here, 
native land, which gave him his millions at 
deserves to derive some benefit from them; 
of depositing each day with his own han 
tle token of love in the tomb of his dead | 
turus to his adopted Eng_and, where h 
himself and his contemporar.es by a disp 
nalism which causes him a weekly loss 
thousands of dollars, and trusts his hus 
to the care of a few hired servants. 
That the body of his wife may still b 


dreams among them, as there always bare : 


serve their dietary regulations. and, = handy | 


scaled the loftieet heights in the schleremene s 
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Ulles cach day, with perhaps as many more | ways ready to accept and in some cases to pay for. | carried to Boston prison, May 234. and kept there 
the clusters forming the tassels alone con- These gentlemen do not wish the fact as to bow they | seven months. She was a daughter of William Bas- 
twelve bunches of double English violets, | write to be known. Flammarion. the French astroro- | *^"* Sr. | 

ss large as the grest knot which is the stylish | Per. writes, or did write, automatically, Joel Tu- m tiep eie was arraigned and sent to p 

t0 the afternoon street toilette. The fany. author of standard works on law. and inventor | - n, MAy * ue she was imprisoned until — 
l of Tiffany's car refrigerator, wrote essays and books nber Tth, nearly seven months. She wasan old 
on used is a network of fine wire, which | without conscious thought or effort. I knew him lady. the wife of Isaac Hart. and died November 28. 
the blanket perfectly flexible, so that it | well. I have letters from bundreds of men and 1700. l 
gracefully over the suggestive harshness of the | women who write automatically. ü a d caer = Aene Hast, BOR 
The wire framework is replaced each day In the churches and outside of the churches are 85 der 2 Mar mae ^b. pays a nee been = 
REN ATS eR ee aU "automatic writers.” who know that the phenom- | P^ eye les y. for imputed witchcraft ap 
every vestige o e g y enon is genuine, and who would be glad to see some prays w be released. * wi 
jp been removed, and the same device, in fresh | attempt at an explanation of the fact: but the atti- 6. Sarah Cole, the wife o! John Cole, was tried 


woven in their stead. The flowers which | tude of men of science in regard to the phenomenon | * ce fie the first of February, 1693, and 

: : ^ i acquitted. 
a sed are invariably to be destroyed, destroys all confidence in their competency respect- x DS ES ; “he 
I m = y i - ing such matters, for those having the experience, 7. Elizabeth Proctor, wife of John Proctor, of 
er withered or not. The cost of renewal each | ho are left to r Danvers, wasa daughter of William Bassett She 


py is estimated zt about $200, making the cost of | by the men who profess to make facts and the con- condemned to death. but was released on account 
Becorerings already contracted for in the neigh- | clusions based thereon, the special objects of their 1 circumstances. Her husband was 
jorbood of $40.000. observations and study. The result, as might have | 4 . wy E | 
This does not end the expense, for, to preclude Deb anticipated. iis tbat many accepi there), dem us Precio xm ae E io 
n automatically written messages as special revela- ae ess they all wore, should have been sut 
possibility of default, Mr. Astor has hired a man, | tions of truth, and under the old theological ideas of es n 2 Xu epp and the danger of death, 
ee only duty will be the care of the vault at | revelation, regard them as of undoubted veracity | ^^ ‘be accusation of a few hoyden girls of uncertain 
frisity Cemetery on Washington Heights, and the and validity. Unverified assertions and extravagant eae ra by wild — — — distem- 
iy morning service of placing, in Mr. Astor's theories are often put forth as the ne plus ultra o! Se 2 peram is 5 which now excites our 
mal, the floral A : A intellectualism. Books automatically written, in era D e readers will doubtless be 
, the floral offering on this altar in memory of | these as in earlier times, have been presented to the ie to know what was said about the accused 
lle. The man began his new task last Tuesday | world as veritable revelation of truth. Long essays d pc i is re it trifling for a serious re- 
à K ^ bord. and only merits notice for its consequences, 
by placing $300 worth of flowers around the tomb's | purporting to be from Swedenborg. from Thomas : x x s : : 
yew habitant. Paine, from Theodore parker, have been received The following is the testimony against Thomas 


2 < 7 Farrar: 
ss 8 tf E 
In spite of the proud boast of the New York Cesena == F deposition of Ann Putnam who testifieth and 


Herald that this enormous contract for flowers for Thus we have thetwo extremes—those whe deny ipm — Es aes an of ane i pera appara 
pirate use has probably never been equalled, and | everything without investigation and those who be- event eee eee E 
tbat the question has arisen as to the probability of lieve everything without exercise of a critical. dis- TEETE 3 tb tis book? ent DRM 
getting the required daily supply of lilies of the val- criminating spirit. Let the facts be known, andthe xe chat was his cde. uud EA whos hs OM 
Bo which pply various theories. whether they have recourse to PE EEN eats of bis: uad people abet t cali 
iy, which is a flower that grows naturally during spirit agency orthe subliminal-self of the automist, "s idt xis vum u: and he said DA WIES ud 

Vs part of the year, there are many good people | or to both, or to neither, be fully considered.— | PD Otd rakner pasara: : s my grand- 
bo frown upon this theatrical display, and refuse | B. F. Underwood in the Investigator. 


father, for my father used to call him father; but I 
| told bim I would not call him grandfather, for he 
in de impressed by figures that would bring comfort 


was a wizard, and I would complain of him. and ever 


pmanya poor man. Why destroy the flowers after NEW ENGLAND WITCHCRAFT. ne hath d me kl Dh Biagi os and 
brief day’ - i n um pinching me, and almost choaking me, and urging 
1 A [From Lewis's «History of Lynn,” page 182. } me continually to writ in his book.” 


En eee vizio tle Rospiete Eno The year 1692 has been rendered memorable inthe| The testimony against Elizabeth Hart was as fol- 
l ms of poverty? Batter still, why should annals of our country. by the great excitement and lows: “The deposition of Mary Wolcott, who testi- 
eh a sum be lost in a display which can only fade? | distress occasioned by imputed witchcraft. It was fieth and saith, that on the 18th of May, 1692, | saw 
by pour profit into the pockets of one man, when | an awful hour for New England—superstition was == Apparition S pees mS ncs deis m by 
Yo many instit : abroad in her darkest habiliments, scourging the | Pincbing and choaking of me; and urged me griev- 
| E Se et ae. ane learning are x land and no one but trembled before the breath of | ously to set my hand to her book. and several other 
ents? Thus the name o the destroyer; for no one was safe. It seemed as if | times she has tormented me, ready to tare my body 
Bgood woman could have been perpetuated, and | legion of the spirits of darkness had been set free | in pieces.” b 
Mus struggling humanity would have received a | from their prison house, with power to infect the There were several other depositions, but these 
blessing truly sacred in the eyes of man and of God. | judgment of the rulers, and to sport, in their wanton | were the most important; yet on evidence like this, 


-Boston Budget malice, with the happiness and lives of the people. | respectable people were taken from their homes, and 
E The stories of necromancy in the darkest ages of the | imprisoned more than haif a year. It is some satis- 
i world—the tales of Eastern genii—the imaginary | faction to know, that some of the judges and jury- 
AUTOMATIC WRITING. delineations of the poet and the romancer—wild and | men afterward saw their error and regretted it. 


Something for vague, and horrible as they may seem—fall far short Some restitution was also made, by the court. to some 
or the 7 d Nass pb trash An genere End DI the terrible realities, which were performed in |o! the sufferers. Mary Derick was allowed nine 
. Of psychical research In particular, the open daylight of New England. The mother at | pounds, being at the rate of six shillings a week dur- 
: deen gained in this: that of late there is a dis- midnight pressed her unconscious children to her | ing her imprisonment, and five pounds for her goods 
inct recognition of “automatic writing" as a fact. | trembling bosom—and the next day she was stand- | lost; and Sarah Bassett was alsoallowed nine pounds. 
Hitherto it has generally been ignored, by men of | ing before a court of awful men, with her life sus- The first thing which opened the eyes of the prose- 
Mdenceas well as by popular writers, when it has pended on the breath of imagination—or barred | cutors, and tended to put a stop to accusations, was 
not been t à within the walls of a prison, and guarded by an | the “crying out" against the Rev. Jeremiah Shepard, 
n treated with contempt. They who have armed man, as if she were a thing to be feared—or | minister of the church at Lynn, asa wizard! Every- 
-&ondescended to notice the phenomenon at all have swinging in the breeze between earth and sky, with | body saw the absurdity of the charge, and the court 
associated it with deception and fraud. It belongs | thousands of faces gazing op 1 her, with ONE ames pc e it he pisar posano much 
to n class of _| mingled expressions of pity and imprecation. The | farther, themselves might not be sate. 
) ly have SC E eii en d father, Sala | from his work at eve to his] In reflecting on this subject, it should be remem- 
: P peaceful household—and in the morniog he was ly- bered. that people at that time generally believed in 
which they have been in entire ignorance. When ing extended on a rough plank—with a heavy | witchcraft. It was part of their religion, and under 
ny one with whom the subject has been a matter of | weight pressing on his breast—till his tongue hud | such a misconception of scripture, the slightest indi- 
“personal experience, has called attention to it and started from his mouth—and his soul had gone up | cations were proof. The more absurd, improbable, 
Ned for aa explanstion, he has usually been treated | t0 Him who gave it—and all this, that he might be | and even impossible a thing was, the more certain it 


made to confess an imaginary crime. appeared—for many people very wisely conclude, 
a person fit for an insane asylum or as a charlatan | The alarm of witchcraft commenced in February, | that no one would assert an impossibility, unless it 
ng to impose upon the public. in the house of Rev. Samuel Parris, of Salem, with | were true! We wonder at the delusion of those days 


| Orthodox theologians and ultra-materialists have | an Indian girl named Tituba. Thirteen women and | —but is there no mist before our eyes at present? 


been about equally disinclined to give any considera- uae a ep Eee ny eps 5 8 0 Grge Bir. 
E " tho subject; Nei C decoy gu) Fran ar ane they would not answer or confess. More than one] A BrNHAR miner named Donald McFarlane, who 
devil” has been the most common explanation when | hundred others were accused and imprisoned, of | resided at West Benbar Rows, disappeared from his 


tant. On mentioning this to his neighbors they went 
y ) to the place indicated, saw footprints of the missing 
At Salem, May 23d, and | man in thesnow, and eventually found the man him- 


until De- | self standing upright in the water, which was 
hter of | three feet deep, with the ice all frozen rou 
in vaste ide dead. Halbert has a local re 
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THE EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS. 


Psychologists are busy destroying all the old-time 
beliefs as to the factors in the activity of the human 
mind, Spirit is evaporated, leaving only a material 
something which somehow responds to a vibratory 
movement from without. Soul is resolved into a 
consciousness of change, which cannot be explained 
as it ls the fundamental element of all experience. 
And now we have the authority of the leading psy- 
chologiste of this country, that there is no such fact 
as The Expression of the Emotions." Darwin was 
all wrong when be thus entitled his book, which ap- 
parently should have been called The Expression 
of Stimulating Objects.” For we are told now that 
„movements are not caused by the emotions, but are 
aroused reflexly by the object." Professor James is 
to be accredited with this new theory of expression, 
which says that ewe feel sorry because we cry. 
angry because we strike, afraid because we tremble; 
and not that we cry, strike, or tremble, because we 
are sorry, angry or fearful, as the case may be." S 
we may legitimately infer, that we cannot feel sor- 
row unless we cry, Or angry unless we strike, 
afraid unless we tremble! 


reference is made when it is said that the mental 
emotion results from the movements 
changes in the body." 


and 


mon organism. Feeling is concentrated In 


brain so that it may be more perfectly coórdinated, 


whole, and therefore it cannot properly he affirmed 
that movements and other changes in the body ac- 
tually cause mental emotion any more than such 
changes can be said to cause Organic emotion. The 
utmost that can be affirmed is that certain bodily 
movements are attended with certain particular 
mental emotions, and it would be equally true to say 
that these emotions are accompanied by the bodily 
movements, 

The actual fact is that with organisms in which 
there is no nervous concentration the feeling and 
the bodily movement are concomitant. Special 
phases of feeling and special movements are asso- 
ciated, however, and as the nervous system becomes 
or differentiated these feelings and movements 
We have always thought necessarily arouse each other. When the higher 
that sorrow might be so profound that it could find | nerve Centers have. become concentrated, and 

no issue, not even in tears, and that passion could the brain is established as the seat of ewo- 

beso controlled as to be amenable to a soft word. | on in opposition to the general organism, 

‘We were taught also that only the coward trembles, | Which is muscular rather than nervous, bodily 

but now it seems that a man is a coward only be- movements are able to give rise to emotions, but 

cause he trembles, at the sight of something that af- these can also cause bodily movements, ‘That such 
fects his nervous system or the flow of his blood. is really the case, appears from the fact, that we can 

This explanation is supposed to be required by the be sorrowful for ourselves, or be angry at our own 

facts that «the animal in the presence of ite enemy conduct or fearful of its consequences. It is doubt- 

may feign death or run away as will best contribute less true thatan object presented to the sensibility 
to ita chances of escape, and a man may be may giverise toa particular muscular expression, 

‘paralyzed’ by fear or flee according to circum- without first appealing to the related brain center, 

andes“ Such movements are or have been useful, and be attended with the proper emotion. But this 

and they are now supposed to be governed by the is through the force of habit consequent on the 
use und not by emotions associated with them. Thus continual repetition of the associations. Otherwise 

a man sneers because his ancestors were preparing the bodily change would not occur until the sensible 

to bite, and not because he himself feels in a biting presentation had been referred to the brain for con- 

‘mood. With due deference to the eminent psycho- sideration, and the resulting expression would be 
"logists who have adopted this view, we cannot think thatof the emotion there aroused, which would de- 
is they have improved on Darwin. An animal may pend on the mental estimate formed of the object 

bite for several reasons. He may bite because he is presented. Here it could not be said that tbe move- 

hungry, or because he is angry, or he may do so ment is aroused reflexly by the object. When an 
merely iu play. But ifthe act precedes the emotion animal in the presence of its enemy can either feign 
whatisto determine which emotion shall arise, death or runaway, it exercises choice between the 
hunger, anger, or fun! It may be objected that two modes of escape, and hence it is not the circum- 

"biting in play is an imitation of the biting in earnest, stances which compel it to do either, but the esti- 

and that this may have been followed by the eating mate formed by the animal of such circumstances, 
Of the unsuccessful combatant. But it cannot be If it thought it could deal with its enemy it would 
said that an animal feels hunger only when it is | Pursue neither course, and its conduct is thus truly 
‘actually ready to bite. The chief incentive to action governed by the emotions while being guided by the 
both by men and animals has always been hunger, intellect. And so with the man who is “paralyzed” 
which asserts itself in the absence of any object by with fear or flees, according to circumstances, The 
which it could be satisfied. It will be said that hun- perception of danger may have the former effect, but 
ger is pot a mental emotion and therefore it is not a this is not truly reflex. The perception gives such 
case in point. But if not mental it is organic, and |" shock to the nerve centres which control muscular 
hence with all organisms which do not possess a action, that they are not able to formulate proper 
nervous system the feeling of hunger is on the same instructlons and hence movement is paralyzed. 
level as all other feelings; that is, they are all alike On the other hand, if the man flees from the danger, 

organic. the action may result spontaneously from the percep- 
erm that all tion of the danger, but probably this seldom occurs. 
T have originated in organio If there is the least difference in time between the 

7 $588 ino x j full perception and ihe movement, we may be cer- 
e, seen g that the most complex tee tuin that an intellectual operation has taken place 
have descended from the least complex. Such must 
rs of much or- und that ibis is attended with au emotion, the fol- 
"3 ; É e e ee inre ba afi md lowing action being the result of the coöperation of 
T truly 8 d by crying or anger by these two factors, and therefore not reflex. 

striking, than it can be affirmed that hunger is — 
by biting. The question is complicated by a THOUGHTS ABOUT IMMORTALITY. 
which psychologists are apt to lose sight of.| In his confession of faith which was noticed in 
the nervous system was developed feelings | Tue Journat recently, Professor Ernst Haeckel 


led to become centralized, and with the forma- | states his reasons for disbelleving in personal im- 
of the. 


E 


n that those psychical processes are d 
destroyed if these parts of the bra 
ms D Histoto, 


other 
The brain which is the seat 
of the emotion is here regarded as distinet from the 
body, whereas the two are parts merely of a com- 


the 


but nevertheless it belongs to the organism as a | soul as separated from our brain, as WO can e 


and arrangement of the gan — 
refers also to the Alaco vere n ns 
ten years with regard to the processes "i 4 
tion, which he regards ns of docs] vg | 

although wrongly we belleve, Hy "pe 
“Judging of human spiritual life from 3 


point of view, we ean as little think of our} 


the voluntary motion of our arm apart frog * 
traction of its muscles, or the chreulatio, " 
blood apart from the action of the hens a 
might set against this dictum of a man ol mid 
certain facts bearing on the possibility of, 
tion from the human organism, even dur'bg lit, 
something which has at least the appearance yy 
original with all its activities. We may relee y g 
phenomena exhibited in the presence of p 
Paladino and other well-known mediums; the 

of which has been vouched for by men of high 
ing in the scientific world, as proving the posi 
of such action outside of the body of the weg y 
and at a distance beyond normal reach, as showls(y 
presence there of an intelligent living somos 
which is usually invisible but may become a 
partly visible. 


The persistence of the belief in a future iig 
Haeckel ascribes to the influence of heredity asii 
the physical law of inertia. That which Once tiki 
firm root remains, and in the case of the dooivisey 
personal immortality “there comes into play alg 
the interest which man fancles himself to ham jg 
his individual future existence after death, alg 
vain hope that in a blessed world to come there if 
treasured up for him a compensation for the diy 
pointed hopes and the many sorrows of his earthly 
life." This hope is, of course, regarded by Blau 
as purely delusive, and he also thinks it ls 2 nie 
take to suppose that the idea of immortality huj 
any ennobling influence over the moral natureo!mas 
He cites the ''gruesome history of meditoval 
and the psychology of primitive peoples, 
the contrary. Hueckel declares also that 
is not innate, and that it was not taught i 
by either Buddhism or Mosaism. Of course Wi 
have been sceptics in every age, but until 
exactly what was taught on the subject by 
and Moses we may decline to believe that they ms 
no belief in a future life. In the one case the de 
trine of transmigration of souls, and in the 
certain ideas connected with the dead are 
sistent with its full denial. The cases of disbellells 
the continuance of personal existence after death an ' 
so few, us to warrant the assertion that the 
it is and has always been general If not unl 

As to the grounds on which the boliet 
tained, no doubt those mentioned by Haec 
much welght, especially that of hereditary 
This influence ia supported, however, bj 
phenomena which have been regarded in 
rigbtly or wrongly, as proving the truth 
lief, handed dowu from primeval times, 
tinued existence of the disembodied 
was assumed by magic under all Its phases 
black or white, that is bad or good; and Ch 
is supposed to have furnished the most 
evidence of such continued existence in the 
rection of Jesus, The happy hunting gro 
Indian is only a localized phase of the | 
which the Christian writer has palnted in 
of Revelations, and although the 
supplied the color in both cases, In 
tian alike firmly believe netunl. 
established that life beyond the gr 
dream, Of course all this is a “valn ho 
who hold views similar to those whi 


Y 


" 
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who played so importanta part ín the drama which | of spiritual growth and attainment," The operation 
ended in the expulsion of Adam from that paradise, | will be mental Lf the help sought to be rendered is 
From the fact that she afterwards became the wife | rather to cast out ignorance, prejudice, selfishness, 
hethar true or false, however, a bellef has no ol Satan we may Infer, moreover, that she was hla sympathy," and if the desire to help Is strong and 
idoal valuo unless it affects the conduct. And as | Willing agent In the temptation, and thatshe knew | sincere, the perception of the means to be used will 
ootrine of a future life, Haeckel declares that | all the time what the consequence would be to Adam always come with it, 
and his posterity, Although Eve was not, on the] ‘These ideas are truly altruistic, and the following 
above hypothesis, a party to the tragedy she could | passage, in which we ure told how to attain the vis- 
wehaye seon; to the ‘gruesome history ol me- hot escape partsking of its consequences. The lon of good, le no less so: First try to desire It, 
bern morals," But we may ask what would have | declaration of Adam, when he firstsaw “the woman" | Next realize whether your desire e strong enough 
the condition of medieval morals without such Eve, "this is now bone of my bones and flesh of my | to be willing to suffer to gain it. Then without wait- 
flesh," may be intended as u reflection on the demon | ing for the conscious possession of it ín {te fulness, 
Lilith, but it also explains why Eve should suffer | begin to try to live and act in all «mall ordinary nf- 
with Adam and his offspring. Anciently the wife | fairs of life as if you had it, Refuse to judge others 
was, among peoples tracing descent in the maleline, | where to judge would be to condemn, Strive by 
Included in her husband's family, and she had, ns | sympathy to partake of the sorrows and joys of oth- 
with the Romans, thestatus of a child. The early | ers. Refuse to regard und estimate everything from 
Hebrews, who much resembled the Romans in many | the standpoint of your own Interests. Where you 
respects, were in thatsoclal condition, and thus Eve | would naturally be inclined to blame, try to see and 
in succeeding to Lilith could not escape from the | imagine circumstances that may possibly be there, 
death penalty exacted for the great transgression, | and which, if there, would alter your first estimation 
which theologians tell us brought so dire a calamity | of the wickedness of the action In question. If you 
on the whole human race. can succeed at all in this itis a sure sign that the 


As the wife of Satan, Lilith le said to have been | power you long for is beginning to open, and a» you 
vere it will increase and grow stronger.“ 


gp, b. 1898. 


u. whieh may be fitted for the dreamy oriental 
ennnot be acclimated among the more prat- 
es of the West. 


E d 
y e 
a has not had any ennobling Influence on the moral 


pluro of man; in support of which view he refers, 


belle? Would it have been betler? 


{ils always dillieult to ascertain exactly what in- 
fuence a particular Iden has on the conduct of life, 
aod therefore how far this would have been affected 
wpposing it to have received an iden foreign to it. 
Wo are told that the Hebrews had no belief in a fu- 
wro life. No doubt thelr ideas on the subject were 
vory indefinite. If they had looked forward to a 
higher life in another state of existence for them- 
solves personally, and in association with those who 
dad formed the happy family group of the present, 
they would perhaps have been more. profoundly in- 


‘fuenced for good than by the prospect of anincrense 


of the national wealth,or even of the aggrandisement | the mother of the Jinns, the demons of the alr who | perse 
do such wonders la the stories of the ‘Arabian — 


SUPERSTITIOUS BELIEFS. 


oftheir own particular families. The prospect of a 
renewal of earthly family ties is one of the strongest 
motives for the belief in a future life, and this mo- 
live was undoubtedly very influential among the 
ancients, with whom reverence for ancestors amount- 
ed almost to worship. Such a belief must have 
jMfected conduct more or less, and this was particu- 
larly observable among the Egyptians, who were re- 
‘minded by the introduction of a mummy to their 


Nights," und who probably belong to Persian my. 
thology. That notion suggests that the legend con-] It is remarkable how persistent are the supersti- 
cerning Adam's first wife may have had a historical | tous notions which civilized people have Inherited 
basis, The fair Persians regarded themselves as | trom their early ancestors. That the Japanese, the 
the children of light, and they were In constant con-] latest born of civilized communities, should belleve 
flict with neighboring peoples of a yellow, and possi- | the hawk which, during the recent naval engage- 
bly also ofa black complexion, whom they termed | ments alighted on the mast of one of their vessels, 
children of darkness. These dark peoples were the | to have been sent as a good omen from heaven, fs 
fousts, always to be prepared for the end which comes original occupants of Iran, where the ancestors of | not to be wondered at. But what is to be said with 
‘to every child of man. The idea of a future life had | the Persians settled, and there is no wonder there- | reference to the incident connected with the ill- 
Indeed very practical significance for the ancient fore that they became the hereditary foes of the lat- | fated “Chicora” related In the following paragraph? 
Egyptians. At death the soul had to appear at the | ber, whom they would subsequently harass in every | On its last trip over from St. Joseph a wild duck 
bur of the Jud s way and especially by night raids. The Turans thus | flew around the Chicora twice. On its circle the 
e became identified in the Iranian mind with the] duek was shot by Joseph W. Pearl, the St. Joe 
fearful ordeal, If it was found to have led an evil he darkness of which the color of their druggist, who was the only passenger on board. 
leit was condemned to inhabit the body of an un. night, with the darkne With the sailors’ superstition the Incident was con- 
usd 2008 ted th d they 
clean animal, from which it could ascend again to | 5X108 bad already associated them, and they may | sidered an omen of disaster. It was a disheartened 
human form only b ies of palnful transf well therefore have been referred to in legendary | lot of men who formed the crew of the lost boat 
i y by a series of palnful transforma- story as the children of Lilith the night-monster. | when it steamed out of the harbor Monday morning 
Mons. The good, on the other hand, were promised Lee d ard aad Taris ol European wythology ure | ®t 5 o'clock, Robert McClure, the chief engineer, 
“rewards such us the human mind could not imagine. SAVANTAN ; h ly inhabit t confessed that he felt something was going to hap- 
‘The effect of those ideas on the life is shown in the also supposed to rapreeent, tne carly: lumen pen. The presentiment was too strong to be re- 
fact, that the Egyptians prized justice above all the the countries which were overrun by the ancestors | sisted, and McClure looked like n man who was go- 
virtues and deifi 5 SES s ofthe present Aryan peoples. Thus the legend of | ing to his death. Captain Stines was too lI] to come 
eified the attributes of mercy, love and he first wife of Adam, opens up a subject | ashore and remained in his cabin during tha time 
charity. What Ie true in connection with the Egyp- | Lilith, the firs Bos P see" | his b i 1 F tain to deck - aud 
i BYR ly treated, would form one of the 5:9 Pat was in port. rom oapuem 2 
tans may be equally true with respect to any other which, if properly i there was a deep feeling of gloom and disaster 
peoples, whether Pagan or Christian. At the same most interesting chapters of anthropological science. 


ahead. 
lime no belief has been affective in leading to cor- 


. Seafaring men are proverblally superstitious, but 
rect conduct on the part of a morally undeveloped THE ELIMINATION OF EVIL. it is questionable whether they are really more 80 
people, 


A writer. under the signature of G. W. A., in The | than the persons who prefer a more settled mode of 
c—— Unknown World, an Engllsh magazine devoted to | life and whom seamen speak of derísively as und- 
GS MERERI the occult sciences recently established, had an arti- | lubbers.” 
ADAMS FIRST WIFE: cle on the above named subject containing ideas which 
Many of our readers will probably be suprised to | appear to be as original as they are excellent. He 
Tourn that, according to the Hebrew legend, Eve was terms his subject philosophical magic, and it a magic 
‘hot the first wife bestowed on the unfortunate Adam. | which everyone who desires to do good to others may 
For more than a century, that is, for one hundred safely use, Its principle is to be found in the state- 
and thirty years to be exact, his companion was a | ment, “there is a great. magic power in true desire; 
beautiful female, probably demon rather than woman, | that is, desire which is strong enough both to will 
Who was the mother of his two first-born sons. We and to do," What is meant by this doing Is shown 
say first-born sons because there are reasons, which by the preceding passage, which runs: “Whenever 
we cannot enter on here, for bolleving them to have | wo come across something we deplore, some pain or 
been twins. The word "Lilith" occurs in the thirty- | distress of physical organism, some blindness or per- 
fourth chapter of the book of Isaiah, where it is | versity of mind or soul, and the instinct to help arises 
Vrnaslated “night monster," and as Adam's first wife Eiry what will result from offering ourselves to bear 
‘became after thelr separation the wife of Sutan, It is | the pain or distress, orto be submitted to whatever 
only fair to presume that sho was really a demon, by | may bo necessary to give us the power to enlighten 
which we need not understand anything more than | and uplift the blind and perverse." The writer takes 
a spirit chat has not been incarnated. Sho cannot | the novel view that this was the ground of the moral 
have boo jowever, as she issaid to influence exercised by Jesus, who saw tbatif he 
‘of litte children, whom | could bring the Jows to put him to death, thus en- 
of hor splendid | auring pain for their sake he would become their 
nor morsel regenerator, And so any one "has power to 
p in external matters who hus power over his in- 
self to endure; and us is the power of his on- 
do will be his power to help, to heul the 
| enlighten the ignorant, to 


Ir is marvellous how long u rotten post will stand, 
provided it be not shaken. — Thomas Carlyle. 
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HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


Published in 1894 the 
greatest’ English serial 
and the greatest Ameri- 
can serial of the year. 


It will sustain tts record 


QUO 


but they have at least the psychical rela 
tionship of crime and often vice, which 
brings them near each other and also that 
other common bope of escape that makes 
them allies and even brethren; but lu that 
other galley of a badly assorted marriage 
there is notone chain alone but a hundred 
and a thousand, all invisible, with as 
many nerves connecting two existences 
condemned to the sad communion of a 
common torture which is doubled for each 
by the suffering of the other 

There is tbe chain of the heart, the 
chains of taste and sympathy. the chains 
of antipathy, habits, desires and regrets; 
and along the length of these chains there 


have a few of the beauties of life, enough 
to make home bright and comfortable. 
Let him feel he is a citizen aod not a 
drudge, and home will be victor over the 
All millicnaires are not monsters, 
Selfish- 


saloon 
all workingmen are not models, 
ness is not a monopoly of either class 
Altruism adorns them both, and ip the 
course of moral development the time wiil 
come when they shall be what they should 
be, friends mutually helpful. It is surely 
the right of workers, to try in every honest 
munver, to Improve thelr conditlon—and 
is there a better way than the strength of 
unity? The laborers union marks one of 
the highest polots in the evolution of 


1%, GN 
iA 


PRESCIENCE. 
Uy HELEN Ft Comerocn 


Upward, toward a realm aupernal 
Taro we oft with longing eyes 
But imperfect mortal vision 
Gan not reach to Paradise 


Yet, there is a clearer vision labor. Look at the condition of the work- | runs currents of spite, hatred, rancor, 
A perception, Innate, free Ingman in England during the four hun- | malediction, vengeance and retaliation 
Coexistent with the spirit dred years preceding 1825, law made itj The slightest movement on one side is 


communicated to the other by the chains 
aod makes that other feel his pain, which 
he returns doubled by its own force and 
rendered crueler by the desire for revenge. 


Prescient of the le to be conspiracy for workingmen to associate 
for the purpose of having their wages 
raised, A recent writer commenting on 
this fact says: "If. English laborers had 
continued to obey the letter of this law, 
they would probably now be working 
twelve hours a day. and be liable to im- 
prisonment if they dared to ask for higher 
wages." 

Will not unions. more than anything 
else help to break the strings that make 
labor a puppet to the caprice of capita! ? 


Cognizant of things immortal, 
The to oome, and gone before 

Independent of the knowledge 
Designated earthly lore 


EVOLUTION IN THE DOG'S BARK. 


The most curious imitation which we 
find in dogs, says a writer in Scribner's, is 


Henoe we fod the deep conviction 
‘Mong all peoples, in all lands, 
That the discaranted spirit 


n ther in pote or in the gard ly this 
Fuller, truer Jifo commands seed one may have a most magnifies thew d. 
48 to the measure of expression to which rautlon, rine 26o, per pkt: or Val unre 

WE WILL MAIL ALL OF THE VoL MA 


they have attained. 


That a spiritual existence 
Is the soul's Inheritance, 


Edward Bellamy is Indeed a dreamer of lpkt BEGONIA VERNON, mí VE a 
Pro-oxistent and eteraal, dreams; a seer of chimerical visions; the Among the savage forefathers of the 1 pkt GIANT WHITE SEID ir 5 
Qno with God io variance mad Tasso of the labor question. But all | modern dog, the characteristic of all their | 1 Pkt. JAPANESE BY, king of berr 


Bo wh*ae'erour cherished loved ones honor to the mau who amid the selfishness 


WINEBER 
1 pi NEW SPOON GOURD, 
utterance was, lo a great. extent, involun 5 


Fade away from mortal sight, 
Quick the psychic prescie ne» whispers, 
Evermore for them ‘tle light 


That no pain, or care, or sorrow, 
or can reach that restful state, 

For au atmosphere celestial 
Earth's conditions dissi pate 


THE WORKINGMAN'S RIGHTS. 


To Tur Eprron: It is a fact and a re- 
gretable fact, that much time, vitality 
and money are wasted by some of our poor 
Vitiated tnstes— 


laborers in the saloon, 


and strife for place, pelf and power," 


can even dream of n time when love shall 
clasp on terms of social equality the 
hands of every man and woman in the 
bonds of universal familyhood; a time 
when no Jay Gould could be happy 1n the 
possession of eighty millions of dollars 
while millions of human beings are stirv- 
ing. In comparison with the present 
stage of civilization Edward Bellamy's 
dens may seem visionary, but looking 
back at primitive man, whose only 
thought was for self, and then at the 
present century that has produced a 
philanthropist like a Howard and a 
Henry Bergh, when we realize that all 


tary, and once begun, the outcry was con- 
tinued in a mechanical manner. 

The effect of advancing culture on the 
dog, however, has been gradually to de- 
crease this ancient undifferentiated mode 
of expression by howling and yelping, 
and to replace it by the mach more speech- 
like bark, There is some doubt whether 
dogs possessed by Savages have the power 
of uttering the sharp, specialized note 
which is so characteristic of the civilized 
forms of their species. 

It is clear, however, that if they have 
the power of thus expressing themselves, 


whether they belong to the millionaire or 
workingman—must be overcome by ethi- 
calevolution, whose chief factor is con- 
stant endeavor, Thisisa fit subject for 
the ethical reformer and social economist. 
The mauner in which wages are spent has 
no bearing whatever on the question of 


they use it but rarely. On the other band, 
our high-bred dogs have, toa great extent, 
lost the power to express themselves in the 
ancient way, Many of our breeds appear 
hand of evolution, Edward Bellamy’s | 10 have become incapable of ululating. 
vision—like the sculptor's Galatea—shall Faro ^1 ng 1 but 15 change in e 
spring to life—a beautiful reality. So let | MOCE OF expression greatly increases the 
ued as a reason it is Duta bit of one-sided [0% dream and ope and work, ‘The chim. Seba of our dogs w set forth thelr 

: .]*ras of one auge have been the realities o : 
<i atid unworthy the name of argu the succeeding age. ldeality is one of the i halk AEN Dred dons with 
greatest gifts to man. Always floatin ; > zes. which we 
DE fépind er labor and ihis before ín luminous robes. ie BUENO máy pon in breeds which have long been 
That labor ba rot Mid Span ot nis branty, entiows reality to nim Irom " adily Bees, ert Ee 
fair remuneration, is so ap „rent that ar- height lo height, and this is the secret of fn 18 1 a NO E aera 5 TA 
ene di" 5 eger vim the progress of the race. in the bark, cach of which is clearly re- 
gun HE (age e ze ~ 9155 "The stairs" that lead to the turret tops lated to a certain state of mind, That of 
AM Zi Xi bi ‘he Liar 1 sà xA of Edward “ellamy’s fair castle were com- welcome, of fear, of rage, of doubt and of 
‘millionaire employer who : inds bun. | ™enced by those who preceded us. We | Pure fan, are almost always perfectly dis- 
7 7 5 Mel n 1 75 apina sang are building them dally, They are the tinct to the educated ear, and this although 
fashionable dinners. Gold is à beautiful R e 
iereen. for the debaucheries of the rich RR J. Furor. . 
nnn WILLIMANTIC, Conn. may be able to distinguish various other 


intonations—those which express impa- 
witating the cause of those, crushed by tience, and even an element of sorrow. 
he wheel of capital not the exceptional This last note, verges toward a how}, 
ases, receiving comparatively large wages, 


A man ever so industrious, sober and 
*onomical cannot save more than he can 
arp. A writer speaks of a man saving 
x hundred dollars in teu months. Many 
dustrious men cannot eara two-thirds of 
iat sum in a year, Here is a common 
e, a man earning seventy-five cents or 
dollar a day, five or six liue children, a 
tkly, hard-working wife, food, clothes, 
use rent, probably doctors’ bills, how 
u this man save for a rainy day, when 
th him itis raining all the time. Does 
t workingman ever aspire to innocent 
iusements, the little graces and refine- 
nts of education for himself and family 
it make life worth living? How pre- 
nphtuous! These are the prerogatives 
the rich, who often are rich from the 
iy paid work of the laborer, Is ít 
‘ht that the Jaborer should receive only 
y enough to secure bare necessities and 
y be by close saving and cheerless liv- 
‘continue to save enough to keep him 
m being buried in a "potter's fleld ?" A 
tkingman should receive enough pay- 
at for his toll to educate his children, 

vate himself, and enjoy some of the 
oy ments of life, When we see, ns 18 80 


that is needful is more selflessness and a 
wider diffusion of human love, it does not 
seem impossible thit in tbe studio of 
lime under the wondrous touch of the 


MISMATED. 


lucompatibil'ty of character does not 
mean & differenceof taste, affections, as- 
pirations; for differences are necessary to 
perfect harmony, and the man and woman 
(we have repeated it a hundred times) love 
each other better and better the more the 
man is a man and the woman a woman— 
which is as much as to say the more dif- 
ferent they are, 

lu common language, incompatibility 
of character means, for example to har- 
ness an ox and a horse of Arab breed to 
the same carriage; to put a tortoise and n 
deer to walk together; to tle a goose and a 
swallow to the same cord and condemn to 
fly together; and if these comparisons fall 
short of the reality itis because their 
enormity does not reach by a very lon 
way the psychical discords of men an 
women, 

In that monstrous pairing of the deer 
with the tortoise, the horse with the ox, 
the swallow with the goose, only locomo- 
tion is treated of, but for the rage that a 
map and & woman must take through life 
itis a matter not only of velocity but of 
environment and measure, of all that can 
modify sense, sentiments and thoughts. 
To find a comparison which at all suits 


It Is Not 
What We Say 


But What 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Does 


That Tells the Story. Its 
record is unequalled in the 
history of medicine, Even 
when other preparations fail 


Hood’s 


n the case, the workingman by the 
Ratios of poverty poorly fed, dwelling 
rless home, is it any wonder hu- 
being as it is, that he gravi- 
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y matched individuals who must live 
ther I canonly take that of a fish 
condemned to 


E ng description 
. truthfully the tortures of two . ti a, | remarkable, convincing.” Standard t 
i E WR. X 


"b live y 
5 to the saloon” this comparison isnot even good, forelther | Moods Saray 
ut thi is no reason that his w the fish the bid wout 8 six for dn. Prepared 
Md be “cut.” but rather that they ulekly but of the man or woman neither | Apotheearles, Lowell, 
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ulbs NAMED GLADIOLUS, Teach of Whi Fa, 


Scarlet, Yellow and Vari 
3 bulbs MAMMOTH o different color, 


? bulb VARIEGATED TUBEROSE, Orange foe, 
1 bulb ZEPHYR FLOW a perfect 

and our GREAT CATALOGUE with 9 
colored plates and covers, and sam 

MAY FLOWEK with two great ehromo 

5 packets of weed Noveltios and 10 choles aste (w 
61.55) will all flower this season, and we send 
B8 CENTS on to 3 al ed Hoek, j 
collections for „ Catalogue w 
naked for, as you may already have lt. sai taleg 


Order at once, as this Offer may not appear apain, 


Send us the names of Bor % of your Why 
love flowers and we will add a fine Novelty. Pit 


OUR CATALOGUE fii Kin rts 


Eare new Fruite is the finest ever Inmed: 


illustrated with elegant gute and colored 

offer the choicest standard sorte and fi 

ties. We are headquarters for all that fa New, 
i 


and Beautiful This elegant Catal 
for ?0c., or FRER If you order the articles here 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, J, 


"Aslt ISToBe? 


BY CORA LINN DANIELS. 


RICHARD HODGSON, SECRETARY AMEIKICAM 
BRANCH OF THE BOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL Ki 
SEARCH, writes: I have re-read with much pleasure, 
in print, the pages which I read so long ago in many 
script, It seems to me that you might have sll 
more emphasized the fact that the book Is not ihe 
product of your normal consciousness, This makes 
It all the more remarkable, whatever be the origa 
of "The Voices” whose utterances form the book~ 
whether disembodied human spirits, or the varying 
manifestations of your own subliminal consdoue 
ness, or some yet more foreign Intelligence, Ant 
while I cannot say that I agree with every opitiot 
expressed tn it, I think that few persons can read t 
without feeling better and stronger, and I certalniy 
belleve that most of our members would be very 
giad to have it brought to their attention, Itisy 
charming and valuable production. 

F. L. BURR, for a quarter of a century editor ot 
the Hartford Daily Times, writes: Your | 
on the borderland of two worlds are curi 
fascinating. The life wo are leading here ts notte 
beginning nor the ending. Itis, as you assi, car 
tainly not the ending, Loan never for one momen. 
alter the Gibralter of my faith, that our loved ons 
do come back to us; sometimes, asin your ow 

‘| 


Of the 


they materially ald us,as also in various vi na 
ways. E 
12mo. 200 pages, with portrait, art lll 1 1 
profusely illustrated, with marginal nou 
satin paper, broad margins, paper cove 
cloth, £1.00, » 
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A copy of... F | | 
rn EDITION- — 
By CORA LINN JANI T 
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A most wonderful work on Afta 


Seta 


‘Comforting, Fascinat 


uate 
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RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 


Eastbourne, by presenting three magni(l- | the somewhat cant one, that what is our 
cent bells, which were named respectively | loss is their gain.” But do not we, too, 
alter three characters in her novels, “Don- | gain, in the deeper love, comprehension, 
ovan,” "Erica," and Hugo.“ and appreciation of those we cold only 
Edna Lyall is a modern woman, modern | view through a glass darkly’’ whilst yet 
enough at least to compose on a type-| with us here? Once freed from what 
writer, and to be Secretary of n Women's | burden of the flesh whence comes so much 
Liberal Association. She says: “I com- | struggling.” they are ours, more than they 
pose with the typewriter—a Remington—| could be before and spirit with spirit 
but before sitting down I always have the can meet” ‘without let or hindrance.” 
outlines of the story clearly defined. 1 | —Light. 
never write anything in a hurry, or to 
publishers’ orders, but take my time, 
slowly and carefully working things out. 
What is the title of this latest one to be? 
That is the ast thing to be decided, as a 
rule, I generally choose about six titles, 
and let my publishers select the one they 
consider most saleable. All really good 
titles are already used, it seems to me," 
Edna Lyall looks upon woman sulfrage 
as un act of right and justice, and al- 
though she admits that it is not likely to 
be just yet, cannot understand any woman 
being indifferent wo the subject, who takes 
even the smallest interest in her country. 
“As for being unwornanly," she says with 
a smile, I fail to see anything unwom- 
anly in voting, although canvassing for 
votes is perhaps another matter! Even 
now. I consider women have great oppor- 
tunities for influence, So much may be 
done in the home life by teaching and 
training the younger members of the fam- 
ily to form and carry out right and good 
principles. We have a woman's Liberal 
Association in Eastbourne with a large 
membership. Iam one of the secretaries.” 
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FORTY-EIGHT, 


"Oh, forty-elght! 
How desolate, how desolate! 
—Some Modern Poet 


Sad poet, pitylog the fate 

Of woman come to forty-eight, 

Thou spinn'’st a web of weary woe 

From cobwehs of the long ago; 

From days when women till her grave 
Was taught sbe still must be n slave; 
When Wellesley, Vassar, and Bryn Mawr 
Were visions scarcely seen afar: 

When “forty-eight” too often meant 

The "winter of her discontent,” 

And mournfully the spinster found 

Her path confined to one dull round 

Of home, where al] had rights, save she, 
And church, that bade her ‘silent he,“ 
Then, all too early withered grown, 

In life's gay whirl she stood alone, 

Her tragic tolls for others blent 

With flimsy vells of sentiment, 

Because to all to minister 

Was deemed by all enough for her! 


FOR 20 YEARS 


the formula for making Scott's 
Emulsion has been endorsed by 
physiciansof the whole world. No 
secret about it. This is one of its 
strongest endorsements. Butthe 
strongest endorsement possible is 
in the vital strength it gives. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


nourishes. It does more for weak 
Babies and Growing Children 
than any other kind of nourish- 
ment. It strengthens Weak 
Mothers and restores health to 
all suffering from Emaciation 
and General Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bron- 
chitis, Weak Lungs, Consumption, Blood 


Diseases and Loss of Flesh. 
Scott&Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. SOc. and! 


Sweetsentiments of sacrifice, 

We take you at your proper price, 

And turn to ber we hope to aee 

Dawn on the dying century; 

Dawn—No; already nenr she stands, 
And heralds triumph o'er the lands: 
The woman of the nobler state 

Who yetis young at forty-eight; 

Whose forty-eight her mental prime 
Means, rather than her fading time; 
Who backwards to youth's narrow bound 
Looks, thankful for her freedom found, 
And glad that she ean feel no more 

The fierce unrest of twenty-four: 

Who bails the future woman's worth, 

A citizen o'er all the earth, 

Who, proud, yet humble, feels her place 
Among the rulers of the race, 

Whose powers reach on every side, 

No fitting sphere of work dented, 

The brain, like man's with garnered wealth, 


THE NATIONAL COU CIL OF 
WOMEN. 


The second annual session of the Na- 
tional Council of Women of the United 
States will begin at Washington, February 
17 and continue until March 2. The ses- 
sions will be held at Metzerott’s Music 
Hall, while the headquarters will be at the 
Ebbitt House. This isa very long session 
indeed, and the effect of the Council 
would be bettered by great compression of 
the elaborate programs. But those who 
attend can find a deal else to interest them 
in the city of Washington. The Council 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS 
COPYRIGHTS. 


comprises as members the National er PUE E Monet opinion. write to 
The body trained to noblest health. Woman Suffrage Association, National Ri UNN & CO.. who have bad nearly fifLy years’ 
Buch forty-eight may well afford 


experience in the patent business. mmunica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and bow to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan- 
ical and scientific books sent free. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
al notice in the Scientific American, and 
us are brought widely before tbe public with- 
out cost to the Inventor. This splendid 


Woman's Christiau Tempetance Union, 
National Free Baptist Missionary Society. 
Illinios Industrial School for Girls at Chi- 
cago, National Woman's Relief Society of 
Utah. Wimodaughis of Washington, D. 
C., Young Ladies' National Mutual Im- 


To show her hurvest's ripened hoard! 
Then desolate no more be sald, 

But tell us rather, in its steud, 

How strong and free, how glad and great 
May women be at forty-eight! 


3 - issued weekly, elegantly illustrated. bas b far thé 
Ursula Tannenforst, In Woman's Tribune. | provement Association of Utah, Nadonal| largest circulation of any scientific work in the 
Christian League for the Promotion of Bullding tion, monthly. ayear. Single 

EDNA LYALL Social Purity of New York City, Univer- les, "25 cents. Every number contains beau- 


tiful plates, in colors, and photographs of new 

houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 

latest designs and secure contracts. Address 
MUNN & CO., New Yous, 361 BROADWAY. 


sal Peace Union, International Kinder- 
garten Union, Woman's Republican As- 
sociation of the United States, National 
Association of Loyal Women of American 
Liberty, Woman = SUD Akne 
ful face full of expression, kindly, thought- | Union of Friends, Woman's ef Corps, 
ful eyes, firm forint, a high, ital Pn auxiliary to the Grand Army of the Re- 
forehead, and an abundance of dark brown | pubiic. National Association of Women 
hair, To strangersshe is rather shy and | Stenographers, National Council of Jew- 
reserved, but to those who are fortunate | ish Women, American anti-Vivisection 
enough to know her personally, and who Society. The formal opening, Monday 


In the Windsor Magazine there is an 
illustrated article devoted to Edna Lyall. 
The writer says; Miss Bayly is slight and 
fragile in appearances, with a quiet, rest- 


The Salem Seer. 


Reminiscences of Charles H. Foster, 
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= HR GE O. BARTLHETT. 
ne in time of trouble or unxiety,she is pase d get ie iV. Wight See 
ndliness and tend : guishe y residen 
of sympathy aed cheery. ren M Sewall's triennial address. Religious Contains an acconnt o the life and wonderfu 


questions will occupy the sessions for | Paregut uaire ana rave ttt movant ino mo 
Monday and Tuesday, and interesting Fos — ur 
papers will be read by Jewish women cal eloments of his "Strange Story." This can 
U + 

Friends, and women of various Christian e 4 
denominations. Philanthropy will be | fiction but are vouched for as facts. 

the topic of the session trom Wednes-| For sale at the ofice of Tux RELIGIO-PHILO 
day evening through Thursday evening. | sormrcaL JovuNAL, Cloth, $1.00. 
Washington's birthday will be appro- 
pee devoted to patriotism. On 


Roney. osos jd bh Saken up E DR. WESTBROOK'S WORKS 
carried through the day. Industry, poli- 

meren reform, TU Eie abd WIKVS dons pro- 
Then in 1882, „Donovan“ appeared, in | Peace, temperance, government reform, posed in the title and is a marvel of condensa- 


and ever ready to give practical help and 
advice. or todo anything in her power to 
make things a little brighter for others. 

Edna Lyall’s home is in a picturesque 
gabled, red-tiled house, covered with vir- 
ginian creeper and ivy, and sheltered by 
elm trees, It stands in College Rond, 
Eastborne, 

Speaking of her early struggles, Miss 
Bayley told her interviewer: "Won by 
Waiting.” a story intended for giris, the 
first thing I published, failed altogether. 


Works. on Hygiene, eie. 


Hygiene of the Brain and the Cure of 


By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. 
"Get this book and read it, for it abounds in 


Eating for Strength; or, Food and Diet 


Parturition Without Pain. 
Liver Complaint, Mental Dyspepsia, and 


The 


three volumes. This, too, although wel] | moral reform, and many other topics are 
reviewed, was an utter failure. During announced for treatment by leading 
1883, the manuseript of "We Two" was | Women. A program of 24 pages is issued 
‘refused by half-a-dozen publishers, and I givin full information, Ano it may be ob- 
well remember turning into St. Paul's one | tained of the seoretary, VER SHUT AS 
day after the sorrows of Paternoster Row, 4% 4 DA ele hiladelphin, or 
and miserably MD whether I must afi hh Dh , atl I street, N. W., 
After all give up. I made up 1 d to | Washington, D. O. 

— ͤ — 


| ME. . H. writes: I witnessed the other 
Adele a little thing g l, at Highgate, of the out- 
Toaught sight of the 


pure soul and sweet 
our kinsfolk Rossetti. It wasalovel 
down, and I prinkling of quiet 
—I'll die fla nd grass between; 


were some h gu 


Y | The Eliminator, or Skeleton Keys to Sacer- 


Mon. Just the thing for busy men. (With por- 
trait.) Price £1.00. 


Man: Whence and Whither? 
The eight chapters of this book nre echt popu- 
Jariectures delivered ton Philadelphia audtence 
who demanded their publication, The work ls 
an encyclopedia of facts and sugwestions for 
those interested In the querics of the title, 
Price, 8] 00, 


Girard's Will and Girard College Theol-' 
ory. 
€ re of the perversions of the 


complete expo: 
will of the Ph 7 89451 millionaire written in 
a racy style but with logni accuracy, Price, $1.00. 


Nu M search, deep! t 
v 2 arch, de ) 

‘Sur tho Tadioal, Itl» far in advance of 
y of the study of the In- 
t contains the eloments 
ution, (With portrait.) 


A Physician's Sermon to Young Men. 
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Nervousness. 
Price, by mall, $1.50. 


practical valuable knowledge. Chicago Inter 
Ocean 


with Relation to Health and Work. 
By M. L. Holbrook. M D. Price. by mail, $1. 
"| am delighted with IL"—[H. B. Baker. M. D., 
Secretary Michigan State Board of Health. This 
le a cookery book with 500 hygienic receipts as 


well as a treatise On food with analyses of 
food, drink, ete. 


A Code of D rections for avoiding most of the 
Pains and Dangers of Childvearing. By M L 
Holbrook, M. D. Price, by mull, . A work 
whose excellence surpasses Our power to com- 
mend. (New York Evening Mall. 


Headache: 
Their Cure by Home Treatment. By M. L. Hol- 
brook, M. D. Price, by mall. l. Reading this 


book | cured myself after several doctors had 
failed. "(T C. Curtis, U. S. A. 


telations of the Sexes. 
By Mrs. K. B. Duffey, author of “What Women 
Should Know,” "No Sex In Education,” etc. 
Price, by mall, £1. Mrs. Charles Brewster, Port 
land, Me., writes: “Had I possessed this book 
ten years ago t would have saved me ten years 
of invalidiem. and ] should dave been the 
mother of healthy instead of sickly children.“ 
Sexual Physiology. 
A Scleatific and Pooular Exposition of the Fun 
damental Problemin Sociology. By R. T. Trall 
M. D. Price, by mall, 82. Tnis work bas rapidiy 
passed through forty editions, and the demand 
is constantly increasing. No such complete and 


valuable work has ever been issued. III illius- 
trations. 


Fruit and Bread. 

A Natura) and Sclertifice Diet. 
Schhckeysen. Translated from the German, by 
M. L. Holbrook M. D. in addition it also con- 
tains a Coa: plete and Radical Cure for intem- 
perance.by the Use of a Vegetable and Fruit 
Diet. By Chas. O. Groom Napier, F. R. 8. 250 
pages. Price.f1. 


From the Cradle to the School. 
By Bertha Meyer. The Kightsof Children. By 
Herbert Spencer. The Government of Chiléren. 
By M. L. Holbsook, M. D. Price, by mail, cloto, 
f. “It ls a book worthy to be rankad with the 
dest that has ever been written concerning the 
training of chidren. "— (Bazar. 


Muscle-Beating; or, Home Gymnastics for 
Sick and Well. 

By C. Kemm, manager of the gymnasium of 
Rega. Price, O cents. 

Marriage and Parentage. 
Their Sanitary and Physiologica! Relations, and 
their bearing on the producing of children 
of tiner health and greater ability. Sy M. D. 
Holbrook, M. D. Price, $1. ‘The Scientific 
American says: “Books on this subject are 
usually written by ‘cranks,’ but this Is radically 
different; It ia scientifc sober, olcan, and worthy 
Of conscientious consideration by every possible 
parent,and particularly by the young.” 

The Diet Cure. 
The Kelations of Food and Drink to Health, Dis- 
ease, Cure, By T. L. Nichols, M. D. Price, cloth 
W cents. 

Medical Hints on the Protection and Man- 

agement of the Singing Voice. 

By Lenox Brown, F. R. C. 8. 20th thousand. 30 
cents. 

Deep Breathing; or, Lung Gymnastics, 
Price, cloth, 50 cents 


How to Strengthen the Memory; or, Nat- 
ural, Scientific Methods of Never 


Forgetting. 
By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. 


By Gustav 


Price, cioth, $i. The 
New New York Independent says: The meth- 
Odw advised are all natural, philosophical and 
the work entirely practical.” 


Chastity; Its Physical, Intellectual and 
Moral Advantages. 

By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Contents: What is 
Crastitv? Does Chastity Inj.re the Health? 
Moral Advantages. A Lesson From Socrates; 
Chastity and Offspring; Chastity and Virility; 
What the sexual Instinct has Done fer Man; 
Cure of Uncbastity; Appendix In which 20 sub- 
jects are described. Price, 50 cents. Beauti- 
fully printed Dr. 8 A. Everett writes: “With 
all ite immense advantages you make the desire- 
ableness of u clean life manifest." 


The Child: Physically and Morally. 
According to the Teachings of Hygienic Science. 
By Berths Meyer. Price, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 
15. Mrs. Meyer is One oft hose writers who lifts 
her readers to a higher level of thought, aud 
enthbuses them with her own lofty ideals. No 
one can read this work without being benefitted 
and without being uble to benefit her children. 


The Hygienic Treatment of Consumption. 
By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Price.$1.25. Public 
Opinion says: We have not for yesra bad 
the privilege of ronding a book more thor- 
Oughly helpful, truthful, scientific, and yet 
clear and simple in "rude, 4 this 
Inest work of this author. he directions 
which he gives are easily followed; his 
analysis of causes leading to pulmonary 
troubles ts intelligible to every layman; the in- 
cidenta that ilustrate his polnts and discussions 
are both Interesting and valuable. In short, tt 
is a book which not only every physician but 
every hend of a family should possess.’ 


By Dr. W. Pratt Price, 25 cents. 
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‘athers who are unwilling or tp 
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is intended for country schools | Prof, William Henry Green, of Princeton, Readers who remember t . 
BOOK REVIEWS. nm u 11 the training of 710 N chil- opens the review section af the hrs have them in thelr ona 
(All books notion’ under this head are er e | dren, we think that any reference to such | Review for b idat nn jg hops pardon thelr repetition for i » 
lass, Fg Gens e ; ree aa «Maro Magni eee Po jea in 5 k WAY by Dr ‘wil | fof others leas fortunate, fti — 
Catching Coll, By Charles E. Page, —— — linm W. McLane, of New Haven, Rev. that any one, for no greater. fay) 
M.D. New York: The Health Culture The Dogs and the Fleas, By One of | Horace E. Warner contributes a practical | mere youth, should miss so god . 
Oo., 80 East 14th street. Price, 10 cents. the Dogs. Niusteated. Fourth Edition, | paper on The Minister's Study of Sci- Harper's Weekly Lt 
The gist of the teaching of this pamph- | 10,000. Vincent Publishing Co., Indian- «t 
let is to be found in the remark that “it is apolis, Pages 273, Price, 20 cents 
during a warm spell In mid winter, after This is a remarkably clever skit from 
the world has for quite a period been con- | the standpoint of the dogs, who represent 
fined within doors, that ‘every body has a | the labor element of the United States, the 
cold,’ that Is to say everybody that sticks | feas standing for the employers of labor. 
tohis flannels and top coat." Colds are | The scene is lald in Canisville. the dogs 
thus traced chiefly to overclothing, in ad- | of which having defested and driven away 
dition to which the author refers to the im- the invading dogs from Ky hidum, whose 
portance of appetite, exercise, the proper | King was His Superbly Serene and Super- 
action of the skin and ventilation. sacred Majesty, Gorgeous Littlehead Flea, 
—— became vain and concelted, and ceasing 
Three Sermons; By David Swing, with | to heed the wise counsels of their first 
Selections and Letters. Ohicago: A. C. | ruler, Bull McMastiif, became overrno 
McClurg & Co, Cloth. Pp. 79. Price, | with fleas, As the fleas waxed fat they 
75 cents. compelled the dogs to bulld a big mill with 
These three sermons which have a spe- |a great, deep hopper to It, which mill was 
cial interest for Spiritualists as dealing | worked with a long handle turued by the 
with the future life, were originally print- dogs, and was used to grind up poor dogs 
ed for private circulation by Mr. and Mrs. | that were thrown into the hopper by lick- 
William Talcott, of Rockford, III., with | spittle dogs called chuckers. The blood 
the consent of Professor Swing, and since | crushed ont of the dogs ran from the hop- 
his death have been brought out in the | per bya big spout into a tank, around 
present form with revisions and additions; | which sata large company of big fleas, the 
the profits on the sale of the volume to be | chief of whom was Andronicus Carvivor- y n: ive the least | 
ven to the daughters of David Swing. | ous, whose identity it is not difficult to dis- | lishes the fcllowing letter from the Rev. York Recorder, nor g mery) 
he book is dedicated to his memory and | cover. The book relates the fortunes of | J. Lloyd James, Coogregationalist minister | evidence of his competency to observe ast 
has a fine froutisplece portrait of him. the dogs, their increasing leanness, their | at March, Cambridgeshire: Sir. — Au in- report such a trial, but male juit Wa 
The tenor of these sermons are fully in- | attempts. to discover lis cause and io cident occurred which may prove of some report as might be expected from a tt. 
dicated by their titles, viz. God Öares | remedy their evils, with the various | interest to your readers and others. 1707 $ are the 
for Our Dead," Gone Beyond the Veil,” | means adopted by the fleas to keep the | have twin daughters, now twelve years federate who wished to prep n 
and The Power of un Endless Life.” dogs in subjection and to circumvent| old. While at dinner one of them jumped | for Mrs. Williams to “resume businessa 
———— < 117 APT 1 We up and 505 n D dog 2: her | the old stand." But What about the ver 
Bhylock's Daughter: A Novel. y e dreadful disease of thinking shows | leg just above the ankle. e all : ard» - tye 
Margaret Holes Bates. Chicago, 1804; | itself among the dogs several times, but | laughed, knowing that there was no diet o Weinen . ee 
Charles I. Kerr & Company. Cloth. | it is nearly eradicated, aad finally to pre- | dog in the rcom nor in the house, as we | the ‘genuineness of the ^q | 
Pp. 146. With ten full-page illustrations | vent the disease from breaking out again, keep none An hourafterwards her sister, | occurring at the aboye séance”! They 
by Capel Rowley. the fleas appoint a Bamboozling Commit | the other twin, went out, anda neighbor's | simply certified it was given “undir sud 
The author has dedicated her work to | tee to invent amusements for the dogs | dog bit her exactly where the other com- test conditions as seemed to preclude the 
People's party, and the story deals | which shall take up the time during plained of being bitten whilst at dinner. ies A id Mr. Henry J 
with the various phases of the labor aod | which they are not grinding at the mill. | That seems strange to me, and what is possibility of fraud. Ae 
social questions of the day, by one who | The Committee consists of Charley equally strange is, that both the twins bad | Newton was one of that jury. Exum 
DAE AUDAMORY PN 1 careful chon ol ME ne 9 . 1 7 pain alike uftet the dog bit one of them, disce omnes. He was the champlon of 
em. è hero ig a farmer's son who, | orous, elm Bunkum Ma niey, R : 75 lib 
having become interested in the political | Harry Bamboozle Grandadhat, and the 975 ae he Mn Shai 10 BA Ana Bisa ae ee 
"economie needs of his fellow workers, ta | Reverend Tee de Liwle Wit Blatherskite. | her, The one felt what the other suffered | Suit When the language of the Ie 
sent to represent them in the State Legis- | A large part of the book is taken up with | from, and as the one gets better the other's | admitted and the court would pot i 
lature, where an elderly wealthy Benator | the dolngs of these Bamboozlers, whose pain lessens. On what ground can this sin- | her to try a different issue. In thelellerof 
Veel to ensnare him from his alleglange | schemes are highly successful, although | gular incident be expinined, physical E rrr Light of Nov. 10th, the 
Wo his party by entirely unique methods, | on one occasion nearly spoilt by the in- physiological, or psychological? Perha ‘ Mrs. Willisms in Lig ALTRE 
_ which in the end react upon himself. | discretion of Pharaoh Phrique. The dogs | one of your readers can explain. To mer | complained first that it had inserted u 
There is n very pretty love story involved | wer- dazed tor a time Into forgetfulness of | seems strauge.“ à anonymous telegram from Pans, to wiki 
and some very dramatic episodes in the | their hapless condition, but the old dis- the editor venilal by giving th | 
brightly told story whose denouement is ease began again to show itself, and a d P ii 
| Btartlingly original though satisfactory. | meeting of fleas was convened for adopt- | n f ty. entitled .*H Ps the author, who was one of 
| Ing means i securing the salvation of 128 1 EN "s AERE MC aud | of the exposure, She next dee 
i the dogs. usic and picture-galleries are ‘ en a new start and come - atof her business mani- 
Application of the. Mosaic System of proposed and finally A obi ball is de | out in à bright und pretty new dress, with Toten t RES E ; " ately ota 
. Klucidation of Mysteries | Fr Mon. DB atone. dit 4 ae ud ger, Mr. Macdonald, “immedis 
pertaining to the "Bible in Stone," known e eee 7 7 85 inet meeting a the artist W. A. Cooper added to its edi- y 
_ da The Great Pyramid of Egypt, By Ed- the 4 Cd the f 9755 ho di e A torlal corps, and it will be hereafter known 
li 7 PM 5 Press of away and a “pure democracy under a | bY its new ttle “Health and Beauty.“ It 
i We suppose that ite Eich, “who has ee a tig dis Cr ye, will contain original illastratious made by 
| written various works bearing on the ul- kaak writen A ce ker din Mr. Cooper, embracing instructive and 
Tegorical meaning of the Old Testament, lt tone t exazzcration, furnish "food | historical subjects. The purpose of the 
f mpeteut to deal with such a subject | p h ia e The illust 175 magazine Is to show how a rounded out or 
the esoteric indications of the Great | Lor Serious thought. The illustrations are 
amid, We must confess that bis well drawn, nud do not leave doubt as to | symmetrical manhood and womanhood 
rji TR the identity of the characters who occupy ine x 
pplication” is beyond us, possibly be- may be obtained by all who desire to pos 
its understanding would require 


the principal parts in the story. 
i sess it. Thechildren will not be forgot- e 
| ume than we wre able to give to It, faith, however, in advertising 


Se te he | 
diagrams wh whlch thi patapis MAGAZINES. tad Beaniy Pabllstlog Oo. 08 Clinton | corals Sp ge PPRA AAN 
‘true Is very valuable, but no one but a] The leading feature of The Century | Place, New York City, N. Y. 81 per "n to Was nes n ene 
"Great Pyramidst“ can accept it, The | continues to be the Lite ol Napoleon," by | year, 10 cents a copy. PA 5 & A18 il S NAR 
subject is so paon that MEUS A William 5 Poan Mie 5 ue — — — 5 in N York. an 8 
^ secret society has not been ruary number, renches the topio of | [tis recalled in one of the English no- found in her i i 
» z possession in P 
% eus, Mr. | orte ne M. Proud at ans a | Sees t Se rd ai 
e apaulred, To them the | recollections of Oliver Wendel! Holmes, | dress as lord rector of the University of | the old stand. 


ence.” Prof. Gross Alexander, D.D., of 
Vanderbilt University, gives "Some Prac. 
tical Thoughts on Composing Sermons;” Joseph P. Dodge, Madison, Wit, y 
and Dr. William Hayes Ward throws the | 1n regard ,to the vindication of Mn. LN 
light of the latest research on ‘Cyrus and | ams: Tire JoUnxAt has paid iu 


the Return of the Jews.” Dr. Stucken- i 
; , i the compliment of refralni 
berg brings to the discussion of “The So- visit f retraining from 


cial Problem" the vigor and thoroughness | ment upon the report In the New y 
of a master mina and is making of bis de- | Recorder of n séance given by Mn. 1. 
partment a most Important feature of tbe | Williams in New York at what is N 


Review, Funk & Wagnalls Company, 30 | noge 5 
Lafayette Place, New Pork City, $3.00 n posed to be her own home. | beg ile 


vear.—''Old Ironsides" figures preminent- | Privilege of making & few rej, 
ly In the February number of St. Nicho- | Her case when tried before the Sp 
las, 12 75 5. G. W. apo rag UC alists of Paris went squarely agua bie 
5 rs 80 nm e pi oyage 
al the en ion New yonkers and she was convicted of fraud, Sbe bay 
Portsmouth, where the glorious old frig- | lately had u new trial, In her own howe 
ate was laid up to rot, together with otber | before a Jury of her own seleotlon, tuer 
neglected hulks. The number is strong all the advantages of her own pistilora 
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“SYMPATHY OF TWINS." trial. The reporter conceals hi puse - 
Under this title the Daily News pub- does not even olain to represent fe e 


The magazine edited by Ella A. Jen- 


red in Paris, aud these affidavits will be 
published in pamphlet form as wo. J 
possible." As these affidavits Have oot 
been heard from, perbaps her failhit 
their elllcacy for hesling the rent in bet) 
character has waned or the need of them 
been obviated by the statements of th 
witnesses as published in Light FR 


notable allusions to the insincerity which 
ular he thought was the besetting sin of 
of | clergymen of all denominations, About 
er | the same time his wife's brother-in-law, 
1 E Charles Kingsley, In his farewell address 
pilora Y ats from fash- | 90 resigning the chair of modern history 
, is of view, | at Sambridge, denounced historians for 
thelr purtisanship, inaccuracy and hab- 
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a CURIOUS CASE OF MIND READ- 
ING? 


Tre following is translated from An- 
pales des Sclences Paychiques. November- 
December, 1804: 

Dr. Quintard read to a Societe de Medi- 
ane d' Angers, à communication contain- 
ing Observations on a very curious case 
which he sent to this periodical 

Gentlemen; Psychology touches 
miny points of biology for you to be in- 
diferent to it, Itis for the purpose of 
the solution of a problem of psychological 
nature that [ meet you to-day in commu- 
picaling to you the following curious case 

Ludovic X. is a child of less than seven 
years, lively, gay, robust and gifted with 
excellent health, He is entirely free from 
all nervous affection. His parents equally 
present nothing suspicious from the neu 
pathological point of view, They are 
people of a quiet mood who know noth- 
ing of any strange experiences in life. No 
trouble can be sald to exist, or even be 
presumed to exist in the case of Ludovic 
X.sofar as the harmonious relations in 
the cerebro-spinal functions ars concerned. 
At the age of five this child seemed to be 
walking in the steps of the celebrated 
Insudi, His mother desired at this age to 
wach him the multiplication table, and 
perceived, not without surprise, that he 
recited it quite as well as she! Soon 
“Baby” delighting in his play, succeeded 
in making out of his head multiplications 
with a formidable multiplicator. [n fact 
one had only to read to him u problem 
selected by chance among a collection, 
and he immediately gave a. solution of It, 
This for example: If some one puts into 
my pocket 25 francs, 50 centimes, I should 
have three times as many as | have, less 
“Strancs 40 centimes, What is the sum 
which I have? 

Hardly was this stated when “Baby” 
Withouteven taking time to reflect, an- 
Swers 15 francs 45 centimes, which is cor- 
rect. Next they go at once to the end of 
the book and find among the most difficult 
problems this one: The radius of the 
earth is equal to 6,300 kilometers; to 
find the distance of the sun from the 
earth, knowing it to be equal to 24,000 
radi of the earth, what is this distance in 
leagues? Thechild, with his stammering 
voice, gives without hesitating, this solu- 
tion which is that of the book, ‘38,196,000 
leagues!” 

The father of the child having his time 
well occupied, did not at first, give to the 
wonderful gifts of his son any particular 
attention, Finally he was roused to look 
into the case and, as he is a pretty good 
observer, he soon remarked that the child 
listened very little, sometimes not at all 
to the reading of the problem, and, fur- 
ther that the mother whose presence is 
necessary to the success of the experiment, 
must always have, under her eyes or in 
her mind, the solution required. Whence 
he deduced the fact that his son did not 
calculate, but guessed, or to speak more 

correctly, practiced on his mothor "mind 
reading.” Heat once determined to as- 
Accordingly he 

d. 


loo 


ing questioned, even by a stranger, re- 
peats the phrase, word for word, without 
having the air of one who is accomplish- 
ing a 
thing. 
phrase, the numbers or the words be set 
down on paper; It suffices If they are 
Clearly defined in the mind of the mother 
for the child todo the mind reading.“ 


games with cards 
the cards of a pack, one after the other. 
He indicates. without hesitating, any ob- 
ject which has been hidden, witnout his 


give them accurately even to the smallest 


This current, he concludes, this undu- 
lation, this irradiation, the nature of 
which will continue to be discussed, but 
the existence of which cannot be denied, 
throws, in my opinion « ray of light on 
this chaos; and it is in this Tight that will 
be found 1 hope the solution of the prob- 
lem which f present to you for your con- 
sideration. 


"wur de force,” -a remarkable 


It is not even required that the 


But the triumph of “Baby” is in the 
He guesses all 


There was some discussion by the medi 
cal gentlemen of this society. Dr. Quin- 
tard was confirmed by Dr. Tesson who 
had also observed the child, 
facts, Wehope Dr. Dariex will follow 
up this curious case in sume subsequent 
number of his excellent journal with the 
testimony of others who seem to have wit- 
nessed this extraordinary case. 


ele, 


as to the 


knowledge, ina drawer. If he is asked 


lo give the contents of a purse he will 


piece of money in It. 
Where the child is especially wonder- ———— 
ful is in the translation of foreign lan-“ Mrs. Besant in a letter to the West- 
guages. might suppose he knew | Minster Gazette virtually admits that Mr. 
English, Spanish and Greek. Lately & Judge is untrustworthy, She says: On 
friend of the famiiy asked of him the the letters I was duped, and I said 
meaning of this Latin Charade: “Lupus | 59 3s plainly as words could say it in my 
Currebat sine pedibus suis."  ''Bahy" | Statement read to the Convention last 
gave it to the satisfaction of everybody. | July (after I had been checkmated on the 
The name of this infant prodigy was on | Committee), and sent by me to the Press. 
I i ope And I say now that it had never at 
After reciting the facts the learned gen- | that time entered my head to doubt the 
teman said: Let us seek now to raise one | genuineness of these messages, nor to sus- 
corner of the veil which hides this mys- | pect Mr. Judge of any unfair dealing. I 
terious phenomena of “mind reading," Is | Willingly take any blame for my guili- 
it simply a case of suggestion? The fact | bility that may be cast on me, for I wish 
thatip the case under observation the | only that the facts may be known. 
child required the presence of his mother 
to act as a sort of mirror in which. so to 


One 


some ground for this hypothesis. At all 


Charles E. Hoag in the Springfield 
speak, the thought is reflected to give (Mass.,) Republican, says that the day is 
near when exemption of church property 


Milk Pails! 
Clean them 
with Pear! 
ine. You 
can't get 
them so 
thorcughly 
sweet and 
pure in any 
other way. 


N Ihr box and 
barrel churn 


are not hard to keep clean. A little 
hot water and a little Peariine will 
clean any churn or do away with 
any bad odor. — Tne Dairy World, 
Chicago. 

Perhaps you think that some 
of the imitatiors of Pearline, 
that you'd be afraid to use in 
washing clothes. would do just 
as well in work like this. a hey 
wouldn't hurt tinware. certain- 
ly. But they wouldn't clean 
it, either, halfas well as Pearl- 
ine — besides, don't play 
with the fire." P 


Ely's Cream Balm 


Cleanses the Nasal 
ges, Allsys Fein 

and Inflammation, 
Restores the Senses of 


cal) it the mesmeric fluid with the mag- 
| netizers, neuric force with Burety, electro- 
es, | dynamism with Philips, radiating influx 
* of Dumonpallier, we shall only do noth- 


events there is no occasion to suggest the | from taxation will be dine away with? 
hypothesis of hypnotic suggestion as the “The removal from our statutes of this 
child was never in a condition of hypnosis. | last remnant of the former c nnection of Apply Balm into each nostril. 
As to "waking suggestion” some will- church and state, will permit a eee 

ower is required to make the success of | society, if it so wishes, to rear a church o 
5 EUR in this direction. In the | jasper, with windows s.udded with dia- LIGHT: 
case of this child the mind reading“ was | monds, and dome of silver. It can pave — 
accomplished in most cases against the | the aisles with gold, the ornaments may be | 4 Weekly Journal of Psychical, Occult 
will of the mother; she tried to teach him | pearls and rubies—and yet no man can and Metaphysical Research 
to read when he had arrived at the proper | say, ‘I was obliged against my wil! and 
age and he made no progress whatever. | my religious feelings to help pay for all 
Divining everything he exercised nelther | this luxury.’ So long as the people are | me Manager; ali communications to the Editor. 


- ' * Í N Price 24. per copy; 10s. 104. per annum. 
his judgment nor his memory. palle pnes eee naan Otice, 2, Duke St., Adelphi W. C., London, Englana 
“Mental suggastion" is next mentioned rectly) areligious society with which they 


i arein no way connected, and in whose 
as a possible cause, The theory is that : : 
every psychic phenomenon is necessarily dogmas they disbelieve, so long they will 
accompanied by dynamic, vascular, sec- | fee! that they havea right to protest) Iden monthly, devoteuw the tre,thebesa- 


i inst either the building or the exemp- | utut and the good in science, philosophy an dethles 
ry modifications, etc. These imper- |888 uland the good in .p 
se modifications constitute a sort of don from taxation of cathedrals and | J.D.SHAW, Editor and Properietor, Waco. Texan 


mimic speech, which certain hyper-excit- churches that in solidity and vastness out- | Term», $1.40 a rear. 


able subjects perceive and easily interpret. rival those of the Old World. When the 

It would be difficult to apply this to | exemption from taxation of edifices cost- 
the case in hand, as the child was not in | ing millions of dollars passes away then 
the least hyper-exoitable, and moreover, | Will pass away, also, the right to criticise.’ 
far from seeking to read the physlognomy Ñ 

: The thousands of cures of scrofula, salt 

of his mother, he read her thought just as rheum, eto.. by Hood's Sarsaparilla con- 
well by closing his eyes und turning bhis | stitute absolutely conclusive evidence of 
back upon her. its superior merit as a blood purifier. Be 

He advances a sort of theory as follows: | sure to gel Hood's. 
In view of whatis passing in our body, Buckingham's Dye for the Whiskers is 
between two organs in sympathy, may |a popular preparation in one bottle. and 
we not presume that there exists between | colors evenly a brown or black. 
certain individuals a special affinity, sus- | person can easily app!y it home. 
ceptible of acquiring, in conditions as yet 
ill understood a remarkable power? This 
affinity, this force, this current, let us 
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Works of Instruction in 


HYPNOTISM, 
MESMERISM, AND 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


How to Meamerize. By J. W. Cadwell s practi 
oal and experienced operator. Paper covers. Price 
60 cents. 


How to Maguetize, or Magnetism and 
Any clairvoyance: By J. V. Wilson. Paper covers. 
Price 25 cents. 


Any tendency to premature baldness | How to Mesmerize. 4 manual, By J. Contes 
may be promptly checked by the use of Ph.D. Paper cover. Price 50 cents. 
Ayer's Hur Vigor. Don't deluy till the 


scaip is bare and tbe hair-roots destroyed. | Tho Illustrated Practical Mesmerist. By 

If you would realize the best results, be- | v. Davey, stn board covers. Price 75 cents. 

11 at once with this invaluable prepara- 
on. 


Human Magnetism: Its Nature, Physi- 
ology and Psychology. Its uses nsa remedial 
agent, and in moral and Intellectual improvement. 
etc, By Dr. H.B. Drayton. Cloth, Price 75 cents. 


„ than baptize a hypothesis; but 
ng & single proof in support of 

and we shall change the 
law. This proof has 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup” the best to use for chil- 
dren while teething. An old and well- 
tired remedy. 
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“What is there to use instead?” 


of the Inductive Sciences" in 1840. 


I hope heaven is warm, 
many barefoot ones. 
the little tourist was so small. 


ute the house Body!“ 
face and eyes,—to know that it is them! 
Paul knew the Man that knew the news. 
He passed through Bethlehem.- Emily 
Dickinson. 


We have received from Dr. Giorgio 
Finzi, of Milan, a circular announcing the 
appearance of a new journal devoted to 
the investigation of psychic phenomena, 
to be called Rivista Di Studi Psichici, to 
be issued monthly, edited by Dr. G. B. 
Ermacora, whose writings are already 
somewhat known to the readers of THE 
JOURNAL, and by Dr. Finzi whoreada 
paper at the Psychical Science Congress 
in Chicago. The circular declares that 
the scientific method will be followed and 
itis presumed the publication will be 
somewhat on the model of Annales Des 
Sciences Psychiques. We wish it atund- 
ant success, 


The London New Age telis this Glad- 
stone story: Once Mr. Gladstone had been 
cutting down a tree in the presence of a 
large concourse of people, including a 
number of cheap trippers." When the 
tree had fallen and the Prime Minister 
and some of his family who were with 
him were moving away there was a rush 
for the chips. One of the trippers secured 
a big piece and exclaimed: Hey, lads, 
when I dee this shall go in my coffin!” 


Science 
Gossip says the word was first invented 
and used by Whewell in his Philosophy 


there are so 
I hope it is near,— 
I hope it 
js not so unlike earth that we shall miss 
the peculiar form—the mold of the bird. 
“And with what body do they come?” 
Then they do come! Rejoice! What door? 
Post-oftice a» Second-class | What hour? Run, rur, my soul! Illumin- 

— then real,—a 


"Under the title, “First Attacks on the | Then cried his wife, a shrewd, motherly 
X other Tongue,” Prof. James Sully de- old woman with a merry twinkle in her 

tribes in the February Popular Science | eye: "Sam, my lad, if thou'd worship 
"Monthly the manner in which children | God as thou worships Gladstone, thou'd 
"learn to imitate speech and then to apply] Stand a better chance of going where thy 
Correctly the words that they use. Some | chip wouldoa burn!” 
of the amusing mistakes that they make 
in both processes are accounted for in 


A lady ofthe Woman's Christian Tem- 
Prof. Sully's article. 


perance Union, who had investigated this 
matter of the "Brigade," says the Advo- 
cate of Peace, expressíng the view that 
Christian women generally, who would 
calmly look into it, would hardly be able to 
endorse it, said: “I have asked individual 


In Sphinx for December last Mr. L. 
‘Deinhard continues an article devoted to 
the abstracting of the chief features of 
Madame Blavatsky’s**Secret Doctrine"add- 
- ing illustrations aud comments which he — ev h ‘What do y 2 
has industriously extracted from the writ- zo b a? eO TOR are 


E-- whatdo you do with it? and they have 
hs 1 ere ar- | answered me, I hope there will be a war 
= number are Our Surround. „hen I am a man, and if lama general, 


Dur Karma," The doctrine of Rein- I will be ahead of any of the others.’ I 
3 E n presented from Vedánata find this spirit of emulation,” she contin- 
1 eon Great Love,” “A Vision | tea “as to who sball have the best uni- 
Christ, Witch Phrases of Former form, and where they shall get the money 
Times," and quite a number of instances | 10 pay forit. I know there are many of 


Ti = 
0 Rope phenomena. these Brigades also where the boys are not 


E ; required to sign any pledge. Their great 
Y E aa Vier re RRT thought is war. This idea is inculcated 
: ll Sir John Lubbock, Lord Ra- and strengthened in the very being of a 
Lord Kelvin. and Professor Hux- boy. I don't think we want to help along 
reservedly condemn the word; Sir | "P Such thing.” 

[| 


bbock proposes in 
Lords Raleigh and Kelvin 


"nation 


prefer] Last week was printed in THE JOURNAL 
Professor Huxley thinks |a report of a séance by Mrs. M. E. Wil- 
must be about as pleasing | liams, in her own house, under test con- 
cution to any one who respects | ditions.” A leading New York Spirit- 
ih language. Grant Allen, while | ualist writes us in regard w that séance as 
og of the word, thinks it is] follows: The whitewash” performance, 
object io a new word when it | in herown house, of late. before her picked 
iajority of persons; afterthe | jury of non-inquisitives, is neither satis- 
isi à sociology, scientist | fying to the impartial public, nor proof of 


cmn 


thirty persons were present, and that all 


of them signed the certificate of character, 
butin fact eight of them declined to do 
so, and among them the reporter of the 
The rest are well known as former 


paper! 
swallowers of everything called mate: 
rialization," Since the exposure in Paris, 
I have attended upon another claimant 
here, and found the grossest fraud by the 
woman, and jt needs only a few strong 
brave men to prove it so, And yet, others 
will follow and swear by the figures or 
figure, and even a Spiritualist paper will 
refuse all evidence in support of the 
truth, and accept anything in support of 
the cheat, for fear of hurting the cause! 
Is it any wonder that people of ordinary 
sense, in and out of the ranks, laugh at us 
forour stupidity or knavery? Is there 
not enough evidence on the mental plane 
to satisfy the inquirer, without resort to 
such swindling? Are you any better off 
in Chicago in this kind of business! 


The dematerialization, or perhaps what 
may even be called the spiritualization of 
physics, as a science, is one of the most 
marked logical tendencies of recent inves- 
ligation and philosophy. In the light of 
recent psychical demonstrations it has 
been said that thoughts are things, but 
perhaps it is better to say they are forces. 
In physical science the theory now is that 
vibration isa universal law, and the me- 
dium of these motionsis the universal 
ether, so that here is a common meeting 
ground of the spiritual and material. In 
the February Arena, Henry Wood, writ- 
ing on The Dynamics of Mind,” extends 
this conception to the processes of mind, 
and claims that as a matter is now held to 
be instinct with life, so thoughts are as 
much dynamic forces ii life as any other 
of the phenomena of nature—electricity or 
maenetism, for instance. 


Bishop Fallows at the New Year's din- 
ner of the Underwriters' Association of 
Chicago, said: "Now, the preacher and 
the life insurer always come very close to- 
gether in manifold ways—so many ways 
that I cannot enumerate them to-night. 
In the Sunset Club the other evening the 
question under discussion was ‘The Com- 
ing Church.’ and one of the speakers, an 
eloquent young lawyer I highly esteem, a 
friend of mine, was the first speaker on 
the subject. He said in substance that 
the ministers were the only people in the 
world that bad a monopoly of dealing in 
futures. If he had stopped for a moment 
and just bent the acumen of his legal 
mind in this direction he would have seen 
that the ministers by no means bave a 
monopoly of dealing in futures. 
What ate you here for? What are you in 
the world for? What is your mission if 
itis not to deal in futures? Only you 
have the advantage of the clergy in that 
you deal in options and we do not.” 
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5, The souls of infants nówly-born are possessed of | communications, There are, in hi» book, a faw 


Pallisher's Announcements, Terms, Ete, See Last Page character, good or bad, not always the character of | things which I think not entire ly just; bot they are 


1 a a . 
their parents, —does the theory of physiological | very few. Let us woo d£ it will be these or others 


heredity entirely explain this character, of manl- | whieh hia purported spirit will correct 
festly pre-natal origin? Would not the doctrine of BAN FnANCISCO, Cat 

reincarnation be reasonable as at least a supplemen- 
tary theory? 


THE BROOKLYN STRIKE—AND AFTER? 


6. It ls now considered by the most of reasonable 1 
l By H. E. Com 


minds that all human life le an educational process 


Intended to fit us for whatever le highest and best lu 
REINCARNATION. the possible attainments of the future; granting that intelligent doctor that his patient bas & blood disse 


* 
By J. the Individual soul is immortal, is It reasonable that | Of e fearful a character that t only requires "ute 


To your issue of January 26th under the heading: | our education for eternity should be confined to the 
“Questions Answered Through a Medium," I observe | small limita of one short earthly life? We know but 
the following amongst the answers: little regarding the future spiritual sphere us u place 

“The old doctrine of the transmigration of souls," | of education; but the fact that we are sent Into the 
modified und changed as it has been in differant ages, material sphere at least once to fit us for higher 
is not entitled to.the consideration of thoughtful peo- things seems to imply that it would not be unreason- 
ple, because it is simply eu theory without any real able to send us back ngain if our education has not 
basis for an argument that could result In such a be- | been completed. 1 i i 
lief us being well-founded. The logical result of| J take the liberty, sir, of putting down these few ri ae y Fi uf ief 
reincarnation is annibilation, and it should require |eonaldorntions, mot a» d Aiscusslon of the subject, thelr capiat»; sone MUN . of WAY Wost- 
no argument to show the fallacy of auch a belief.” | but simply to show that the subject Is worthy of orn State, what do we soe? A city with a popalation 

of over a million turned Into an armed camp: lu 


A mero plinple la sometimes Ue sien telling the 


ting alone” to cause death. Is noy the resent Trot. 
ley strike In Brooklyn «och u pimple on the body of 
the Amarican Republic? Were not the Buffalo and 
Chicago strikes similar pimples? How many sudh 
will be required before the nation's doctors are able 
io diagnose the disease aod sufficiently alarmed to 
seek radical remedies? Because a handfal of trolley- 
men demand a living wage from a ecorporadon en- 


Without expressing uny opinion regarding the] thought by “thoughtlul people." ' l 
trade neariy paralyzed and its nitisons pagla-steicken 
reasonableness or otherwise of reincarnation, permit — — The local police and military being i 
me to point out some facts which might lead us to cam quein ee ud EE 
the conclusion that it is entitled to the considera- BD, HORE AND MEDIUNS. "n MC Rene ri 
Infantry are borrowed from New York 


tion of thoughtful people.” Br WX. Exuxrrx COLEMAN. 


1. A doctrine which was almost universally beld | In THE JOURNAL of January 19th are two alleged | 5° Jus! and ressoon^ie were the demands made y 
for at least six hundred years B. C. and which num- | communications from D. D. Home, saying that he the trolleymon that the sympalby of the public was 
with them throughout the struggle. Even thoes 


bered among its holders such men as Pythagoras, | regretted the harsh things said in his book against 
Plato and the most of the Greek philosophers, the | mediums, that he wrote many errors, and that he 
Persian magi, the Egyptian priests, the Jewish Es- | was too caustic and unjust. In my opinion, D. D. 
tenes and Pharisees, Philo and the Gnostic Chris-| Home never wrote those communications. His book tv ies in the cause of the corporation, The strike 
Mans, and which has left distinct traces in the New | “Lights and Shadows of Spiritualism” le, in some | hàs cost the city and county fully $200,000, and the 
Testament can scarcely be dismissed in a paragraph | respects one of the best books ever published on 
as ‘not entitled to the consideration of thoughtful | Spiritualism. It plainly tolls the truth about the 
people." The people who held the doctrine In the | frauds, the foliy, and the knavery which bare cursed | P&nies have spent and lost tut 
pre-Christian era were amongst the most thoughtful | Spiritualism during the years of its existence. So pald the slight lacrosse demanded by the men - 
that ever appeared amongst men; and there are | far as mediums are concerned, the book does not | three to five youre How algrmilicant are such facta! 
many men and women of the present day also who contala many errors," nor ls It, to Boy considerable Now what has bees gained in 
hold it and who may be correctly described as both | extent, unjust or unduly harsh. Home was wot In- enormous payments? A peace so fragile as to be 
“thoughtful” and intelligent. fallible, and [n afew instances he may have been | valucloss; a view set of trolley employees, who are 
2. So far from the doctrine of ‘relncarnation” | too harsh and not altogether just; but these are of | overworked and underpaid; the lamin deep-rooted 
leading logically to annihilation its bellevers have | trifling import, in comparison with the truth con- bitterness of some thousands of men who while de- 
invariably held that the soul which is subject to re- | tained in the bulk of the matter relating to modern | feated now eagerly awalt an opportunity to pay Dack 
incarnation is both eternal in the past and immortal | mediums In somo caves be wae more favorable to | with compound Interest the blows received. 
Inthe future. And be would be a bold man be] certain rascally so-called mediumsthan they demand, | Besides all this, there ls belang developed in thla 
would affirm that the men and classes of men referred | Owing to his imperfect acquaintance with their kasav- country a party unnamed sod unrecognlred hut 
lo above were illogical In thelr reasoning. ery. Would that we hada few more like Home, | nevertheless bound io become large and powarfa 
3. The eternity of the soul, both a parte ante and | ho would dare to tel] the truth about the vile prac- | enough to affect the fina! imuse between labor and 
A parte post, ts «otirely in harmony with the modern | ces of the peeudo mediuma infesting the ranks of | capital. This party does not desire or bellers la 
selentifie doctrine of the eternity and lndestructi- | Spiritualism. the tee of force by either side, but Il forco la to be 
bility of material being. It is now an axiom of phywi-| [amconvinced that Mr. Home, ax a spirit, would | used they will watch the fight and see that itis falriy 
i t are Fo and | noton account of a few minor ser errors Ín | fought. If the capitaliste aad the monopoliste think 


financially injared by the strike helped the strikers 


with funds; while the police rendered a half-hearted 


tradesmen of Brooklyn must hu vn low In diminished 
sales not less than $100,000, while the trolley come 
ther saficlest ti bare 


rotura for these 


rely soul, which is th ‘hls book—make «o sweeping and n criticism | they can continuously sand-bag labor and most with 
uch contained In these messages. mes- | co interference they sre reckoning without their 
lect upon the general character of the work, | host and will one day (not very far distat perhaps) 
em.. MENTAL GROWTH FROM SAVAGERY. 
existance? Is he the rewal 


aa ie 


n 


vs 


ha 
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the links of being through the law of evolution and | said to overthrow a whole system confirmed by long | chronology gives to the age of the world, 
1 development from monad up to man? The latter | experience and adopted by sọ many distinguished | no Intention here of precipitating a confilet with D 


FEB. 16, tie 


proposition seems the most natural and reasonable | men. They declared that this was a strange pre- Bible. It is not necessary, Modern e" wi 
to all advocates of the evolution theory and from | sumption on my part, Strange, Indeed, but I had | modern thought In its higher criticism of the 
this standpoint must we not infer that there have | not then and never have had any such intentions. I | recognizes the fact that In the maln tho events tjop 
been fruit-bearing crises in the world's history | revealed a fact, consequences were deduced from | of in it are true and we owe a dobt of gralia, 
where a higher organization of life was evolved | them, but I had not made them. Truth is no man's | the Jewish people for the preservation of a 
from u lower. Was there a time when the highest | work, she was created before us and is older then the | which Is the oldest we have in a collected form, 
and most intelligent order of the anthropold animal | world itself, often sought, more often repulsed, we | there were records that antedated those of the 
kingdom produced a prepared female organism that | find, but do not Invent her. Sometimes too, we seek | and from which some of the contents of the 
gave birth to the first individuals of the human spe- | her wrongly, for truth is to be found not only in | were derived. This is especially true of the 
cles? Like the origin of all species they must at | books. She is everywhere, in the water, in the alr, | of the creation as contained [n the Bible, alio n 
- first have been limited and few in numbers, but | on the earth. We caunot make a step without meet- | deluge and the bullding of the Tower of Babel, ug 
gradually through the ages, like all other species of | Ing her, and when we do not perceive her, it is be- | this older account did not claim to be pent m 
animate life, become rich in forms and widely difer- | cause we shut our eyes or turn away our head. spired. This older record was found in exca 
entinted as we see them to-day. It is our prejudices or our ignorance which prevent among the rulus of ancient Nineveh, a clty s 
| Whatever Nature builds well she builds slowly, us from seeing her, from touching her, If we do not | 9f no where else only in the Bible, and Ita Mietu 
Í but she always takes the shortest and most direct | see her to-day, we shall see her to-morrow, for strive | been so long forgotten that some modern skepties gy 
rond to accomplish her aims, though millions of | as we may to avoid her, she will appear when the | the Bible doubted that it ever existed. About fiy 
centuries are heaped into the result. Truthfalness | time is ripe. Happy the man who ls prepared to | years ago an English traveler in the East, Me, Rich, 
and perfection of mind are her secret intentions and | greet her and to say to tho passers by, ‘Behold her!” | noticed some artificial mounds on the banks of the 
"this development of mind is carried forward to {ts | Will the reader pardon this digression; my purpose | river Tigris five hundred miles above its Jubel 
“highest attainment in one organized species and | is to show through what toilsome marches and over | with the river Euphrates, With the help of some of 
| then another differentiated from the last has come | what weary roads the human has traveled to reach | the natives whose village stood in the midst of they 
upon the stage of being capable of giving a more | its present stage of development. Primitive man | mounds, he made excavations and rediscovered thy 
Glversified manifestation of mental characteristics | from the very nature of his environment must have long lost Nineveh. It was the capitol of Assyria, 
‘thar the species that preceded it. Archwologists lo | been limited in his ideas as his struggles for place | While Babylon was the capitol of Chalden, and way 
their study of the forms of extinct species have al- | and existence against the forces that opposed him in | located on the river Euphrates three hundred mila 
ways paid more attention to the physical organiza- | that far off time, gave him no leisure to cultivate south of Nineveh. Babylon was captured by the 
“Hon than to the mental stage of development of the | any of the higher qualities of mind. All of his ener- Assyrians and became the religious capitol, while — 
"species under investigation. It is reasonable to sup- | gies were used against the carniverous animals that | Nineveh was the political capitol of the consolidated 
é that through all the vast periods of time cover- | surrounded him and disputed with him the possession | Empire. At Nineveh was found the library of one — 
‘the development of species from the lowest pro- | of the caves that the erasion of time had excavated | of the Kings of the old old city of Ur in the land of 
lasm up lo man, that mental growth and progress | in the stratified rocks of the Jurassic limestone. | Shinar and a part of the old Chaldean Empire, 
às kept pace with the development of the physical | They were the cave bear, the cave lion and the cave (To be Continued.) 
cture. If we take the growth and progress the | hyena, three formidable opponents that kept every 
an mind has made since the historic period, | instinct of self-preservation keenly alert to drive back 
esp n tly in art, science and literature, we are the encroachments of these ferocious and terrible WHAT DO WE KNOW? 
le to fall into the common error of ascribing to | brutes. Crude drawings of horses, reindeer, the 
Y much shorter residence on ths earth than is | mammoth and human figures on bone and ivory show 
ly the fact in the case. It is only recently that | us that primitive man felt the prompting of a desire : II. 
1 science and modern thought has been brave | to preserve by art in a lasting way specimens of the] So too the truth thata thing cannot at the 
bh to utter its honest convictions on this sub- | fauna that surrounded him. It is not, however, rea- | time be and not be, that the whole ls equal to 
r that scientists were afraid of coming | sonable to suppose that he comprehended at the time | same of all its parts, that two bodies cannot 
confilet with the chronology of the Bible and so | in its faintest sense, all that his descendants should | the same space at the same time, that out of nothing 
re very careful in regard to the age of the human | be capable of accomplishing after the lapse of thou. | nothing can come, that there cannot be evolved 
» although evidences of prehistoric man were | sands of years. He was limited to his environment | from a thing that which was not involved In it, tt 
accumulating to show that they must | but his mind contained the germ of all the mental | things which are equal to the same thing are e 
c back of any preserved record for man’s first | achievements of man down to the present time and to each other, that truth cannot be annihilated 
» on this world of ours. all he is yet to accomplish in the future that lies be- | that the fact that a thing bas been will always ree 
e of the first investigators to break away froin | fore bim. In tracing the law of evolution, we are | main; und many other mental concepts no 0 
“chronology of the Bible was M. Boucher de | always confronted by the fact that in the production | tion of the senses has oven denied or demor i 
of Abbeville, France. Modern science | of a new species the first members are limited in] With increasing mental power comes lncrese 
him a debt of gratitude for his patient research | numbers and in diversity of forms, but later on, the ability to perceive and understand absolute t 
k and shovel among the ancient tombs, caves, | next geological age perhaps, they have become far | The poor Bushman can count but four or five, heed 
Peat-mosses and the diluvium of the valleys | more widely disseminated and are rich in| ceives of no greater number; how vast is the knowl- 
evidences of prehistoric man and he was richly | diversified forms. Man has always been sub- edge revealed to him who makes the study of malt. 
rded for his pains. His researches extended | ject to the same universal law. The first | ematics the work of his life. 
period of five years from 1836 to 1841, and in | products of bis hands have been crude and 
> (1829) he visited Paris with the relics | limited us witness his implements of stone fashioned 
collected and laid them before the members | before the last glacial period. They belong to the there le no boundary to the knowledge that 
of Sciences for their inspection and | paleolithic age and are roughly and rudely chipped iel br refaction 
‘in regard to their age and at what geologi- | into axes, knives, arrow and spear-heads, but show- x 3 — 
the earth's history they were fashioned | ing the unmistakable handicraft of man. These are Much of observation 1s. nekther pation! . 
Fatima: AR Hest De Paria axed, | fonnd in tho diluvium and drift of the Ice age and in continued or critical and consequently is often 
aud spear heads of Mint and stone to- | order to be mixed with its debris they must have ex- worthless. Much of reflection 1s neither 
acis of the manner in which they |isted prior to or during the deposition of the dilu- ^ 49 "ober or suficientüy compared 
d only the ridicule of the geolo- | vium by the glacial rivers and the gravel beds by Farne 
e of France, some of them declar- | glacial movement. Since then we have the neolithic Thinking, real er nge thinking atime 
prevent origi | or new stone age the specimens of which show |)? Te "Orid; 1t also leads to the Destin 
‘earlier than. the entrance of | greater symmetry of form, are more carefully and| In the realm of sense perceptions wh 
E^ elaborately chipped when made of flint and if of a | found a fact is able to teach others h 
st afraid of | hard variety of stone such as diosite, jade or serpen- | dad tbe sume. In the work of the m 
e man | tine they are finely polished. All of these relles of | !? Ibs nature purely personal, wbaov 
they n show us at great intervals glimpses | n | 
E ! the slow but gradual growth and development of |. 
. of metals was ushered 


By Jop A. N. WATERMAN, - 


As there is no limit to the information concerning 
the universe one may acquire by obse 


d, be may rest aas 
les sth p sen an a 
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to think of Infinite space. I know that space Ís | derly operations of the laws of nature were con-] ensued, In other words: they were intended to 
nm jn which matter ls; but when I remem- | tínually interfered with by unearthly spirits. The | show to what extent recuperative energy or vital 
F ibat out beyond the fartherest star, the tele- horror caused by the persecutions for witchcraft as | force continued In certain extremely tenacious be- 
reveals a boundless deep within whose illimit- | well as the sufferings endured by the martyrs to re- | ings alterhaving been subjected to atreatment which 
regions the soul might forever wander, finding | ligious conviction and the disgust at the credulity of | the generality of organic life would have been un- 
4. [feel so much my own insignificence, the | the multitude toward tales of miraculous dolngs by | able to resist. While these were the principal ob- 


n 


00 
sity of what is, the littleness of what we are | saints and saintly relics is over us all. jects of these microscopic Investigations, a second- 
can know of the physical universe, that contem- Only earthly phenomena, forces obedleot to the | ary, but no less important corollary may be deduced 
n of the subject becomes painful. will of man, transactions which can be repeated at | therefrom by the student of nature, namely, that they 


Tine Is the interval between events. When upon command are deemed worth of investigation. The | demonstrated the residence within all organic be- 
eternity that lies behind, out of whose womb we | average sclentist refuses to consider so-called spir- | ings, and collaterally alao within inorganic matter, 
one, my mind lingers. I find no place where- itual manifestations, either because he insists that | of a miod.principle which intelligently bullds up 
bo soul may rest, no polat at which one may say death is an eternal sleep or that between this world | the various parts which constitute an organic whole 
MBebold the beginning," “back of this there is and the next there ls no possibility of communica- | or a complete individual 
"E tion. Each position is unscientific because of neither | But these experiments, as well as the reproduction 
The soul in all Its seeking looks for rest, an ascer- is there proof. E f f of individuals by the process of budding and self- 
winment of something in which it may feel secure, Renan To of miracles says that if to-day we | division, prove another important fact, to-wit, that 
ydtoomuch dwelling on that which leads to no were to examine as to the reality of alleged miracu- | the egg-phase, through which every iadividual of 
Eu e miad A wreck. lous power, say the ability to raise the dead, we | high and low degree de supposed to pass during his 
Spencer says that beyond region of the known, r n ea e of piety incipiency, is not at all essential to all beings. And 
sce ei 7 ‘ A * 
len me unknowable. Would it not be better to say | ^. K Urst nac Y | this invalidates the old and generally accepted 
Iecomprehensible? appropriate tests that the subject was dead; thé | aphorism, Omne Nivum Ex Ovo,” (all life springs 
| liis impossible to comprehend infinite space or l a ec e en aiu phe: from the egg) effectually disposing of this fallacy. 
z aC 1c J ie Dee P 917 ] à ^" à n 
lenite time, impossible to understand the possession e; l ; Thus many beings of the lower orders of life who 
‘pfinfinite knowledge, infinite observation or care. committee would make sure that the once dead sub- | originate through the aforesaid processes never pass 


je live. Y re , y à 
Yet the mind recognizes the infinite as a necessary ject was alive N through u gestatory or ovarian period of any kind or 
piri of the universe; the soul has in it something of Renan then says: It ls manifest that no miracle | nature, that is, they never existed in an egg-state. 
: was ever performed under such cirsumstances." Budding or self-division consists simply in u sub- 


"Infinity or it would have no conception thereof. It 
"Minks of infinite leve, talks of infinite wisdom. 
"pires to infinite perfection; meditates upon the 
ource whence came the life that is, the power to 
reason, to think of its own being and cogitate upon 
"Ihe source, nature and destiny of the thinker within. 
Does matter do this? Activity may be involved in 
wüevolved from it, but how of consciousness? the 
Introspection that looks at and thinks of mind alone? 
[sit notas reasonable to conclude that each mind is 
he offspring of and a part of uncreated mind as that 
eh grain of sand sprang from the premeval neb- 
ile that preceded the formulated universe? 
Are not the problems of existence more explicable 
spon the theory that there is both spirit and matter, 
uch with governing laws, than upon the hypothesis 
that there is matter alone? 
The appetite that moves man to eat, is of the 


This is doubtless true, and it is also true that if à | division of cells, even a single cellule being capable 
committee of one hundred witnessed such a miracle | of dividing Itself into two or more parta, each part 
the probability is that not fifty would admit that then developing into a complete individual. The 
anything of the kind had been done; the majority | sexes play, as far as has been observed, no part in 
wovld say that they seemed to see certain things, | these processes, but each male and female produce 
but would be unwilling to vouch for the reality of | thelr like, to all appearances, independent of each 
the apparent. Of the remainder of the committee | other, although we may rationally assume an Inter- 
most, after a few years, would come to believe that | communication between them of the nature of which 
their senses had deceived them, that either by some | we have so far not become cognizant. Why may not 
trick or by hypnotic pewer they had been deluded. | invisible spores wafted towards the female cells on 

As to things unusual and to us very improbable | alr- currents fructify them and Incite the process of 
we come to believe in them only through repeated | self-division? And why may not the female recipro- 
observation. If any have the majority of mankird | cate by furnishing u similar Incentive to the male 
have not had experience of a manifestation of life] cellules? This would render them virtually of a 
except through the medium of perceptible matter; | hermaphrodite character, but this we know to bethe 
they see a display of spiritual coincident with defined | normal state of several species of animals and plants. 
organization of material substance; if there be such | ‘These observations of cell-life go to show that there 


tarth, earthy; the aspiration that longs for purity |" thing as mental activity without such perceptible | must be some form of mentality within them which 
{sof the heavens heaven! E NA organization it is extraordinary and contrary to all | regulates and brings about such results, and this fur- 
x usual experience. thermore leads to the conclusion that protoplasm ls 


Using the word ia a merely poetic sense whence 
Brus avos in saan? y poetic Extraordinary and unusual things are not neces- f| not the basis of life us generally supposed, but that 


Useful as science is and much a» it has done and is Sarlly impossible; belief in them isa mere matter of | we must seek for {tin its constituents. Indeed. sci- 
evidence; and it [s à most arrogant assumption tof entistshave long ago repudiated the belief that the 
conclude that life exists only under such forms and | cell is the ultimate basis of life or a unit of life in its 
There is no sentiment in a clod of earth, a grain | Conditions us are perceptible to or measurable by | incipient stage. Their eyes are cow turned in the 
0f wheat or a drop of water; sentiment reigns in and | Ui and as rational to belleve that some souls have | direction of the cell's components. 
Isborn of the soul. If we were not sentimental be- spiritual perceptions denied to others, as it is to be Prof. Henry James Clark, of Harvard University, 
ings we might fatten und eat our aged parents with convinced that some persons perceive and delight in gives the following account of Trembley's experi- 
A litle thought as we devour the ox, grown old | harmonious sounds to which others are deaf. ments upon Hydra, a minute jelly fish of about balf 
and no longer able to bear burdens. The observation, the learning, the perception of | an inch in length, appearing like a semi-transparent 
All men possess sentiment; its degree and variety | uo person is to be disregarded or despised. No one | worm with almost invisible tentacles or feelers at the 
being as great as the divergence twixt molehills and | has observed or thought of all things. Each can | head. He says: "Not only did this patient experi- 
mountains, Some perceive beauty where others find | take in but an infinitesimal part of what is within | menter cut the Hydras in two, but he even sliced i 
none, some feel aspirations which others have no | the range of his daily walk. Some rude, untattered | them across Into numerous thin rings, aud, marvel- f 
thought of. man may have noted facts concerning matter which | lous to say, each cing reproduced a crown of tenta- ‘ 
Each soul alone knows what it has found; and if | no professor has found, and some most humble and | clesatoneend, and elongated Into a perfectly formed, 
py say’ "LoT have communed with God,” it is im- | unlearned soul muy bave «een a solution of the mys- | naturally shaped individual. With the same degree 
porsible to disprove the assertion. tery of existence which the schoolman dream of but | of minuteness, Trembley also split the Hydras in 
- God cannot be or, rather, I should say, has not | never behold. ‘The eternal question, What is man, | their longitudinal strips, which like the rings, re- 
n found with spectrum or divining rod. Me ie from whence came he and whither doth he go,“ produced what was wanting to make a perfect body. 
present to the senses; if he seem to be to the | troubles the world to-day us in all the ages gone. In | Some of them he split from the mouth only part way 
it Ia either because of faith in revelation or be- | its solution there is none so poor that what he can | down the body, and each part reproducing what was 
eof an atmosphere into which tbe soul tell may not be full of significance, needed a many headed Hydra was the result, thus 
on A p "a x - verifying, on a small scale the story of the many- 
| One who. i bh bon R A r TREMBLEY'S CELEBRATED EXPERIMENTS. headed monster of olden times. Yet the ingenulty 
1 : i tions are na | F ; ; of Trembley was by no means exhausted, for seeing 
f the | | BrHexuax Werrernin. that these littls creatures were mere saos, the ide 
Df all the evidences adduced In support of the hy- | of turning them {aside out struck him as a 
of the imman nd ín matter the ex- | one, and he proceeded to this experiment 


doing for humanity, it nevertheless is, a» a thing 
apart, remorseless and cruel. 


L 
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front’ and reorganize its internal and external do- | We accept the deliberate and exact movements of all 
partments. ‘This it did without trouble, as Trembley | sentient beings, from the lowest to the highest as 
proved after the lapse of a few days by presenting it | prima facia evidence of intelligence. We judge the 
with bits of meat which it swallowed with its acous- | mental calibre of any being by his actions, and we 
tomed voracity. neither ask nor demand any further evidence, then 
why should the atomic constructors of protoplasmic 
cells and thelr evolvementa bo excluded from this 
universally nocepted rule? Whenee the intelligence 


cum Ae ae = s 


‘Trembley now undertook to ingraft one indi- 
vidual upon another, and this he succeeded in doing 
after some curious experiences, At first he pushed 
i the tall of one Individual deep down into the cavity that reproduced out of a small section of a severed 
of unother and in order to hold them there he ran a | Hydra a complete individual? Must the perception 
bristle through their bodies. But the simple Hydras of its original Individuality not bave persisted in 
outwitted their tyrant, who found them some hours each fragment, in each cell, in each constituent, as 
after, hanging side by side as If they had never been | tho guide by the direction of which reconstruction 
dor intimate relations. He concluded to] took place? Whence the mind that furnished the 
watch the next pair, when he discovered that the in- | 20W intelligence in the reconstructed Individual af- 
ner one first pushed its tall through the hole made ter the alleged cerebral centre of the original had 
by the bristle, and then drow its head after it, and been removed? Can we come to any other rational 
sliding side wise nlong the spit, completely Pb conclusion than that the germina! principle of this 
itself from its companion. This it did as often as new intelligence must have boen innate in every 
she experiment was tried that way. He then | Part of the animal, since “from nothing, nothing 
turned one of the Hydras Inside out so that when it can spring?“ Was Intelligence not as clearly mani- 
wns pushed into the body of the other the surfaces fested In the reconstruction of these fragments into 
of the stomachs of both were brought into contact. new and perfect individuals as is exhibited by artl- 
With thls condition the animals were also not dis- | #898 who reconstruct a new building from the ruins 
pleased since they remained as they were fixed, unit- | 9 an edifice? If not, why not? 
ing themselves into one body and enjoyed their food Byron, Ill. 

In common." 

These and similar experiments in the line of arti- 
ficial division and manipulation of living animals 
prove the existence of Intelligence within organic 
beings independent of that which may exist In their 
bral centres us conclusively asin a mechanic who 
arranges the parts of a machine ia proper order, or 

1 compositor who sets up type for the press. »The 
qnoi ies 7 In another form," I hear some one ex- 

„ No; don't get frightened. The mind which 
m these evidences of, intelligence in or- 
a predicate in their constituents is as 
the mind imputed to n god as a candle 
of the sun. I can see no evidences of 
Wonders of the universe, but I can in 
nirable ¢o-adaptation and functions of organic 
experiments herein described cannot be 
ed for on any other hypothesis. The prin- 
| underlying the law of the survival of the fittest, 
ll us the concomitant factors of evolution are 
estionubly the principal agencies in their evolve- 
“but without some form of mind to start them 
ir cureer of development by furnishing the 
or It 1n the shape. of protoplasm, they could 
accomplished anything. Neither could the 

| we must postulate in matter have 

anything in the line of developed life with- 


FITNESS UNDER CHANGED CONDITIONS. 
Death is the unfitness of vital structure for envi- 
ronment—not extinction. The product of life, which 
we call the soul, finds new fitness under changed con- 
ditions. Its identity is there, for that is its distinc- 
tive, individual element. Particular facts and mem- 
ory may be gone—and these we may hold dearest 
here—but the sun alone is needful, we may believe, 
and this doss not imply loss of power of recognition 
and understanding. For it should not be forgotten 
that we really know but little of the mind in its 
higher manifestations. If aclairyoyant power exists 
which can pierce in sight solid matter; if persons 
have foreseen every detail of events whictt happened 
afterward; if telepathic messages have floated across 
acontinent, illuming mind from mind—and these and 
still more remarkable experiences are of frequent 
and fully-attested occurrence—then it is fatuous to 
nssertthere can be no transfer or evolution of the 
soul at death, either into other material form or into 
^ prepared environment: Nothing is more certain 
in the- history of life on the earth than the fact 
of increasing capacities. These functions find 
thelr motive in new pleasures or intensification of 
the old. Together with this increase of capacities 
goes increase of individuals, until the nim of Nature 
seams to be the multiplication of functions, in the 
case of man the multiplication of intelligence, 
pleasures, capacities. It would be entirely contrary 
to the observed order if this process stopped at 
| death or with a social product which itself must end 
with the human race, Such multiplication should 
go on indefinitely and be carried over Into a future 
state in order to attain the highest logical results. 
And that there are capacities of infinite possibilities 
$n corer we have hint of in those various 
manifestations which astonish us as being of the 
"| aupern ural or inexplicable, 
v ‘The highest ends are secured by virtue of the in- 


tun 


hat connection could the laws of the survival 

tast or other sgoncles in the development of 
e had with the primary formation of 
it evolved there were 
n In ipea; d 


operati n. "hey could net 
s development of complex 


„ wences of Modal 5 xe 
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the Independent's reference to “Imprisonment 
causes Which have a religious sido," the care 9 


R. Whaley, an Adventist now imprisoned 5 
lund for working on Sunday: "In the progress of 
spirit of. independence and liberty Persecution 
become a hateful thing, nn Intolerance Which 

right-minded refuse to tolerate. Tt ta with «fid 
of humiliation, If not with positive horror, thy 

look back to the time in our own history, DOL 4 fy 
away as we could wish, when the members of e 
tain sects were proscribed and persecuted; whey ty. 
prisonment and fines were metod out to thom wh, 
did not fallin with prevalent religious p 
We are not sure that we have not still among uy. 
vestige of thut species of persecution by whlch thy 
civil authorities used to punish men and women foe 
their neglect or refusal to comply with rellglous ap. 
servances enforced by law." 


The Christian Advocate bas an excellent editora: 
on ministerial indorsement of humbugs. It fne 
that the names of Christian ministers are oirou | 
through the country indorsing barefaced frauds ung 
in the interest of its readers, It advises them “10 pay 
no attention to a ministerial testimonial to remige 
whose composition is a secret, or which promlie 
positively to cure otherwise incurable or gene 
fatal diseases, and all the more so if the testimonii] 
contains references to the Almighty and providentlal, 
direction to buy the medicine, You may be si 
then that, whatever other effect the remedy li 
had, it has either, weakened or bas nol lm. 
proved the condition of the nerve-cells upon whieh 
sound judgment depends In one instance e 
name of such a person was proposed for the pasto 
of one of the best churches in Methodism, A bee e 
ot bigh character and respectability, noted for 
kindness when speaking of ministers, rosa 
‘I hope that this brother will not become out 
‘Why?’ said a half dozen voices, He did 
but spread before them a newspaper co 
photograph of the minister in connection with ti 
or four letters—one from himself interla vi 
ascriptions of praise to the Delty for hay! tei 
to buy the—pilis! His name was not. 
again." Such a punishment was, perhaps 
pill for the minister than any of those whose 
he recommended. ‘The congregations that audi 
ter such medicine, may, perhaps, effect 
ministers of this virulent and contagious di 
Christian Register. 


Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, of MeCormle 


the Columbian Fair was a sad and mls 
mistake. It was “uncalled for, hur 
leading," all because It gave the re 
other religions than Christianity au 
tunity with Christians to present thel 
liefs. On the whole we are inclined to 

Rev. Dr. Johnson on his honesty i 
his loyalty to his convictions. 
small and unworthy {deal of 
out à very large part of divir 
by bis petty isis “but 
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POSING. 


Dore len gient deal of posing done iu the world 
wide of artists studios. From the time the love 
malae and the approbation of others is awakened 
. child's mind, consclously or unconsciously the 
* poslh for certain effects begins. In little 
pbildren the small airs and charming graces by 
ich altompt is made to emphasize thelr good be- 


ain ic ; They have an eye keen to ob- tion which there was an objection to commit to writ- 

3 presence of the ubiquitous newspaper re- lug, Miss X. was asked by the committee of the S0- 
porter and the wit to seek him quickly, to offer him ciety for Psychical Research conducting the investi 
service in naming the best known persons present | gation, to visit some of the localities which prom- 
from which list the name of the kindly informant is | ised to yleld the best results. Acting on this invi- 
never omitted. Thus their names are kept con- tation Miss X. procceded, accompanied by a friend, 
stantly before newspaper readers who innocently in | to à small island in the Hebrides, on the “west conat 

time come to imagine the owners of these familiar | of Scotland, which she found to be simply n sand- 
names must have done something of great import- y 


bank, ten miles long and sight broad, covered with Y 
ance in the world to make them so prominent, when | fine sweet herbage, and without a vestige of timber 


in fact their whole prominence is only a matter of The only wood on the island was derived from 
skillful posing. 


parior In the eyes of their elders are often prettily 
\omical. The posing of grown-up people, however, 
ibough always intended to give added grace to their 
nünality does not sọ charm as in innocent child- 
ood and too often has a contrary effect from that 
jotended. 
jon They are constant posers during courtship not 
aways Intentionally, for their posing arises from a 
pastural desire to call attention to what is best in 
{hoir nature and capacity, aod keeping out of view 
Tiho worst and weakest elements of thelr character; 
plaudable design If the temporary pose should lead 
jo constant subordination of the lower to the higher 
qualities, Buta pose of character when only tem- 
porarily assumed is apt to become as irksome as a 
physical pose too long sustained, and marriage is 
often hastened to enable one or both the lovers to 
ihrow off the restraining pose and sink back into 
{he natural slouchiness of unrestrained evil tendency. 
As when in the days of the ‘‘Millerite”’ excitement 
regarding ‘the end of the world” a somewhat flighty 
girl twelve years of age was among the numerous 
“converts” and after two or three days of trying to 
lire upto her standard of religious behavior, she 
observed with a sigh of great discouragement, “O, 
dear, f the world is coming to an end I do wish it 
would hurry up, for I can't keep good much longer!" 


wrecked vessels, and lt was so preclous that its owm- 
Another kind of posers are they who pretend to | ers kept it hidden from sight. Only when the mak- 
knowledge or skill which they do not in fact possess, | ing of a coffin was necessary, did etiquette require 
Such pretenders are touched up in the newspaper 
Joke which represents Jones declaring to Smith in 
the presence of Green, his enthusiastic admiration | the monotony of every day life, except an oceaslonal 
for Browning as the greatest of poets. When Smith | wedding, and it is not surprising. therefore, that 
and Green are alone together, the latter who is a | most of thestorles which Miss X. heard were con- 
reader of Browning remarks to Smith:- Why didn’t | nected with coffins and funerals. 

you ask him which of Browning's poems he likes 
best? ‘Ten to one he couldn't answer you. I don't 
believe he ever read a line of Browning in his life.” 
To which Smith candidly replies: “Why, you see, 
between us, I never did, either." 


Young lovers are sometimes nn excep- 
the possessors of such treasure-trove to part with it. 
A funeral is the only event which occurs to relieve 


The seers with whom Miss X. had Interviews made 
no claim to communicating with the spirits of the 
dead; indeed, such a suggestion was recelved with 
horror and disgust. They maintained that the fac- 
ulty they were able to exercise is a kind of extension 

On the supposition, then, of a number of posers | Of vision, a seeing of something not visible to those 
being gathered together, one such whom I knew to | notespecially gifted. It must be, 
carry out his posing in many directions of falsity | tension of vision in a double sense, as what is seen 
was perfectly safe in rushing distractedly to an ac- Is a future occurrence, and not something happening 
quaintance who was supposed to know something of | at a distance. Usually, us we have seen, it relates 
Browning, saying he had just received an invitation | to a death, and this death-vision is by no means re- 
to a Browning club for that evening, and would his | stricted to the Scotch seers, Miss X. related, tn the 
friend please get him something of Browning's at couree of her address, various stories showing the 
once as he wished to post himself before going to | actual existence of the seer faculty. One of them 
the club where he was expected to take part in the | we will reproduce here, as lt illustrates the symbolic 
discussion, as he had no acquaintance previously character which many of the stories possess, and 


however, an ex- 


To ‘assume a virtue if you have it not," does not 
always lend to the adoption of that virtue as a life 


principle, nor materially change the outcome of 
“character, 


with that poet's works. 
Nothing is more contemptible and derogatory to 
genulne character than such methods of wiuning 
reputation from false representations. It is only 
the things which are true which are worthy and of 
good report. The man or woman who gains praise 
for work they have never done, virtues they do not 
possess, knowledge which if put to the test (which 
may come unexpectedly at any time) would be 
shown was not theirs—while their craving for 
notoriety and admiration may be gratified—will 
certainly find such approbation a Dead Sea fruit of 
the most unsatisfactory kind, for there is ever 
within thelr own souls a sense of tbe shams they 
renlly are, with the ever recurrent dread of being 
found out to be mere characterless posers. 


But another kind of posing is done by very many 
In this world who go through life posing constantly 
us that which they are not, as reformers, teachers, 
philanthropists, literatuers, philosophers, and think- 
ers. They do no real work, they add no new 
thought, they retard more than they help on with 
the progressive movements to which they attach 
themselves. Their stock in trade is a few catch- 
phrases of the department of work or thought in 
which they have determined to shine, a knowledge 
of the methods of self-seeking, wire pulling, and an 
unlimited amount of what in slang pbraseology is 


termed "cheek." They aim by their posing to be- 
come identified with the cause or phase of thought And while such posing may shiftily pass current 


- which it pleases them to follow, if not to be reck. |in the world of test and trial through which we are 
| oned the leaders therein, and it is wonderful to see | Passing, there will come a day when the soul enter- 
how often such blatant pretenders succeed in their | Ing the spheres of Reality will be stripped of all the 
purposes to those who do not understand how in. | 8am drapery of make believe, and forced to make 
clined are the masses of men and women who have Hall future progress toward spiritual happiness and 
either no time or no inclination to think for them- | attainment on the basis of what it really is, and not 
elves, to accept noisy assertion for truth. what it would fain pretend to be. Where its gains 
Such posers not only steadily haunt all conven- will come from genuine achievement and its self- 
ons, meetings, societies, ete., connected in any approbation be won only through real merit and 
ly with that which they pose for, but are gener- true humility. So the best preparation for happi- 
: pot ness in the world of spirit must consist in the up- 

y among the most active in getting up and or- 

| . . building of character instead of reputation while in 
(izing such arenas for their individual posing. this ert world 
hese days of unintermiting conventions and pub- een f 
r variety of topic, few understand how many of | 
are gotten up by interested parties for pur-| SECOND SIGHT, 
of personal ement, laskeda friend | The English lady who is known in psychical cir- 
ad received, as r letter invit- | cles as Miss X. has been investigating the subject of 
joir onse se roni | second sight among the Scottish Highlanders, and 
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0 make inquirles by circular as to the preva- 
: p peculiar faculty, although the result 
ot vory satisfactory., Subsequently Lori But 
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cular in his own name, | 
| to their visions, but to their ordinary mental ] 


which seem to associate the 
vision. 


faculty with erystal 

À man was going home one evening at dusk. t 
As he approached a certain cottage, he observed ‘a 
wee man, a dwarf well known in the island, sitting 
on the end wall near the chimney. The ‘wee man’ 
was apparently tugging with all his strength at 
something heavy within the roof-tree. When the 
seer came up to the cottage no wee man was visible, 
Then 
the seer was much troubled and knew that a funeral 
was in prospect. Shortly after the ‘wee man’ died, 
and the owner of the cottage being known to pos- 


nor upon inquiry had he been there that duy. 


sess some wood, a rare possession in the island, was 
It was hidden 
away in the roof, and in order to reach it men bad to 
climb on to the end wall and pull the planks out 
from under the thatch.“ This story was well known 
in the island, and Miss X. states that she received 
it from many who heard it before the coincidence 
occurred. 

Miss X. obtained at first hand less than a hundred 
cases of second sight, in spite of assistance from par 
ish doctors and others, andshe thinks the materia 
insufficient for the basing of any definite conclusion 
although they may serve to indicate the direction t 
which the inguiry seems likely to point. The fo 
lowing are the suggestions she throws out: 

1. The evidence of the seers themselves points 
the theory that second sight" is, in many cases, 
sort of extension or exaltation of the normal fae 
ties, the ‘prophecies’ being in many instances, * 
analogous to the cases of crystal vision, automi 
writing, and other forms of externalizing an id 
which may be due to memory and conscious obse 
tion, especially of such signs as might easily esc 
the notice of the more occupied ordinary consci 
ness. 


2. Though such a faculty is quite uorecogijas 
the seers themselves, there seems little doubt 


called on to produce it for the cofin. 


- 


experiences they relate. 

3. Careful inquiry into their habits of th 
showed the Highland seers whom Miss X. 
opportunity of questioning, (some twenty, ab 
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nection with some incidentin the story), followed by | through the aid of money, and through people often | pendent voices. The messages given v. = 
unconscious deportation of the seer—suggesting a | not in harmony with our or their intellectual plane; | thought apc expression so much 1 fei J 
conceivable clue in the possibility of self-hypnotiza- | why can they not come to each of us direct? Why noticed in some you gave us the idee thas ia, o d 
tien and changeof place while unconscious of sur- | do not their minds touch our own as they did in the | who had a belief in immortality found ten” 
roundings. flesh. Why must I. for instance do without that | advantage after passing out of the body. na 
5. Miss X. failed to find any indication of belief | psychic light which would be staff and strength from | was given again and again to us by differen; —— 
and neighbors who had passed over. I whi fy, 


i that the visions are due to the agency of the de- | the dear ones who never, while here failed me? 
Apropos of what you relate in your own ‘psychic fat liberty to write out our experiences fop 
NP 


FEB, 16, ty 


parted, and the suggestion of spirit return was inva- 


risbly rejected by the seer with strong expressions | experiences’ in regard to seeing a spirit face above | JovunNaL, but the dear friend who proves t b pry 
of dislike. The very few whose experiences sug- | that o! a dying friend, i$ the following told me by a | best sensitive under the efforts of our aer % 
gested active external agency attributed such agency | lady who bad previously no religious faith whatever: | ators during our experiments objects to ths iaa. 
to the devil. When watching by the bedside of a dearly loved baby | publicity; consequently I can only say that | taw 
6. Miss X. found traces of certain methods of | neice she said to herself, Now if there is a soul, if | our friends live after the change called death? 
divination or automatism, possibly mixed with re- | there be a God—let me as this dear life departs see it | can most surely communicate with us voler 
mains of forms of evocation, such as gazing into | go?" The little one gave a struggle, it seemed dead, | right conditions.” 
iquids carefully compounded, ‘getting views’ from | no breath was perceptible— but, as she gazed awe- Later, the same correspondent writes: 41 
the ses at certain stages of the moon, and the like. | stilled a grey mist emanated from around the baby's | sorry that Mra, L. was not able to see you Joe a 
She also received certain formulas for the acquisition | head which rose and gradually resolved itself into | her recent visit to your city. This Prevented b 
of second sight; but in no case did the people them- | the child's similitude, but smaller, and floated off | from being as confidential as she wished, for te, | 


selves seem to attach much importance to methods | toward the ceiling where it vanished. ‘Believe me, psychical experiences of ours having bees un 
of any kind. 


or not, said she, it makes fo difference to me. but | secret among the few of us who made the expen. 
7. Un the contrary, they reject experiment, and |I now koow that I have seen a soul! ments for our own sstisfaction, we hare 


believe that the gift is hereditary, as indeed appears | I fee] with you Mrs. U. that the old lines of belief | cared to make the results public on secount ol Oy 
to be the case. 


are breaking down—to be merely liberal, scientific,or | prejudices of our orthodox friends. Mre L, bor 
Miss X. concluded her address by stating that the | agnostic is not enough. The psychical seen through | eyer, is the one member of the little home cg 


main interest in such indications as she had pointed | the lens of science and reason is surely needed." who knows the least of the work from actual obs. 

out, "Jay in the fact that they were gathered among As added confirmation of what this correspondent | yation, because she was in a deep sleep or tum. 
people of the very simplest and most unconventional | mentions in regard to seeing a soul" I have always | during most of the manifestations. I would slike 

i kind, who, nevertheless, even in the wildest spots, | regretted that I have never been able to identify the | to write you a description of those three or low 
had attained a degree of culture and of actual book- | woman physician whom I overheard relate a similar | happy years of investigation, but to do so woald Mi 
learning far surpassing that of the corresponding, | story a few years ago. It was ata suffrage gather- | many large sheets of manuscript. I alwsyi wt 
even of many higher classes, in England. Shefound | ing held at Rose Cottage," Edgewater, III., the | down—sometimes during the sittings every won u 
them in every instance capable of discussing the phe- | home of Rosa Miller Avery. Several small refresh- they were uttered—and I keep these records sor u 
nomena with the utmost intelligence, handling the | ment tables were scattered through the dining, sit- my most treasured possessions. I hope sometine 
subject with faith rather than with superstition, | ting, and **Rose" rooms, each table accommodating you may see these, but at present Mrs. L. obern 
Suxious for enlightenment as to its mysteries, {or the | six or more. Peychical mysteries bad somehow on account of her own sensitiveness on the subject. 
most part free from dogmatism, and universally | become the topic at the table adjoining the one at| That the voices we heard at various times Wei. 
courteous, logical and reverent.” which I was seated, but as I was personally unac- tually independent, we know to be a fact, i 
It should be added that Miss X. made her inqui- |quainted with those who were at that table, I could | two or three times when Mrs. L. was in her 
ries under exceptionally favorable conditions. Her Only listen with interest to the stories being told | state we were allowed to sit about a small fs 
reputation as scrystal-seer had preceded her, and ere. A strong-faced sensible looking woman | many sentences were spoker, the sound 
this recognition as an adept obtained for her inqui- | Whom I heard addressed as Doctor“ presently took | come from some place near the ceiling of fb 
ries favorable attention. She was. indeed. accredited | UP the ball of conversation, arresting my attention | The time I hope is coming when all nece 
by report with powers of magic and witchcraft. This | by ber opening words: Well—I know its the fashion | keeping such manifestations a secret will beor 
she was able, however, to live down, and secured t disbelieve in continued existence, but, ladies | by the world's recognition of the truth of the 
the full confidence of those whose peculiar gifts she | nevertheless I have seen a disembodied spirit at the | continued existence. A truth which though 
was investigating, as much through her own sym-| moment of death?“ Doubting and questioning eyes ally accepted as part of all religious belief: 
pathetic attitude as by her special attainments. being hereupon turned toward her, she went on with | sented as untruth when presented as &' 


assurance: There was brought to my sanitarium | demonstrated fact through the phenomena of ® 
for treatment some time ago a man who was a|ualism." 


E 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. stranger to me, and so far gone in disease that I had 
A friend who finds much happiness and consola- no hope of curing him from the first. He lingered a 
uon in her Unitarian church affiliations, writes me | day or two and then died while I stood close by his 
thus: "T am deeply interested in paychical matters, | bedside, worried mainly by my inability to help him. 
as isalso my husband who has had experiences | As I saw the breath depart and stood thinking about 
which he feels could not have emanated from his | sending word to his people, I was all at once con- 
Own mind. I have personally never bad euch experi- | scious of a presence by my side, and looking up I 
ences, except once when in deep trouble I was in- was thunderstruck to see the dead man's counter- 
_ wardly calmed by an assurance from my father. It | part standing close by me, but apparently oblivious 
was us if his spirit spoke to mine though he had been | to my presence. He was looking down at the body 
| what we call dead for seven years. But in spite of | with the most worried, mystified and wondering ex- 
the fact emphasized by Mr. Hudson in his book that | pression on his face. I too turned to glance at the 
‘So many Spiritualists and mediums seem intellect-| stiff expressionless face of the corpse, aod when I 
ually weak, yet when a paper like yours approaches | turned again to look the spirit was gone. But I 
me spiritual from the scientific side, one finds the sub- | knew then that I had seen the soul of a man!” 
of surpassing interest. lam so eager for more A little silence fell upon the group at her table. 
had I a bit of power in that direction I should | Then one spoke up in a scornful way—*‘] suppose 


in 


Evidence is thus given from many difer 
ters of the all-pervading interest in spiritua! 
and everywhere is the knowledge rd - 
seen co-workers becoming more and more mss 
and unassailable. 


A STUDY OF THE MOB. 


Under this title, the Atlantic Monthly 
ruary contains a curious study, by Mr. 
of the influence of hypnotism on a cro 
viduals. Ita Illustrations are taken chi 
eldents occurring in Russia, of which ! 
native, but the principles referred to íi 
are of universal application. A mob co 
chief factors, a crowd and an 
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«ga crowd, the sense of individuality is lost, as in | Her life ie full of regulations; she is formed and ideas. Since Carpenter first made the discovery of 
stization, and in this condition every fresh per- | fashioned, bodily and mentally, according to a cer- | what he regarded as an abnormal phenomenon, it 
who joins the crowd partakes of the fascinating | tain style and mode. She is confined to a narrow | has been found that “every motor-idea, that is, 
Moreover, ‘‘with the increase of mem | sphere of activity, where she passes a dull, monot- every idea of a bodily movement, instantly produces 
grows the strength of fascination; the hypnoti- | onous life. For centuries the anvil on which mo- that movement when not inhibited by other ideas.” 
“gion Increases in intensity, until, when a certain | notony and social pressure have hammered with all | But a motor-idea may give rise to what are termed 
giten] point is reached, the crowd becomes com- their might and main, we need not wonder tha: \deo-ideas. Professor William James, who has 
hypnotized, and is ready to obey blindly the | woman has formed a strong predisposition to hyp- | worked out the subject in connection with his matu- 
geamands of its hero; it is now a mob. Thus a mob | notic states. Woman in truth is half hypnotized; | tinal experiences, points out that ideo-ideas have an 
psbypnotized crowd." It has no definite individ- | hence the fact that, in comparison with man, woman | inhibitive operation. But they may give rise to 
ality, except that of the hero, although it has great is more gentle, more submissive, more obedient | other similar Ideas, until a motor-ldea Is finally 
ty and readily accommodates itself to his | (obedience and modesty are her virtues), suffers | aroused generating bodily movement, and the circle 
@unzing moods. more from nervous diseases (like the Yakuti of Si- | of mental activity is completed. Judging from the 
ft ls well remarked that the body of a mob is not | beria and the northern Russias), is more inconstant, | actions of children we may be tempted to think that 
“plogether structureless; it has a certain low phase | less original, more impressive, less reasonable, and | every idea originally belongs to the motor class. 
slorganization. It possesses a nucleus which at] more imitative.” There Ís much truth in this view, | Inhibition comes at frst from without, giving rise 
"Ent forms the centre of the crowd, but is forced to | bul we think the social influences to which these ef- | to ideo-ideas which increase in strength and fre- 
Belroot, acting as both sensory and prehensile | fecta are ascribed are aided by something in the con- quency with the experiences of life, and which In 
‘organs. The neucleus contains a nucleolínus within | stitution of woman herself, without which she would | the adult mind have come largely, through their in- 
gsucleolus, which is the original central hero with | never have become subject to them in so much | hibitive tendency, to control the conduct of life. 
immediate devotees. Or a still higher organiza- | higher a degree than man has been. Indeed, much | Ideo-ideas may thus be regarded, it seems to us, as 
ion may be reached, in which the nucleus is differ- | of the social stress referred to is due to the compara- | being related to the motives of conduct, and théy 
atisted into two parts, one possessing the sensory | tive impassivity which has distinguished woman in | are inhibitive simply because the consciousness is 


1 


fesction, and the other the prehensile function. The | all ages and under all conditions. fixed on them, consciousness delaying the expression 
mwleolus also may be thus divided, one part pos of idea in action. The expression is what is usually 
waiing the function of willing and the other that of spoken of as will, and it must be distinguished from i 
‘pliing. As to the mob leader himself, be belongs INFLUENCE OF IDEAS. volition, which is choice among motives or ideas. 


wthe class of heroes whose attractive power arises | The study made by Mr. Percival Lowell, in his | Consciousness is the condition of this rolition, and 
"iom their objective action, and not from their own | Occult Japan," of the mental condition of the | it is attended with the association of ideas which is 


individuality. The difference is illustrated by refer Asiatic people, who are now the most receptive of | the function of choice. 
‘ee to the two distinct hypnotic states, the indif- Western ideas, has so important a bearing on men- l 
ferent and the somnambulic. In the first state, the | tal science in general that it is deserving of further) 7. Emma Hardinge Britten has some strong 
tontractions proper to it “may be produced by any- | consideration. The Japanese are said to be espe- | Fords in Light upon the importance of guarding 
(ome, or be produced by one person and destroyed by | cially susceptible to external psychological influ- against {fraud on the part of professional mediums. 
‘mother; they do not depend on individual influence, | ences, arising from their lack of personslity. This She sags: Let it be distinctly understood that I have 
and suggestion may be given by any one of those | !mpersonality shows itself in absence of originality. | no word of caution to give, nor have I ever found it 
present.” In the case of elective somnambulism, on | Combined with extreme imitativeness, in an inca- necessary to exercise any, amongst personal friends, 
the other band, ‘the subject Is attracted towards the | pacity tor entertaining very abstract ideas, and & for in private circles, whether the séance be held in 
‘experimenter; if the experimenter withdraws to a | small development of the reasoning powers. The | light or darkness. But [ do allege and I am borne 
ace, the subject displays uneasiness and dis- Want of mental activity is betrayed by the decorous ont in this allegation by thousands of still earnest 
ipomfort; he sometimes follows the experimenter with | demeanor of the whole mation. as exhibited in its | Spirltuallsta-that fraud and imposition have been 
atigh, and can rest only when by his side.” This subjection to aa exacting system of etiquette, m practiced upon the public by all too many profes- 
the kind of fascination exercised by the great which a Japanese would make no objection if left ional mediums, in the name of Spiritaalism, to a 
of mankind, but with a mob the hypnotic to himself. This is due to an innate tranquility of frightful extent. The question, then, necessarily 
‘ate is of the indifferent kind, and hence it can be | mind that shows itself before long-continued habit | srises—and that no less for the sake of the really 
Intuenced and diverted by any one. can have set its seal upon the man himself. He la- honest medium as well as in the best interests of 
The writer of the article from which these re. | D¢rits it with the reet of bis 5 in Japan Spiritualism—how can this shameful perversion of 
marks are taken points out that there is evidently a the very babies are unconsciously m j one of the most sacred and holy of truths be met and 
‘constitutional predisposition in the masses to pass | While Mr. Lowell's book was passing through the | combated? Once again—dealing exclusively with 
into the trance-like condition of the mob. As to the | press the Japanese were giving a practical demon- those who make mediumship a profession —I would 
tanse of this predisposition, he seeks it in the prin- | stration that their receptivity had borne fruit in f urge that the medium should either be required to 
tiple of monotony attending the continuous impres- the development of a fresh train of mental activity. | submit to a thorough personal examination by an ap- 
‘sion of the senses, which constitutes one of the Their war with China proves that they have not | propriate committee, or so held, tied. or fastened as 
odes of producing the hypnotic state. Thus, ap- only received but have assimilated Western ideas. to make movement impossible, whether inside or 
Plying that principle wherever the social environ- | &ittough these may not yet have completely sub- | outside of cabinets. ......It is not, however, as be- 
is monotonous, there men are prepared to be | jected their minds so as to reform perfectly thelr | fore observed, of friends, unprofessional mediums, 
"qood subjects for hypnotization. Frequently they | mental disposition. The attitude of the advanced | or of private circles that I am writing. But in re- 
are hypnotized by the environment itself, and if a | Japanese party finds its parallel in the awakening | gard to investigations conducted in any way through 
o appears they are ready to obey him, and thus of woman among peoples of the Western world, and | professional or interested persons, professing to be 
tw become a mob. It is known that the common | Mr. Lowell ascribes to woman in general the want | mediums, I would sgain and again solemnly urge 
people in general and soldiers in particular are ex- | Of personality which he considers the chief mental | thorough preliminary search, or that means should 
nt subjects for hypnotic purposes. But social | characteristics of the French of the East. Undoubt- | be adopted to prevent the possibility of impostare. 
are is also an important factor in the hypnoti- | edly women have always shown themselves more | We have seen, and may do so again, much senti- 
tion of the masses, owing to its suppression of in- | susceptible than men to foreign influences, and it is | mental writing on the subject of the “cruelty and 
dividuality. The individual cannot determine his | Probably their want of initiative which so long kept | degradation,” etc., of such tests; but we hear noth- 
| relations in life, and bis voluntary movements | them, politically at least, in a secondary position. | ing of the shocking cruelty practiced by frauds on 
belag interfered with, there is induced the peculiar Nevertheless women of ideas have always in their | trusting hearts and bereaved mourners, seeking for 
hypnotic state of fascination which is favorable to turn affected others, and nothing is more remark- | proof of their beloved one's return Ín vain; nor do we 
e formation of mobs. Thus the laws which re- able in the world's history than the power exercised | hear anything of the “degradation” to which vile 
freedom of action by the individual may | by women in political affairs through their influence | imposture reduces the ooblest and grandest of revels- 
operate to form mobs.” . [over men, notwithstanding the general subordina- | tions that has ever been given to humanity for nire- 
»n of social p ionotony | tion of the sex. During all the ages through which teen hundred years. 


r LIN 
5 slept women have been accumulating en- — Dm. ae ir 
and now that they are awakening to a sense Of | Tux free and lovely Impulses of hospitality, the 
rights and responsibilities, they must be ex- faithful attachment of friends,—these, too, are a holy 


exhibit an equivalent force of character | religion to the beart.—Schiller. 
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munications will be answered promptly 
by the corresponding secretary. 
EMMA J, HUFF, 
LAKE HELENA, FLA. 


“FRATERNAL BENEFICIAL SOCIETY 
WORK.” 


To rug Eprron: That great advances 
have been in liberalizing the religious 
thought and thut the tendency has been 
toward a common fraternity as a finality, 
is apparent to any dispassionate observer, 
although we know there are instances 
that might be mentioned, which would 
seemingly contradict this view, yet in 
comparison with other incidents proving 
such position, these dwarf into insignifi- 
cance, and just here allow me to refer to 
a siguificant remark of Archbishop Ryan 
in his lecture on “‘Agnosticism and its 
Causes" delivered in the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music and reported in brief 
in thé Philadelphia Ledger of Dec, 13th, 
1894. 

"With regard to dilTerences amongst 
Christians, I do not believe that any en- 
lightened members of any Protestant de- 
nomination maintain that the members of 
other denominations or the members of 
the Catholic Church shall be ex- 
cluded from salvation simply be- 
cause they belong to such organizations. 
lI am quite certain that the Catholic 
Church does not exclude Jews, Gentiles 
and Protestants from salvation» She 
leaves such judgment to Almighty God 
who alone knows each individual soul and 
can alone judge of its merits or demerits,” 


On the stage during the delivery of the 


THE SEANCE. 


1 By BELLE V. CUSHMAN. 


As you Waitin the silence and shadow 
Aud think of loved ones, gone 

To a shadow and silence far deeper, 
You pray for light and the dawn. 


For assurance that man is immortal, 
For proof beyond cavil or fear 

That the grave is only the portal 
That leads toa happier sphere. 


The nature of man is as varied 

| As leaves in the forest grand, 

As blades of grass in Summer field, 
As shapes In shifting sand. 


There are those who awake at the earliest ray 
The first faint flush of the dawn 

To welcome the light of acoming day, 

And rejoice that the nightis gone. 


There are others who see not the dawn of day 
Though the sun to its zenith has risen, 
Though bolts and bars are rusted away 

They still remain in their prison. 


And friends who love you standing wait, 
| I And try in every way 
To send within that prisoning gate 
r A bit of Heaven's own day. 


Twin come in time to each and all— 


L. The fruit of love's endeavor, lecture were Bishops, Foss of the M. E. 
| You'll sometime hear the voices call, Church, and Tanner of the A. M. E. 
i You shall not wait forever. Church and various other clergymen, and 
Mrs. U. S. Grant as a specially iuvited 
* guest. 
FLORIDA CAMP. z 
À It is also generally agreed to, that the 
* To tHe Eprror: Active preparations | forward movement during the past three 


are being made to accommodate visitors 
to the Southern Cassadaga Camp at Lake 
Helen, Florida, which is to open Feb. 
, 16th, 1895, holding four weeks. Some of 
the best speakers and mediums will be 
employed. Although there has been de- 
lays in announcing the date of the com- 
mencement of the meeting, on account of 
the many difficulties to be overcome in 
the pioneer work of such an institution, 
we feel the greatest assurance of its final 
Success. The association has been incor- 
porated according to the laws of the State 
of Florida and the charter recorded. We 
are Constantly receiving communications 
from people in both the Northern and 
Southern States, who are anxious to come, 
and will'ng to forego luxuries, and accom- 
modate themselves to conditions neces- 


Score years has been beyond precedent, 
and credit having been given by the advo- 
cates of each of the various causes as- 
cribed for such advances, it is evident 
that to no one cause alone can all the 
credit be given. I would therefore re- 
spectfully ask your intelligent readers to 
consider if the development of the prin- 
ciple of co-operation as exemplified in the 
work of the various secret fraternal bene- 
ficial societies and the consequent close 
association of men of various cree 1s (and 
of no creed) iu the charitable work that is 
an inseparable part, has not had some 
beneficial effect on the body politic. Co- 
incident with the increasing impetus 
given to Such societies as a recognition of 
their usefulness and worth, came the more 


liberal feeling, and as their field of labor 
Sarily attending the establishment of a | widened, so progressed the liberal ideas. 


new Camp in a comparatively new coun- I do not “claim everything" for such 
try. The managers are doing everything Society work, but maintain it has been, 
in their power to provide comfortable ac- unintentionally, not the least factor in 
-commodations at reasonable prices, and | this grand work which shall end in a uni- 
are succeeding admirably. versal brotherhood of man. Usually the 
A lodging house and several cottages | motto (creed) of a society is brief; take the 

are being built and tents put up. During | Odd Fellows for instance, “Friendship, 

a large portion of the time tents are per- | Love and Truth,” can any church present 
fectly comfortable without any fire, but | a better one, and does not the present 
atany time during the winter season a | prosperity of that great organization bear 
northwest wind is liable to make a de- | witness that it has carried out those prin- 
mand for fires either in tents or houses. | ciples? I am not a member of this organ- 

- Asmall wood or oil stove answers every | ization. yet I know its strength is a mon- 
ATA giu my third 10 a ument t the idea of mutual assistance in 

x a ave never seen any frost | times of need made possible by coöpera- 

until the late cold wave of December 28th, | tion. į 4 

Swept over the country producing the] is not the main objection to secret so- 
greatest destruction of fruits known dur- | cieties by the Catholic Church that of fear 
ing the last fifty years. Fortunately such | of tosing members by the liberalizing pro- 
unpleasant visitors are very rare and | cess that manifests itself when men re- 
make a very short stay. Furnished rooms | gardless of creed, work in harmony to re- 
. ean be rented in the village of Lake Helen EY and comfort the sick and distressed, 
and vicinity at moderate prices. A begin- | to care for the orphan and widow? Hav- 
ming will be made this season of a camp | ing been a member of one of the largest 
What we hope will be farreaching in its | (if not the largest) secret beneficial socle- 
ucational and beneficient influence. The | ties for the past thirteen years and having 
of its projectors are in the work. | had the Opportunity to see some grand, 

among the most influentia' Spir- | good work done, and belonging to an or- 
both of the Northern and South- | der (Imp. O. R. M.) having a platform 
es. It is their aim to provide a | broad enough for all who believe in the 
ible, healthful and cae E “Great Spirit“ to stand upon without fear 
r friends can happ ly and | of interference to theirown individual re- 
d the winter months, where | ligious or political faith, seeing Jews, 
om the North, while escaping the | Catholics, 
ne cold of winter can coóperate with 
world and their fellow-workers 
jouth in A a sen J 
y love and good will in hear 
ered. by 


* 1 


class, all working in harmon 


misunderstanding and | as a liberalizing 


Falizing atuse, sont 
ituated on the A men consider deed 
Augustine an 


nbov 
rison 


e comp step aside, the 
d € a good action i; — 
nown as th man-built p = 
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sity or sickness, be it understood that refer- 
ence is here made to organizations which 
have the relief and care of the sick and 
distressed members or their families as a 
sole object, and not to those that add to 
this some peculiar religious, anti-catho- 


Nervous 
Troubles 


rotestants, (various donumi- 
nations) and others of no definite creedal 
in work 
ent of | that tends to fraternize the world, I must 
rts | plead for some share of attention 10 pr 


tendin 
creed and in the 


lic, anti-protestant, patriotic or other like 


tenet. 


Truly “many can help one where one 
cooperation in 


cannot help many" and 
any direction for the welfare of the peo- 
ple should be recognized and encouraged 


and what grander work can be engaged in 


than that of ‘saving souls" (from suffer- 

ing) by furnishing the means for supply- 

ing physical wants in time of need, 
“SANNAP. 


" 


MOST RESISTLESS OF ANIMALS. 


We are apt to consider ourselves the 


most powerful and all-conquering mem- 
bers of the animal world and next to us 
we range such creatures as the lion, 
tiger, grizzly bear und elephant as capable 
of maintaining their own against all com- 
ers in an open hand-to-hand or mouth-to- 
mouth fight. Yet in doing so we err 
greatly, simply because we consider mere 
bigness or muscular force, forgetting the 
energy and the intellectual powers that 
make one of nature's tiny creatures, when 
combined in the vast numbers in which 
they are always found, by far the most 
formidable animal force known on land. 
Therefore when the question is put to us: 
"Which do you consider the most resist- 
less of all animals?" Itis always safe to 
reply that, if warlike manifestations are 
referred to, the soldier or driver ants are 
far and away ihe most terribly invincible 
creatures with which we can be brought 
in contact. M. Coillard, a French mis- 
sionary in the Barotse valley of South 
Central Africa, thus writes of these ter- 
rors there: Oue sees them busy in innum- 
erable battalions, ranked and disciplined, 
w.nding along like a broad black ribbon 
of watered silk. Whence come they? 
Where are they going? Nothing can stop 
them nor can any object change their 
route. If it is an inanimate object they 
turn it aside and pass on; if itis living, 
they assail it venomously, crowding one 
on top of the other to the attack, while 
the main army passes on, business- 
like and silent. Is the obstacle a 
trench or a stream of water. Then they 
form themselves at its edge into a compact 
mass Is this a deliberating assembly? 
Probably, for soon the mass stirs and 
moves on, crosses the trench or stream, 
continues in its incessant and mysterious 
march. A multitude of these soldiers are 
sacrificed for the common good and these 
legions, which know not what it is to be 
beaten, pass over the corpse of these vic- 
Ums to their destination." Against these 
tiny enemies no man nor band of men nor 
of tiger nor even a herd of elephants can 
do anything but hurriedly get out of the 
way. Among the Barotse natives a favor- 
ite form of capital punishment is to coat 
the victim with grease and throw him be- 
fore the advancing army of soldier ants. 
The quickness with which the poor wretch 
is dispatched is marvellous when it is con- 
sidered that each ant can do nothing more 
than merely tear out a small particle of 
flesh and carry it off. Yet in a surpris- 
ingly short time the writhing victim will 
have been changed intoa skeleton of clean 
and polished bones that will make the 
trained anatomist envious. 
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“Aslt Is Tobe” 


BY CORA LINN DANIELS, 


RICHARD HODGSON, SECRETARY Awturiy 
BRANCH OF THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RE 
SEARCH, writes: I have re-read with much * 
in print, the pages which I rend so long agotn mu 
script. It seems to me that you might bare si 
more emphasized the fact that the book 1s na 
product of your normal consciousness, T 
it all the more remarkable, whatever be 
of "The Voices" whose utterances form 
whether disembodied human spirits, or the 
manifestations of your own subliminal 
ness, or some yet more forelgn intellig 
while I cannot say that I agreo with 
expressed In it, I think that few pen 
without feeling better and stronger, and 
belleve that most of our members wo 
gladto have it brought to thelr at 
charming and valuable production. N 
F. L. BURR, for a quarter of a century 
the Hartford Daily Times, writes: Y: 
on the borderland of two worlds are 
fascinating. Tho life we are leading he 
beginning nor the ending, It is, as you 
tainly not the ending. Ican never for 
alter the Gibralter of my faith, thato i 
do come back to us; sometimes, as in | 
they materially ald us,as also In * 
ways. P 
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MOTHER'S WISH. 


Qut labors for the day wore ended, 
And round the fireside at the dear old home 
«bad gathered in the early twilight, 
Glad that another evening's rest had come, 
While we sat there idly talking 
Of the day of toil and strife, | 
Grandma startled us by asking 
What we wanted after life. 


Pas for me," suid grandma smiling. 
"When my journey here 1s o'er, 
And my soul begins its flight 
To that bright, eternul shore, 
When I reach that Golden City 
] want to hear with one nccord: 
"Well done, thou servant, good and faithful, 
Accept the promise of thy Lord.“ 


»Iwant," said our father, 
“When my life work here is done, 


And 1 find that Lam drifting, 
With the sands of life all run: 
And my soul shall wing its fight 
To the realms of light above. 
To know that beyond the gates 
I'll meet all those I dearly loye." 


"Do you know what I want?" said Clara, 
As she shook her tungled, golden curls, 

“When [ die I want to go to heaven 
With all the other boys and girls. 

And when [reach that Heavenly City 
[want to know that I shall find 

That neither grandma, papa, mamma, 
Nor any of you are left behind.“ 


ant,“ said I, “when my time bas come, 
And i am called to go, 

(To feel thut T have not lived In yain 

Í While journeying here below. 

want my life to be so puse 

Tat unto me there shall be given, 

When I leave this earth's estate, 

place among the saints in heaven.” 


Poor, tired mother came and stood 

ust within the kitchen door; 

On her face were marks of toil and care, 
Such as we'd ofttimes seen before 

“What would I like?" she slowly asked, 
As her aching brow she pressed; 

“think [ should like, fora while at least, 
To lle in my grave and rest.” 


— Charles E, Wells, 


CHRISTINI G. ROSSETTI. 


All the houses on Torrington Square 
look very much alike, tall, bleak, brown. 
The chief difference is in degree of dingi- 
hess ouly, for the square lies in the heart 
of the smoky city, and near the center, 
The square itself is a long narrow strip of 
‘Breen turfed land dotted with trees, gray 
and grim now, but cuitivated by hundreds 
of tiny sparrows. Everybody loves as 
they pass to listen to the cheerful twitter- 
ing of these little creatures who make 
Merry even in a fog, and are no more to 
be drowned by a London drizzle than was 
Mark Tapley by a Missouri swamp. Tor- 
tington Square is only two blocks from 
My own residence, but it was some time 
before I discovered that the sparrow's best 
friend was the woman laureate of England. 
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pictures were hung too high on the wall 
to be seen well, 
devotional works, and that was all—all 
except a very smail round table with three 
corrugated legs aud 
absolutely 
through the one large window at the little 


A few book shelves held 


a top which seemed 


worn from use | looked 


birds asking in bird way for their silent 
friend, and asked if I might see Miss Ros- 
setli’s study—the room where she wrote 
that rare and subtle poem, The Prince's 
Progress," her charming Sing Song,” 
and Phe Pageant," which caused En- 
gland to apply for the first ume the title 
poet—they had always insisted on poetess 
ton woman. 

"Miss Rosetti’ was the reply of her 
faithful friend, had no study or room to 
work in she called her own. Mostof her 
writing was done in this very room and on 
that little worn table you have been look- 
ing at, She would sit here because this 
was occupied in turn by her Aunts Miss 
Eliza and Miss Charlotte Polidori, and by- 
her brother. All those lived to be over 80 
years of age, and were devotedly nursed 
by Miss Rossetti in whose arms they died. 
She never seemed tothink her writing mat- 
tered, and if à cough or sound was heard, 
no matter now slight, she was in there in 
a second. 

„All sorts of interruptions came, but a 
frown or an impatient word never marked 
them. 

„It was just the same," continued my 
informant sadly. when Miss. Kossetti 
was taken ill herself. For twelve months 
she was unable to write or read a word. 
At umes her suffering was great, but not 
one compiaint ever escaped her, and when 
toward the last articulation failed, she 
spent hours, her lips moving in silent 
prayer and praise. When the end came, 
one long loving look from her great black 
eyes, grown dim, at us, and a deep sigh of 
content alone marked it." 

Christina Rosetti wrote verses at 12 
years of age of uncommon merit; and At 
16a little volume which her grandfather 
wisely and proudly published. At 19 she 
sat to her brother, whoadoyed her, for the 
famous picture which now hangs in the 
National Gallery—'"The Girlhood of Mary 
Virgin," The sweet, virginal face is 
raised from the embroidery frame to the 
gracious lines of the tall white liiy, 
guarded by an angel child, while St. Anne, 
her mother, sits beside her, and through 
the open window of the Galilean dwelling 
are seen St. Joseph tending the vine and 
the symbolic figureof the sacred dove. 

Idealized in its intense spirituality asthe 
poet's face is in this work much is lost of 
the ripe, full. beauty, and rich coloring 
which characterizes a small anc exquisite 
portrait made at about the same time 
when, as Queen of the pre-Raphaelites, 
men whose names goto make up the his- 
tory of art and literature in England, 
were at her feet. Homage affected her as 
little as her material surroundings, for 
she seems always to have lived in an at- 
mosphere of her own creating without 
consciousness of her rare gifts, demand- 
ing nothing from the world—giving of her 

best to all who came to her, living a re- 
ligion as exalted as the conceptiors of 
Tolstoi. 

The funeral service held at Christ 
Church, Woburn square, was remarkable 
for simplicity and the rendering of two of 
the poet's most beautiful hymns. For 


jan sprang, so much writ- | full. The congregation came and went on 
8, her place in art, by the | foot; neither carriages nor livery were to 
beseen, The clothes*of those present 


re of the most indifferent, the wreaths 
the coffin of the simplest, yet every 
ice Showed grief, real, unconventional 
nd the names of those present were 
and’s best in its world of 


WEAK WOMEN 


and all mothers who are nursing 
babies derive great benefit from 
Scott's Emulsion. This prepara- 
tion serves two purposes. 
gives vital strength to mothers 
and also enriches their milk and 
thus makes their babies thrive, 
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Hygiene of the Brain and the Cure of 
Nervousness. 

By M. L. Holbrook, M. D 

"Get this book and read it, for it abounds in 


Price, by mall, $1.50. 


tical valuable knowledge.”’—(Chicago Inter 


Ocean. 


Eating for Strength; or, Food and Diet 
with Relation to Health and Work. 


M.L.Holbrook. M D. Price. by mall, $1, 


am delighted with It."—(H. B. Baker, M. D., 


Secretary Michigan State Board of Health. This 


lan cookery book with (0 hygienic receipts ns 
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structive food that pro- 
motessthe making of healthy 
tissue and bone. Itisa wonder- 
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CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
mpt answer and an honest opinion, write to 
NU NN & CO., who bave had nearly fifty years’ 
experience in the patent business, Communica- 
tions strictly confidential, A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and bow to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan- 
ical and scientific books sent free. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
al notice Inthe Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public withe 
This splendid paper, 
arthe 
in the 


y 
Edition, monthly. 
copies, 23 cents. Every number contains beau- 
tiful plates, in colors, and ey m of new 
houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 
latest EC and secure contracts, Address 
MUNN & CO., New Yous, 361 BHOADWAT, 


The Salem Seer. 


Reminiscences of Charles H. Foster, 


—nY— 
GEORGH O. BARTLETT. 


Contains an acconnt o the life and wonderfu 
powers ot this famous medium, who was an intimate 
friend of Bulwer and gave that novelist the myatu 
cal elements of his Strange Story.“ This can 
readily be belleved after examining the reports of 
his experiences with Investigators which read like 
fiction but are vouched for as facts. 

For sale at the office of Tux RELIGIO-PHILO 
SOPHICAL JOURNAL. Cloth, $1.00. 


DR. WESTBROOK’S WORKS 
The Bible: Whence and What? 


This volume ably answers the questions pro- 
posed in the title and is n marvel of condensa- 
tion. Just the thing for busy men. (With por- 
trait.) Price $1.00. 


Man: Whence and Whither’? 
The eight chapters of this book are eight pòpu- 
lar lectures delivered toa Philadelphia audience 
who demanded their publication. The work ts 
an encyclopedia of facta and suggestions for 
those interested In the queries of the title. 
Price, $1.00. 


Girard's Will and Girard College Theol- 


0 V. 
A AMA exposure of the perversions of the 
will of the Philadelphia millionaire written in 
n racy style but with legal acourney. Price, $1.00 


The Eliminator, or Skeleton Keysto Sacer- 


dotal Secrets. 
A work of profound research, deeply reverent 
but thoroughly radical, It is far in advance of 
the times, and is worthy of the study of the In- 
dependent thinker. It contains the elements 
of a theological revolution. (With portrait.) 
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well ne a treatise on food with analyses of 


od, drink, ete 
urition Without Pain. 


A Code of Directions for avolding most of the 
Pains and Dangers of Chüdbearing. ByM L 
Holbrook, M. D 
whose excellence surpasses our power to com- 
mend 
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Price, by mall, $i. “A work 
[New York Evening Mall. 


er Complaint, Mental Dyspepsia, and 
Headache: 


Their Cure by Home Treatment. By M. L. Hol- 


brook, M. D. Price, by mall, 81. Reading this 
book | cured myself after several doctors had 
falied." —( T. C, Curtis. U. S. A. 


The Relations of the Sexes. 


By Mrs. E. B. Duffey, author of “What Women 
Should Know," "No Sex in Education,” etc. 
Price, by mall, f]. Mrs. Charles Brewster, Port 

land, Me., writes: “Had I possessed this book 
ten years ago it would have saved me ten years 
of invalidism, and I should have been the 
mother of healthy Instead of sickly children.“ 


xual Physiology. 

A Scientific and Popular Exposition of the Fun 
damental Problem in Soctology. By R. T. Trau 
M.D. Price, by mall, $2. This work has rapidly 
passed through forty editions, and the demand 
is constantly increasing. No such complete and 
valuable work has ever been issued, 111 illus- 
trations. 


Fruit and Bread. 


A Natural and Sclentific Diet. By Gustav 
Schlickeysen. Transiated from the German, by 
M. L. Holbrook, M. D. in addition it also con- 
talns & Complete and Radical Cure for Intem- 
perance, by the Use of a Vegetable and Fruit 
Diet. By Chas. O. Groom Napier, F. R. 8. 250 
pages. Price.#1. 


From the Cradle to the School. 
By Bertha Meyer. The Rightsof Children. By 
Herbert Spencer, The Government of Children. 
By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Price, by mall, cloth, 
$i. "It ls a book worthy to be ranked with the 
bestthat has ever been written concerning the 
training of children."— Bazar. 


Muscle-Beating; or, Home Gymnastics for 
Sick and Well. 


By C. Kemm, manager of the gymnasium of 
Rega. Price, 30 cents. 


Marriage and Parentage. 

Their Sanitary and Physiological Relations, and 
thelr bearing on the producing of children 
of finer health and greater ability. By M. L. 
Holbrook, M. D. Price, $1. Tue Sctentifie 
American says: “Books On this subject are 
usually written by cranks,’ but this ts radically 
different; It is scientific, sober, clean, and worthy 
of conscientious consideration by every possible 
parent, and particularly by the young. ' 


The Diet Cure. 
The Relations of Food and Drink to Health, Dis- 


ense, Cure. By T. L. Nichols, M. D. Price, cloth 
$0 cents. 


Medical Hints on the Protection and Man- 
agement of the Singing Voice. 


By Lenox Brown, F. R. C. 8. 20th thousand. . 
cents, 


Deep Breathing; or, Lung Gymnastics. 
Price, cloth, 50 cents, 

How to Strengthen the Memory; or, Na! 
ural, Scientific Methods of Neve 
Forgetting. 

By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Price, cloth, 1. TI 
New New York Independent says: “The met) 


Ode advised are all natural, philosophical sr 
the work entirely practical.” B 


Chastity; Its Physical, Intellectual ar 


Moral Advantages. 

By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Contents: What 
Crastity! Does Chastity Injure the Healt 
Moral Advantages. A Lesson From Socrats 
Chastity and Offspring; Chastity and Virti 
What the Sexual Instinct bas Done for Ms 
Cure of Unebastity: Appendix In which 20 at 
jects are described. Price, 60 cents. Beau 
fully printed. Dr. s A. Everett writes: '"W' 
all its immense advantages you make the dest 
ableness of a clean life manifest.” 


The Child: Physically aud Morally. 
According to the Teachings of Hygiente Sclen 
By Bertha Meyer. Price, paper, 9) cents ; clo 
15. Mrs. Meyer is one of t hose writers who ll 
her readers to a higher level of thought, : 
enthuses them with her own lofty ideals. 
one can read this work without being benefit 
and without beine able to benetit her chtidre) 


The Hygienic Treatment of Cousumpti 
By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Price, #1,25, Pu 
Opinion says: “We have not for years 
the privilege of reading a book more tt 
oughly helpful, truthful, scientific, and 
clear and simple in language, than | 
Intest work of this author. e direct! 
which he gives are easily followed; 
analysis of causes leading to pulmon 
troubles is Intelligible th every layman; the 
cidenta that Ilustrate his points und discuss 
are both Interesting and valuable. In shox 
I» a book which not only every physician 
every head of a family should possess. ' 


A Physician's Sermon to Young Men. 
By Dr. W. Pratt Price, 25 cents. Prof. R 
Proctor, the kn English astrono) 
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“PRATERNAL BENEFICIAL SOCIETY | lic, anti-protestant, patriotic or other like 
" tenet, 
WORK. Truly many can help one where one Impure BI 
THE SEANCE. To tue Eprror: That great advances | cannot help many" and cooperation in 000 
have been in liberalizing the religious | any direction for the welfare of the peo- i 


By BELLE V. CUSIMAN. 


As you wait in the silence and shadow 
And think of loved ones, gone 


; è S T 
To a shadowand silence far deeper, although we know there are instances ing) by furnishing the meaus for supply- Is to Take 
You pray for light and the dawn. that might be mentioned, which would | ing physical wants in time of need. Y 
seemingly contradict this view, yet in SANNAP. 


For assurance that man is immortal, 
For proof beyond cavil or fear 

That the grave is only the portal 
That leads ton happier sphere. 


The nature of mao is as varied 

As leaves in the forest grand, 

As blades of grass in Summer field, 
As shapes in shifting sand. 


There are those who awake at the earliest ray 
The first faint flush of thedawn 

To welcome the light of acoming day, 

And rejoice that the nightis gone. 


There are others who see not the dawn of day 
Though the sun to its zenith has risen, 
Though bolts and bars are rusted away 

They still remaia in their prison. 


And friends who love you standing wait, 
And try in every way 

To send within that prisoning gate 

A bit of Heaven's owa dsy. 


Twin come in time to each and all— 
The fruit of love's endeavor, 

You'll sometime hear the voices call, 
You shall not wait forever. 


FLORIDA CAMP. 


To THE Eprror: Active preparation: 


are being made to accommodate visitors 
to the Southern Cassadaga Camp at Lake 


Helen, Florida, which is to open Feb. 
16th, 1895, holding four weeks. Some of 


lays in announcing the date of the com- 


mencement of the meeting, on account of | consider if the development of the prin- the main army passes on, business- ness,or some yet more forelgn intelligence, | 
the many difficulties to be overcome in | ciple of co-operation as exemplified in the | Ie r silent. Is the obstacle a while I cannot say that T Mer 
the pioneer work of such an institution, | work of the various secret fraternal bene- | euch OF a Stream of water. Then they | expressed tn it, I think that few persons en et 


we feel the greatest assurance of its final 
Success. The association has been incor- 
porated according to the laws of the State 
of Florida and the charter recorded. We 
are constantly receiving communications 
froni people in both the Northern and 
Southern States, who are anxious to come, 
and willing to forego luxuries, and accom- 
modate themselves to conditions neces- 
Sarily attending the establishment of a 
new Camp in a comparatively new coun- 
Wy. The managers are doing everything 
in their power to provide comfortable ac- 


-commodations at reasonable prices, and 


are succeeding admirably. 

A lodging house and several cottages 
‘are being built aud tents put up. During 
a large portion of the time tents are per- 
fectly comfortable without any fire, but 
at any time during the winter season a 
northwest wind is liable to make a de- 
mand for fires either in tents or houses. 
A small wood or oil stove answers every 


Le This is my third winter in 
lorida and I have never seen any frost 


until the late cold wave of December 28th, 


swept over the country producing the 
[ destruetion of fruits known dur- 


. ing the last fifty years. Fortumately such 


nt visitors are very rare and 
very short stay. Furnished rooms 
rented in the village of Lake Helen 
y at moderate prices. A begin- 
Age n 5 a aoe 
ope will be farreaching im its 
5 
rojectors are in the work. 
15 the most influentia’ Spit- 
and South- 
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munications will be answered promptly 
by the corresponding secretary. 
Esma J. HUFF, 
LAKE HELENA, FLA. 


thought and that the tendency has been 
toward a common fraternity as a finality, 
is apparent to any dispassionate observer, 


comparison with other incidents proving 
such position, these dwarf into insignifi- 
cance, and just here allow me to refer to 
a siguificant remark of Archbishop Ryan 
in his lecture on “Agnosticism and its 
Causes” delivered in the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music and reported in brief 
in thé Philadelphia Ledger of Dec, 13th, 
1894. 

"With regard to differences amongst 
Christians, I do not believe that any en- 
lightened members of any Protestant de- 
nomination maintain that the members of 
other denominations or the members of 
the Catholic Church shall be ex- 
cluded from salvation simply be- 
cause they belong to such organizations. 
I am quite certain that the Catholic 
Church does not exclude Jews, Gentiles 
and Protestants from salvation. She 
leaves such judgment to Almighty God 
who alone knows each individual soul and 
can alone judge of its merits or demerits.” 


On the stage during the delivery of the 
lecture were Bishops, Foss of the M. E. 
Church, and Tanner of the A. M. E. 
Church and various other clergymen, and 
Mrs. U. S. Grant as & specially iuviled 
guest. 


It is also generally agreed to, that the 
forward movement during the past three 
score years has been beyond precedent, 
and credit having been given by the advo- 
cates of each of the various causes as- 
cribed for such advances, it is evident 


the best speakers and mediums will be|thatto no one cause alone can all the 
employed. Although there has been de- 


credit be given, I would therefore re- 
spectfully ask your intelligent readers to 


ficial societies and the consequent close 
association of men of various creeis (and 
of no creed) iu the charitable work that is 
an inseparable part, has not had some 
beneficial etfect on the body politic. Co- 
incident with the increasing impetus 
given to such societies as a recognition of 
their usefulness and worth, came the more 
liberal feeling, and as their field of labor 
widened, so progressed the liberal ideas, 

I do not claim everything" for such 

society work, but maintain it has been, 
unintentionally, not the least factor in 
this grand work which shall end in a uni- 
versal brotherhood of man. Usually the 
motto (creed) of asociety is brief; take the 
Odd Fellows for instance, Friendship, 
Love and Truth,” can any church present 
a better one, and does not the present 
prosperity of that great organization bear 
witness that it has carried out those prin- 
ciples? Iam not a member of this organ- 
ization, yet I know its strength is a mon- 
ument to the idea of mutual assistance in 
aes of need made possible by coópera- 
tion. 

Is nov the main objection to secret so- 
cieties by the Catholic Church that of fear 
of losing members by the liberalizing pro- 

cess that. manifests itself when men re- 
gardless of creed, work in harmony to re- 
lieve and comfort the sick and distressed, 
1 care for the orphan and widow? Hav- 
n 
( 


not the largest) secret beneficial socie- 


had the opportunity to see some grand, 
good work done, and belonging to an or- 


pen a member of one of the largest 


ties for the past thirteen years and having 


sity or sickness, be it understood that refer- 
ence is here made to organizations which 
have the relief and care of the sick and 
distressed members or their families ns a 
sole object, and not to those that add to 
this some peculiar religious, anti-catho- 


ple should be recognized and encouraged 
and what grander work can be engaged in 
than that of saving souls" (from suffer- 


MOST RESISTLESS OF ANIMALS. 


We are apt to consider ourselves the 
most powerful and all-conquering mem- 
bers of the animal world and next to us 
we range such creatures as the lion, 
tiger, grizzly bear und elephant as capable 
of maintaining their own against all com- 
ers in an open hand-to-hand or mouth-to- 
mouth fight. Yet in doing so we err 
greatly, simply because we consider mere 
bigness or muscular force, forgetting the 
energy and the intellectual powers that 
make one of nature's tiny creatures, when 
combined in the vast numbers in which 
they are always found, by far the most 
formidable animal force known on land. 
Therefore when the question is put to us: 
"Which do you consider the most resist- 
less of all animals?" It is always safe to 
reply that, if warlike manifestations are 
referred to, the soldier or driver ants are 
far and away the most terribly invincible 
creatures with which we can be brought 
in contact. M. Coillard, a French mis- 
sionary in the Barotse valley of South 
Central Africa, thus writes of these ter- 
rors there: One sees them busy in innum- 
erable battalions, ranked and disciplined, 
w.nding along like a broad black ribbon 
of watered silk. Whence come they? 
Where are they going? Nothing can stop 
them nor can any object change their 
route. Ifitisan inanimate object they 
turn it aside and pass on; if itis living, 
they assail it venomously, crowding one 
on top of the other to the attack, while 


form themselves at its edge into a compact 
muss Is this a deliberating assembly? 
Probably, for soon the mass stirs and 
moves on, crosses the trench or stream, 
continues in its incessant and mysterious 
march, A multitude of these soldiers are 
sacrificed for the common good and these 
legions, which know not what itis to be 
beaten, pass over the corpse of these vic- 
tims to their destination.” Against these 
tiny enemies no man nor band of men nor 
of uger nor even a herd of elephants can 
do anything but hurriedly get out of the 
way. Among the Barotse natives a favor- 
ite form of capital punishment is to coat 
the victim with grease and throw him be- 
fore the advancing army of soldier ants. 
The quickness with which the poor wretch 
is dispatched is marvellous when it is con- 
sidered that each ant can do nothing more 
than merely tear out a small particle of 
flesh and carry it off. Yet in a surpris- 
iagly short time the writhing victim will 
have been changed intoa skeleton of clean 
and polished bones that will make the 
trained anatomist envious. 
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without feeling better and stronger, and I cert 
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F. L. BURR, for a quarter of a century ed 
the Hartford Dally Times, writes: Yourexporl 
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tainly not the ending. Lean never for one mom 
alter the Gibralter of my faith, that our loved o. 
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ways. 
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MOTHER'S WISH. 


labors for the day were ended, 
agi round the fireside at the dear old home 
Tow gathered in the early twilight, 

Glad that another evening's rest had come 
While We sat there idly talking 

Dl ithe day of toil nnd strife, 
ds startled us by asking - 

What we wanted after life. 


tor me," said grandma smiling. 
“When my journey here is o'er, 
pui my soul begins its flight 
Tothat bright, eternul shore, 
When I reach that Golden City 
[want to hear with one accord: 
| ell done, thou servant, good and faithful, 
| Accept the promise of thy Lord.” 


*Imint," sald our father, 

"When my life work here is done, 
Jodi find that Lam drifting, 

With the sands of life all run: 
iod my soul shall wing its flight 

To the realms of light above. 
Toknow that beyond the gates 

Pil meet all those I dearly love.“ 


“Do you know what I want?" said Clara, 
| Asshe shook her tangled, golden curls, 
*When [ die I want to go to heaven 

With all the other boys and girls. 
And when I reach that Heavenly City 
[want to know that I shall find 
That neither grandma, papa, mamma, 
Nor any of you nre left behind.” 


Avant,“ said I, when my time has come, 
| And | am called to go, 

Moles) thut I have not lived in pain 

While journeying here below. 

Twant my life to be so pu. 

That unto me there shall be given, 

When I leave this earth's estate, 

A place among the saints in hen ven." 


Poor, tired mother came and stood 

Just within the kitchen door; 

On her face were marks of toil and care, 
Such as we'd ofttimes seen before 

"What would L like?" she slowly asked, 

F As her aching brow she pressed; 

“i think [ should like, fora while at least, 
To lie in my grave and rest," 


—Charles E. Wells, 


CHRISTINI G. ROSSETTI. 


P All the houses on Torrington Square 
look very much alike, tall, bleak, brown. 
The chief difference 1s in degree of dingi- 
‘ness ouly, for the square lies in the heart 
of the smoky city, and near the center. 
The square itself is a long narrow strip of 
"green turfed land dotted with trees, gray 
“and grim now, but cuitivated by hundreds 
‘Of tiny sparrows, Everybody loves as 
they pass to listen to the cheerful twitter- 
ing of these little creatures who make 
Merry even in a fog, and are no more to 
be drowned by a London drizzie than was 
Mark Tapley by a Missouri swamp. Tor- 
tington Square is only two blocks from 
mx own residence, but it was some time 
before I discovered that the sparrow's best 
friend was the woman laureate of England, 


- Christini Rossetti dwelt at No. 30 and 
would often break off her soul-impassioned 
Strains to feed her humble little neighbors. 
- So much has been said about the fam- 
fly, without doubt the most remarkable 
family London has ever had, from which 
this gifted woman sprang, so much writ- 
len of her genius, her place in art, by the 

os) appreciating and critical pens in 
England that one may well hesitate to add 
a word more about the poet; let it be in- 
stead, of the f whom little is 
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pictures were hung too high on the wal! 
to be seen well. 
devotional works, and that was all—all 
except a very smail round table with three 
corrugated legs aud 
absolutely worn 
through the one large window at the little 
birds asking in bird way for their silent 


A few book shelves held 


u top which seemed 
from use. I looked 


friend, and asked if L might see Miss Ros- 
setti's study—the room where she wrote 
that rare and subtle poem, “The Prince's 
Progress," her charming Sing Song,” 
and The Pageant.” which caused En- 
gland to apply for the first ume the tinë 
poet—they had always insisted on poetess 
tou woman. 

"Miss Rosetti“ was the reply of her 
faithful friend, had no study or room to 
work in she called her own. Most of her 
writing was done in this very róóm and on 
that little worn table you have been look- 
ing at, She would sit here because this 
was occupied in turn by her Aunts Miss 
Eliza and Miss Charlotte Polidori, and by- 
her brother. All those lived to be over 80 
years of age, and were devotedly nursed 
by Miss Rossetti in whose arms they died. 
She never seemed to think her writing mat- 

tered, and ifa cough or sound was heard, 
no matter now slight, she was in there in 
u second. 

„All sorts of interruptions came, but a 
frown or an impatient word never marked 
them. 

“It was just the same," continued my 
informant sadly. ‘‘when Miss. Kossetu 
was taken ill herself. For twelve months 
she was unable to write or read à word. 
At umes her suffering was great, but not 
one compiaint ever escaped her, and when 
toward the last articulation failed, she 
spent hours, her lips moving in silent 
prayer and praise, When the end came, 
oue long loving look from her great black 
eyes, grown dim, at us, and a deep sigh of 
content alone marked it.“ 

Christina Rosetti wrote verses at 12 
years of age of uncommon merit; and at 
16a little volume which her grandfather 
wisely and proudly published. At 19 she 
sat to her brother, whoadored her, for the 
famous picture which now hangs in the 
National Gallery—'"The Girlhood of Mary 
Virgin," The sweet, virgioul face is 
raised from the embroidery frame to the 
gracious lines of the tall white liiy, 
guarded by an angel child, while St. Anne, 
her mother, sits beside her, and through 
the open window of the Galilean dwelling 
are seen St. Joseph tending the vine and 
the symbolic figureof the sacred dove. 

Idealized in its intense spirituality as t 
poet's face is in this work much is lost of 
the ripe, full. beauty, and rich coloring 
which characterizes a small anc exquisite 
portrait made at about the same time 
when, as Queen of the pre-Raphaelites, 
men whose names goto make up the his- 
tory of art and literature in England, 
were at her feet, Homage atfected her as 
little as her material surroundings, for 
she seems always to have lived in an at- 
mosphere of her own creating without 
consciousness of her rare gifts, demand- 
ing nothing from the world—giving of her 
best to all who came to her, living a re- 
ligion as exalted as the conceptiors of 
Tolstoi. 

The funeral service held at Christ 
Church, Woburn square, was remarkable 
forsimplicity and the rendering of two of 
the poet’s most beautiful hymns. For 
twenty-five years Miss Rossetti had not 
missed the weekly holy communion, and 
the choristers were visibly affected as they 
rendered her songs. The little church is 
more American than English in its cheer- 
fulness of tones, the brightness of the 
Stained glass, and the freshness of the 
furnishings. This misty morning it was 
full. The congregation cameand went on 
foot; neither carriages nor livery were to 
be seen. The clothes* of those present 
were of the most indifferent, the wreaths 
on the coffin of the simplest, yet every 
face showed grief, real, unconventional 
ö aud the names of those present were 
i call of England's best in its world of 
ns.—Robert P. Porter, in Inter Ocean. 
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Hygiene of the Brain and the Cure of 


Nervousness. 
By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Price, by mall, $1.50. 
"Get this book and rend It, for it abounds in 
practical valuable knowledge." Chicago Inter 
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Eating for Strength; or, Food and Diet 
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By M. L. Holbrook, M D. Price. by mall, $1. 
"| am delighted with It."—[H. B. Baker, M. D., 
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Parturition Without Pain. 
A Code of Directions for avoiding most of the 
Pains and Dangers of Childbeartng. BYM L 
Holbrook, M. D. Price, by mall. $1. “A work 
whose excellence surpasses our power to com- 
mend." (Now York Evening Mall. 


Liver Complaint, Mental Dyspepsia, and 
Headache: 
Their Cure by Home Treatment. By M. L. Hol- 
brook, M. D. Price, by mall. fl. Reading this 
book | cured myself after several doctors had 
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The Relations of the Sexes. 

By Mrs. E. B. Duffey, author of What Women 
Should Know," "No Sex in Education,” etc. 
Price, by mall, fl. Mrs. Charles Brewster, Port 

land, Me., writes: “Had I possessed this book 
ten years ago It would have saved mo ten years 
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mother of healthy instead of sickly children. 
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A Sclentific and Popular Exposition of the Fun 
damental Problem in Sociology. By R. T. Trall 
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passed through forty editions, and the demand 
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trations. 
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Schlickeysen. Translated from the German, by 
M. L. Holbrook. M. D. In addition it also con- 
talns & Complete and Radical Cure for Intem- 
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Diez, By Chas. O. Groom Napler, F. R. 8. 250 
pages. Price. 81. 
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By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Price, by mail, cloth, 
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Rega. Price, 30 cents. 
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Holbrook, M. D. Price, $1. The Scientific 
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By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Contents: What ts 
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| and of a skill which do t intelligence, | timeliness. The one which E LOL IS BNET. oli 
5 cx , 4 ch will attract | of my spirit guides, and devote 
Bee ain icine ed exit | aparece et tae plor wre ane mdi 
| fail to find un di Moses bad. had. We aue Status of Civil Service ‘Ret = 1 
ales 52 705 ng referred to by Mr. In these days when hypnotic infi TTT 
rived from an pose not have been de- | are much discussed he arti 1 b i Boris ee 
e iq A, Hof e Mat at oer IO Nod sisal moe 
decidedly Egyptian tone. special interest. Among the features wipe it BIS UNE 
| ation 1 pAn A pee Pree ie civili- | promised for 1895 was a series treating of been m. eri ee MEME 
| zation itself belonged {rican type, n Figura la Utarasave pa ATE n my method of service, without cessa- 
| in 3 e bond had much | first number Is n paper upon D i 10 VVT 
EN Ene Ne Mm MAR M Wtadrien by Hovit ei trade loea ed dar 1 
e WIE what Mf. Haun al a tributions of unusual character are “The | have lect red 7 
Mosaic “interdictions.” The 1245 2 Subtle Art of Speech-Reading" by Mrs. | times pat h Ron AT Beach ME. 
Mosaic “interdictions,” The p " o ne Gras DeL aad A nc zi Ac elming, audiences every Sun- 
peer ines Bons d c D -in the Dark" by Rowland E. Robinson y morning and evening; often speaking 
Afri : gs | There is mu . | (ín America), by request of th 
eser reete TH ee obepra of Elisabeth Sitar! Phelps in prisons, and in hospitals in "ibe after: 
musta herby — E 3 vus mos “A Singular Life." The F efi 1 1 5 Highest Awards 
regard: a d twr Palirnar ' metimes three, 
tage. How 5 he among the He- plate, shows seven ordei sie ee ATHE 
brews. ar the ex Mon Of Wl cent aud cespuon, with pare gns s wards of ten thousand lectures during my 
of a boy TAR qu lioe eia 8 ored coflumes for the little 4. The e 
l 11 : Ts z^ relly new colors are beau full 


Canada, New Zeal 
and that in dener ai e 8 
bing, lynching, and other hi Au 
ways obedient to the divitis onm 
the assurance from the spirit non A 
“if a park of artillery were b du 
against me it could not harm me^ Tc 
gone forward, with mortal fear M 
guish, to do my work, and this hy — 
invariably crowned with success, bevel 
triumph, and healthful results, | 
now advanced in life and suffe — 
severely from colds and rheumatism; 
Iam humbly, but reverently, — 
to say that my last lectures in Neweuy, 
this October inwhich I am writing we 
pronounced to be amongst my moat pony, 
ful efforts, whilst I have returned to gy 
home(as usual duringthe last thirty yeu 
benefitted alike physically and mentally 
My entire life has been a long m 
sion of phenomenal marvels and proofs d 
supernal, I may say angelle, gu id 
protection. But Idare nob ener poy) 
in this communication any farther, | 
must add here, however, that believeth, 
strong and powerful magaetlo fore 
which spirits can beneficially use in time 
cases, cannot be applied In some other ii 
stances without depleting, not to ssy ii 
juring, those individuals who are not nor 
mally inspired with mediumistie gifts 

I also bel'eve—nay, know—thatin tbi 
new and unprecedented movement maty 
reckless frauds have forced lhemsdni 
into the ranks, on the same ple u 
the forger generally counterfelis the note 
of the best banks. I belleve, 2150, the 
physical fatigue, excitement, and 
temptations presentec by injudicious asy 
ciates have betrayed many poor, "un 
ing mediums into habits of 1ntemperiso 
excess, and a too free use of thelr port 
thus proving either their moral or phy 
cal destruction. JA 

On my own behalf, however, and 
that of hosts of my former Mes a 
fellow-workers I solemnly afirm V 
spirit influence is beneficial, healthful,a 
exalting; whilst spirit-guidauce sod 
rection, when judged by the laws of rit 
and practiced under the restrictions 
common-sense, and the remembesnee 
every soul's personal responsibility, 
inspiring, holy, and divine, and help 
lay the foundation of the Kin 
Heaven upon earth,—Light. 


y from rh 
fled — 


ws my thousands of ei. 
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for any ‘for-sale’ lawyer legislation and 
judicial nonsense on the saloon question. | ful in every respect regarding the alleged 
The climate is enjoyable nearly the whole | exposure of that woman. He also stated 
year and very healthy; while we have | substantially the same thing publicly, in 
plenty of dry weather and good roads, we | my presence, to an audience of about 
do not need to irrigate; stock can run out | 60 persons, He told me that it ie a fact that 
nearly a!] winter and thrive—a little feed- | Mrs. Williams, at the time of the alleged 
ing sometimes pays well. exposure, was dressed, in part at least, in 
Weexpect that a good beginning will | man's apparel, and her eye-glasses were 
be made here early this spring, the earlier | found in her slippers. I hope, for the 
the better; crops ought to be put in not | sake of the cause of truth, that Mr. Mac- 
later than March. Prof. Sumner, of | donald will carry out his purpose, and 
Sterling, III., expects to ship 10,000 nur- | show, as many believe, that he was ignor- 
sery seedlings next month, the ground- | ant of any purpose upon the part of Mrs. 
work for a nursery. A. S. Landon, of | Williams to perpetrate a fraud. I have 
Wheaton, III., is here to see for himself | never credited, for one moment, the as- 
and to report to others; he is very much | saults that have been made by Mrs. Wil- 
pleased and has so reported, I would like | ams, and some others who claim be 
to hear from any who would subscribe for | Spiritualists, upon the exposers of the 
scholarships at $50 for a two-year course, | fearful fraud that was practiced in París. 
or those Interested in cooperation. lt is untrue, as has been stated, that Spir- 
Cappo, Srernens Co., TEx. itualists of America have generally been 
duped by her. 
with whom I have conversed, 


DOE3 GOD NE'ER SPEAK TO in so far as he is concerned, will be truth- 


MAN? 
Br Cant BUnRELL. 


elk is cheap," So wise ones ssy; 
Neta word may mean so muoh, 
Coming from the far away, 

from sors one above our touch 


pe the dog or horse or cat 
jp their brute way doth rejolce, 
(ore expressive still for thut.) 
Just to hear thelr master’s volce. 


While brutes aeek man's higher will 
gud on Just the self-same plan 

Man weeks God's—thnt's higher still— 
Why does God ne'er speak to man? 


We stoop down the brute to pet, 
Since we know the joy it feels 
Sirange that God, who's better yet, 
For us such care no'er reveals, 

We would giye all we possess to 
Gould we only bear bis voloe— 
He speaks not to curse or bless, 
Why is silence e'er his choloe? 


Asin God. (as St Paul saw) 
Weour being can e'er trace, 
Itis the redexive law 

Tn us is bis dwelling place, 


THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 


In one of the delightful chapters de- 
scribing the flora of the island of Ceylon, 
in Maturin M. Ballou's recently published oe — 

wn + f IT ve * o 
book, M FÉ iun he records u THE JOURNAL AS AN ADVERTISING 
very remarkable phenomenon. in connec- 
tion with the well known but ever inter- MEDIUM. 
esting Sensitive Plant, He says; The] The following unsolicited letter just re- 
Sensitive Plant, which is such a delicate | ceived explains itself: 
Office of T. C. Best & Co., | 


LABOR EXCHA^ GE COLONY AND house ornament with us, fairly enamels Patent nam Bolas Engines: and! 


A large majority ot those 
have 
have stated to me 


who 
attended her séances, 
that they believe she had practiced decep- 
tion.“ 


Through us only hath he volos 
Audible to other men 

And If silence is our choloe 

He too must he silent then. 


Since through us who often name him 
We refuse to let him speak 

Ivwhy to us, (can we blame bim?) 

He speaks not, though long we seek, 


SCHOOL the earth in this island, growing wild Water Heaters, 243 W. North Av. 
f from Adam's Peak to Point de Galle, Chicago, Oct. 15, 1894. 


By PETER Swenson. multiplying its dainty, bell-like pink Mr. B. F. Underwood, Editor Tue Joun- 
Ihave been a subscriber for your very blossoms, mingled with the delicate | NAL. 
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Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup” the best to use for chil- 
dren while teething. An old and well- 
lired remedy. 


CLAIRVOYANT EXAMINATION FREE. 


By Dr. E. F. Butterfield. Beyond ques- 
tion there are hundreds of (so-called in- 
curable) individualsthat could be restored 
to health if the cause and location of their 
diseases were understood and pointed out. 
He will satisfy you he understands your 
disease perfectly. Enclose lock of halr 
with stamp, name and age. 

Address, DR. E. F. BUTTERFIELD, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


1 suffered. from catarrh 
of the worst kind ever since 
a boy, and 1 never hoped 
Jor cure, but Ely's Cream 
Balm seems to do even 
that. Many acquaint. 
ances have used tt with 
excellent reaults,—Oscar 
Ostrum, 45 Warren Art., 
Ohicago, IU. 


CATARRH 


ELY'S CREAM BALM Opens and cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, Allays Pain and Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, Protecta the Membrane from 
colds, Restores the Senses of Taste and Smell. The 
Balm ts quickly absorbed and gives roller at once, 


A particle in applied into each nostri] and {s 
agreeable. Price 50 cents at Druggists or by matl, 
ELY BROTHERS3, 56 Warren Street, New York 


ctive journal for over twenty years | feathery Acacia. Growing so exposed, Dear Sir: A short time ago we were in- 
id Cannot do without it. I believe in | and in weed-like abundance, it is natural | duced to give THe JOURNAL an advertise- 
progressive “Idealism” but have no use to suppose that it would become hardened, | ment, although doubtful of its being of 
fot creed-bound, traditional "theological | us it were, to rough usage; but it is not so, | any value to us, for we believed the peo- 
speculations.” ; as it retains all its native properties, in ex- | ple among whom it circulates were not of 


"| 


advertisement in nny paper. 
Yours respectfully, 
T. C. Best & Co. 


whois a normal school graduate and | wilt and shrink within itself, as it were, 
Pacher, has the school interests in charge. | before it is touched by the observer's 
Heis ably assisted by other friends north, | hand. It is endowed with an inexplicable 
uth, east nnd west und also by “The | intelligence or instinct, and what appears — ro 
Progressive Thought,“ Olathe Kan., and | to bea dread as regards rude contact with The Rey. Samuel J. Barrows, D. D., 
other reform papers. human beings. A few years since, the | the editor of the Christian Register, and 
The object of the school is to give} author was at Cereto, in the island of | a member of the Board of Prison Commis- 
tholars an opportunity to secure an edu- | Cuba, where he was the guest of an Eng- | sioners of Boston, contributes a paper to 
Cation and n practical knowledge of tools | lish physician who was also a coffee|the February Arena on "Penology in 
and farm work. For work done in stop, | planter. While sitting with the family | Europe and America,” that will be widely 
garden and farm, labor “Exchange De-|on the broad piazza which formed the | read by all who appreciate the value of 
iit Checks" will be paid that will be re- | front of the bungalow, a thrifty Sensitive | educational work in prison discipline and 
ved for board, tuition and other current | Plant was recognized and made the sub- | reform as an Important factor in the social 
Xpenses of the students. The school, | ject of remark. The doctor called his problem. This paper is the result ofa 
nbined with the labor exchange | young daughter of eleven years from the | year'stravel in Europe, completed in the 
lethods, will educate students in practi- | house. winter of 1893, during which the author 
and reform economics while supply- „Lena,“ said he, ‘go and kiss the Mi- | visited all the representative prisons of 
Ing their needs of a popular education, mosa.’ England, France, Germany, Italy, Hun- 
have 3,000 acres of fertile land situa-| ‘The child did so, laughing gleefully, | gary and Greece, and so it embodies the 
fed in a beautiful valley here that f want | and came away. The plant gave no token | latest European data on the subject, as 
ised for the good of honest producers of | of shrinking from contact with the pretty | well us that which is obtainable from 
imited means, I propose to donate 400 | child! American reports. 
Now, sald our host, ‘will you touch 
‘the plant?" WOND RFUL FOR HEADACHE. 
n m pee. true “My mother bas been a constant sufferer 
from headache, and found nothing to give 
t, the nearest spray and | her permanent relief until she tried Hood's 


igi arilla. It is u wonderful medicine,” 


ERER 
‘said the | Mrs. C. W. Lambert, Rosedale, Oregon, 
h| Hood's Pills 


uch of 


i 


cure all liver tls, 


misery is due to indiges- 
happy with a pain in 
panies 1 70 
organ 
3 


with. benefit. | 


Last July your journal spoke of my aggerated form if possible. Our puny the class that would be likely to buy any- 5 £ 
Mony enterprise, I have received some | little hot-house specimens are not more thing in our line, or even ask for cata- x 
bod letters from the brief notice, Will | delicate or sensitive to the human touch | logues. 5 " 
you please now say to your readers chat] than is this Ceylon Mimosa. It is the We muss vM that we are having a grat- 3 Ee 
he good work of the organization of the | most impressible of all known plants, and | ifying disappointment, for requests for L^ B 
Mony and school is steadily aud surely is appropriately named. Curious experi- catalogues are coming in, and we are en- E 
Mug on, courage and honesty of purpose ments prove this. II a person will fix his couraged to ex peot tonis sales through f — 
anot fail, eyes upon a special branch and slowly ap- this means of introduction to probable = 
Prof. F. W. Cotton, of Olathe, Kan., | prouch it, the plant is seen gradually to customers—all we could hope for from an A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


It has % pages, containing seventy-two (22) iius- 
trations. It is a book for everybody who desires to 
know the facts about fnance and currency. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


All About Gold 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


All About Silver 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


All About Currency 


READ IT. 


READ IT. 


READ IT. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


What Causes the 
Hard Times 


READ IT. 


It i^ a book for the people and will give them 
more correct information about Gold, Silver, 
and Currency thao wi)! be found In any book on 
political economy. 

It is so plain and simple that any one can easi! y 
understand it. 

It is n book for the business man, the professional 
man, the farmer, and the Isboring man. It was 
written In the interest of each of thom. Whether 
Repubiican, Democrat, or Populist, every man who 

votes should read It. 
Sent postpatd on receipt of 25 cents. Office o 
Tun JOURNAL. 
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VITAPATHY, 
THE NEW SYSTEM OF PRACTICE, 


Ix run Rmo Sux or Tm PROGRESAIVB AGE. 
|. VITA— Life, euren PATHY—Disease. —— 


should learn it to be — 


n 


K 


P 
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NAL are reminded that we depend upon 
‘subscriptions mainly to meet current ex- 


_ Congress, Hon. B. P. Clayton, contributes 


. organizations have hitherto proved a 


B. F. UNDERWOOD, Publisher and Editor. 
8 ARA A. UNDERWOOD, Associate Editor. 


Entered nt the Chicago Post-office as Second-class 


Mail Matter, 


— 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

One Copy, ! Year, 
Ine Copy, 6 Months 

Single Coples, 5 Cents. Specimen Copy Free 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Subsoribers wishing Tun 
JOURNAL stopped at the expiration of their sub- 
scription should give notice to that effect, other- 
wise the publisher will consider it their wish to 


have it continued. 


sEMITTANCES.—Should be made by Post-oflice 
Money Order, Express Company Money Order, 
Registered Letter, or draft on either Chicago or 
New York. 
£^ Do Not Send Checks on Local Banks 


All letters and communications should be ad 
dressed, and remittances made payable to B.F. 
UNDERWOOD, Chicago, III., 


Advertising Rates, 20 cents per Agate line. 
Reading Notices, 40 cents per line. 


Lord & Thomas, Advertising Agents, 45 Rau 
lolph Street, Chicago. All communications reln- 
ve to advertising should be addressed to them. 


THIS PAPER I8 A MEMBER OF THE CHICAGO 
PUBLISHER'S ASSOCIATION. 


Any obtainable book may be ordered 
from the office of THE JOURNAL. 


B. F. Underwood is open to applica- 
tions for lectures within twelve hours’ 
ride of Chicago. 


Orders for “Mollie Fancher, the Brook- 
lyn Enigma,” by Judge Dailey, may be 
sent to this office. Price $1.50 per copy. 


We have u few copies of Lighis and 
Shadows of Spiritualism” by D. D. Home, 
referred to by Mr. Coleman this week. 


Price, $2. 
Rev. Samnel Watson, of Memphis, 
Tenn., and Hon. J. J. Owen, of San 


Francisco, Cal, both prominent Spirit- 
ualists, are now numbered among the de- 
parted. 


Those who are in arrears for THE JOUR- 


penses, and they will make our very dif- 
ficult work much easier by sending to this 
office the amount they owe. 


The few remainicg sets of THE JOURNAL 
containing the papers read before the 
Psychical Science Congress will be sent 
for one dollar each, prepaid. This is the 
last reduction and the fins] announcement 
of their sale. Office changes requise that 
we dispose of them at once. 


The President of the Farmers National 


u paper entitled *'Politics and the Farmer“ 
to the February number of the North 
American Review, in which he explains 
among other things why farmers’ political 


Sometime ago one of 


tribute $50 each to a sustenation fund fo 
THe JOURNAL. Another 


usefulness of Tne 


dicated, please communicate with us, 


The second volume of The Unknown 
World” is commenced with the Jannary 
number, and it keeps up its high charac- 


ter. The leading paper is a portion of 
Councillor d Eckartshausen's The Cloud 
upon the Sanctuary,” translated by Mad- 


ame Isabel de Steiger, a copy of whose 
pastel drawing The Avenging Angel" i 
ziven as à frontispiece to the magazine. 
Other valuable articles are The Word of 
Life“ by C. R. Shaw Stewart, who sees in 
growth of personality an increase of life 
activity as the result of experieuce; and 
“Occultism and Evolution" by F. Arun- 
dale. Mrs, Mary Everest Poole continues 
her learned discussion of Our Intellect- 
ual Relation to the Unseen.” London: 
James Elliott & Co. Price, sixpence. An- 
nual subscription, six shilling, post free. 


A Vassar Alumna, Ida M. Street, writes: 
I see by anotizein your journal of Jan- 
uary Sth, in the Woman and Home col- 
umn that Miss Shicizu-Mori is sald to be 
the first Japanese girl to come to America 
for au education. As stated this is a mis- 
take. In 1882 a Japanese young lady, 
Miss Yamahawa graduated from Vassar 
college. She was president of her class 
anda very bright young woman. The 
same year her companion and friend 
whose name I have forgotten graduated 
Írom the music department of the same 
college; she had a perfectly bird-like voice, 
in quality much like Mme. Nordica's. 
These girls had been in America several 
years; first in a private family, then in a 
preparatory school. and four years in col- 
lege. Miss Yamahawa was very hand- 
some and lighter in complexion than her 
companion. The rumor was that she was 
a member of the royal family and among 
ourselves we called her the princess. The 
authorities at the college or any member 
of the class of 82, will I am sure, corrob- 
orate my statement. 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 


DR 


our subscribers 
wrote that he would be one of ten to con- 


gentleman 
Will those 
who are interested in the continuance and 
JouRNAL and who are 
able and disposed to help it in the way in- 
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iwFlowers 
Both new and di: 


New Hybrids in which are 
the Violet, with the b 


This new class is the result of crossing th 
resulting hybrids, in addition to retaining th 
most beautiful pansy-like blossoms, 2 to 2441 
white, lemon, orange, claret, crimson, maroon 
etc. Tho fancy varieties are exquisitely tinte 
consider the combinations and blendings of cc 
SIES to be more beautiful than the o 5 

The NEW SWEET-SCENTED PANSIES ar 
masses or lines, they form perfect mats cover: 
to make the garden gay in early spring and co 
until autumn. Tho flowers are borne on long 
directly from the roots, rendering the flowers. 


PRICE PER PACKET (MIXE 

A complete description of this new flor 
Catalogue of ** EVERYTHING for the G: 
with every order from this advertisement, wh 
logue alone is wanted, it will be mailed on rece 
erer, with postage, costs us 25 cents, you will £ 
NEW SWEET-SCENTED PANSY and get forno 
ing nearly 500 engravings and 8 beautiful c 
publication of its kind ever issued. Postage st 


PETER HENDE! 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT 


extrem 


SUCCESS I 


little 
Ripans Tabule is 


depends on 
but taking one occ: 
good digestion, anc 
good blood, and th: 
brain and brawn, ai 
success. 


Hipans Tabules: Sold by druggists, or | 
a Ņox)is sent to the Kipans Chemical Co,, 
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[LIGHT ON THE PATH | 


TRUTH WEARS NO MASK, BOWS AT NO HUMAN SHRINE, 


ATABLISHED 1865. 


fhblsher's Announcements, Terms, Ete, See Last Page 


LOVE: WHAT IS IT? 


Bx C. STANILAND WAKE. 


Love is a subject which has been a favorite theme 
Wf discussion from all time. It has ever beer re- 
garded as partaking of the divine affiatus, for which 
feason probably the poets have always treated it as 
consigned especially to their care. But theirs is the 
teligion of nature, and the poet's love has too much 
charaster of the Greek Eros, the cupid god of 
e, whose realm is carnal rather than spiritual, 
pexhibit the divine passion under its highest as- 


bling, which is the lowest term that can be ascribed 
W the psychical element of human nature. It can- 
tbe unknown, therefore, iu some degree at least, 
Wthe merest savage, and even to animals them- 
melves. Thus older than man himself, love gradu- 
ally developed in strength throughout the ages, un- 
Mie spiritual Eros appeared ip human form and 
tablished his empire over the affective principle of 
Auman conduct. 

| Lasting and wide-spread as has been its influence, 
o ls really known of the nature and origin of 
what is popularly called “love,” beyond the fact that 
Hisemotional and that it has physical as well as 
ethical accompaniments, But little has yet been 
ne [n the way of tracing its physical or psychical 
ons, and the development of its various phases, 
aod it will be iateresting to treat the subject more 
uy. In doing this, it may be laid down at first 
the emotional character of love requires It to be 
ed as based in the sensibility and as being, in 
tion to Its object, a phase of sympathy, in the 
kaso of reaction, which is the functional activity of 
ation. These are, however, psychological 
®pects of the emotion, and each of them must have 
lls physical correspondent, as to which it must suf- 
č at present to say that, in some way or other, It 
connected with the heart. But It love is both 
alcal and psychical in its nature, no less 80 must 
ibe in ity origin, although the latter may here be so 
bile In [ts action as to sometimes escape attention, 


As an expression of emotion, love is based on 


SEEKS NEITHER PLACE NOR APPLAUSE: SHE ONLY ASKS A HEARING, 
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ception of which has given rise to it. We must not | the urgency of some;‘active}fengagement, yet soon 
forget, however, that many minds possess the fac- | ‘from out of the unconscious there rises a numb and 
ulty of reading character through the features, es- | nameless feeliug, and our sorrow regains its way.” 
pecially through the eye which is justly regarded as | It has in the excitement “been thrust below the 
the index of the soul,” using this term to express | threshold of consciousness out into the utra-margi-» 
the sensibility of the organic whole, The eye is the | nal region. But no sooner does the excitement sub- 
organ through which the soul actually perceives the | side, than it rises first into numbing subconscious- 
external world, and therefore through which the | ness, and then with a pang becomes dominant and 
soul may itself be taken cognizance of. It is well And thus it is with love, which may, in- 
known that animals and young children show an al- | deed, become tinged with sorrow, but is a great joy 
most intuitive perception of the disposition of a hu- | when heart is attuned to heart." 
man being, and their knowledge is doubtless gained This accord, however, is not love ín its highest 
from a reading of the expression of the face, of which | aspect. but to be 
the eye is the chief feature; although possibly there | perfect it must rise out of feeling, which is the af- 
may be some subtle influence emanating from each | fective factor of the mental organism, into the ra- 
individual. In many cases of love at first sight’ | tional or spiritual realm. The pleasure arising from 
we have apparently a similar phenomenon, an im- the feeling of adaptation must be attended with an 
mediate cognition of a psychical disposition which | actual assimilation of being, in which not only does 
gives rise to a feeling of sympathy sulficlently pow- | consonance display itself as an intellectual agree. 
erful to be called love. Nevertheless, the ascription | ment between the two parties to the emotional com- 
of a sympathetic disposition to a person who thus | pact, but the accord established is such thut it does 
becomes the object of love may not be justified by | not leave room for association of the same nature 
the event. Imagination plays an Important part in| with other minds. Restriction Is of the essence of 
life, and therefore we may easily be led to believe in | love under its spiritual aspect, the very volition it- 
the existence of that which we would like to find. | self being taken captive and showing itself as a per- 
The perception of a pleasing physical trait may give | manent conscious choice of mental association with 
rise to a pleasurable sensation, and from this may be | a particular person exclusive of all others. Mind 
inferred the existence of the psychical correspondent | pulsates with mind, as heart with heart, and the 
which the imagination supposes ought to attend it. | whole being, physical psychical and spiritual, 
Thus the feeling of love may have a purely physical | partakes of the rhythmic movement, as though its 
origin, but in this case it can be only temporary, and | center of gravity had changed, through perfect con- 
as soon as its imagined psychical correspondent | centration of thought on another Instead of on one- 
proves to be illusive, it will fade and die out because | self. Nor is this the only effect of What may be 
it has no real ground of support. termed intellectual love. It appears to open outa 
If love psychically considered is a phase of feeling, new Sense of sight, An that it discovera | relations not 
its physical attendant or correspondent is change or before known to exist, and in the discovery sees 
modification, that Is an affection of the organism ac- beauties to which others are blind, because the light 
companied by tke vibration which is its functional which shines from the eyes of the beloved brings out 
activity. The reaction of sympathy may thus be features that are visible only to those who are in 
described us emotional vibration, and this is attended | Perfect sympathy with each other, and acts as a kind 
with certain physical results which have their psy- of transfiguration. 
chical counterparts, "These are pleasurable or pain- One character especially distinguishes the intellect- 
ful according to their character as positive or nega- | dal aspect of love from its affective phase. The lat- 
tive. In the latter case the feeling is said to be in a | ter being purely emotionaloften bas painful experi- 
state of dissonance or incongruity, and as physically | ences, which arise from some incongruity between 
it is a condition of repulsion among the atomic ele- | the persons concerned, and which may, although 
ments of the organism, it gives rise to the produc- | not necessarily, lead to permanent separation. On 
ton of heat. Where it is positive, therefore, the | the higher plane actual incongruity has no place, 
feeling must be in the contrary state, that of conson- | and, although there may be occasional differences, 
ance or congruity, and this is accompanied by at-|difference, which is the condition of discrimination, 
tractive aggregation among the organic elements. | is attended, as is the case with all genuine doubt, 


focal." 


It rives à communion of souls, 


Such consonance is exhibited as appelency or desire, | with nn intellectual illumination, that quickly dis- 


the contrary of the aversion which is the active prin- | pels the shadow and renders more perfect the assim- 
ciple of dissonance. Appetency is the positive side | lation of nature which ia the mark of truly rational 
f the sympathetic reaction of feeling. As such, it love. It gives rise, indeed, to a spiritual synthesis 
1 love under its psychical aspect and it is attended | formed by the union of two individuals, who are not 
i- | with pleasurable emotioh arising from the sensation | only adaptad for each other, but are also wholly ms- 
ı | of harmony with the loved object. When two per-| similated both psychically and spiritually. There ls 
sons are thus mutually affected they are sald to be | at last no room for difference and doubt, which are 
An love," because they are in sympathetic accord. | replaced by perfect trust and bellef, accompanied by 
i| Love is akin 1o sorrow and the psychical action of | Complete identity of thought and will. 
this emotion as da: We have considered love under its affective and 
elective or selective relations, but what of ite effec. 
nations, that is, what is its practical e 


den Dr. Alfred Binet appears to think that the foel- 
ig of love may be traced to a purely physi b- 
slive origin, but this is clearly an error, 
hape in those cases where It la merely omo 


it la m 
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preponderating influence of the lower over the higher | is Christ not risen... .. i is our preaching vain, John Wesley sald: “The soul (as Paul calls 
nature In Its subject—has great educational value, | nnd your faith is vain.’ spiritual body) seems to be the Immediate o 
even tbe, through circumstances, defeated of its How could Christ, or any human being, rise from of the spirit, never separated from it either In | 
alm, Such love, painful as may be some of Its cx- | the dead? This he answers as follows: But some | or death; not affected by the death of the body, ba 
perlences, has at least a chastening influence which | man will say, How are the dead raised up, and with envelops the separate as it did the embodied spirit 
may and usually docs affect the character for good. | what body do they come? Thou fool, that which | The late Professor Benjamin Plerce ef Harvard Unt 
It must be considered as part of the discipline of life, | thou sowest is not quickened unless it die, And | versity, not only an eminent mathematician, but a 
and we may therefore truly say: that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body | clear spiritual thinker, gave a course of Lowell la. 
which shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of | stitute Lectures in Boston in the winter of 17 


E to 2m CHEM ped wheat or of some other grain. But God giveth it a |in which he said: 

all. 
an not to have loved a body as it hath pleased him, and to every seed its] The body is needed to hold souls apart and pre 
If love unrequited be thus productive of good, | own body." serve their Independence as well as for conventio, 


what must be said of that which meets the opposite How perfect the illustration! There is no visible and mutual sympathy. Body and soul are esesig 
to man’s true existence, Without them he must je 


fate? Not only does It favorably affect the disposi- promise or napoct of life in the decayed and disor- accordance with the Chinese theology, be lat) 
tion, but It influences the whole being. There must | ganized grain just before it germivates, yet then is | Absorbed in the Infinite Spirit, In this ease org. 
necessarily be a certain mental correspondence be. | the hour when it is most full of the promise and | tion would be a false and unmeaning tragedy, The 


tween two persons who are thus mutually affected, | potency of a higher life. Now fitly follows his great | soul which leaves this earthly form still requltes Iq. 
corporation. The grandest philosopher who bu 


and it shows its elective affinity by an actual sub. | statement, made ín no hesitating way, but with pos- ver epeculated on this theme! fas tut Nb 
; eve 1 

jection of mind to mind, an agreement in thought | itive strength and triumphant assurance: There are S lim Epistle, that there are celestial bodies i 

and will, It is possible that the stronger or more | also celestial bodies and bodies terrestrial; but the | well as bodies terrestrial. .Can we fear lest thy 


persistent will may influence the other by suggestion, | glory of the celestial is one, and the glory of the | substance of the celestial bodies will be adapted tg 
but on the intellectual plane the volitional agree- | terrestrial is another. There is one glory of the | the souls which they are to clothe? Ist not & fair 
and just inference that such body will be nicely 


ment haa n rational sanction. This agreement cov- | sun, and another glory of the moon, and another fitted to its soul, as If organized and era 
ers the whole ground of our being, and thus mutual | glory of tbe stars; but one star differeth from an- under the controlling influence from within? 
love affects the emotional or smypathetic side of the | other etar in glory. So also is the resurrection of 'Aftar'aloónenilv 5 ih t'advanonia 
nature, with ite desires, governing the whole char- | the dead. It issown In corruption: It is raised in in- ! yP a i 
fart and science, and intellectual culture and inven. 
acter, and through it the actual conduct of life. corruption. It is sown in dishonor: it is raised in | 
, tion, which will be made by these denizens of the 
These psychical effects are the most evident when | glory. Itis sown in weakness: it is sraised in heavenly realms—spirits served by celestial bods 
two persons thus united in soul and spirit have been | power. It ls sown a natural body: itis raised a spir- | he says: 
“joined together In holy matrimony.” It has been itual body. There is a natural body, and there is a 
" intellectual fature 
noted that after marriage there ls not seldom the de- | spiritual body For this corruptible must put on Aa e f phie i 
velopment of an actual resemblance between those |Incorruption, and this mortal must put on immor- | the natural and reasonable expansion of the ideal 


whose natures are in complete harmony. The | tality:......then shall be brought to pass that say- | development which began with the nebular theory, 


| thought la reflected in the physical form as well aa | ing which is written, Death is swallowed up in vic- | Judge the tree by its fruits. Is this magnificent dis- 
play of ideality a humar delusion, or is it a diving 


In the will, causing the individual organisms to pul- | tory.” Clear and explicit is the statement of a spir- 
pate In unison, giving them a common rate of vibra- | Itual body, which is not to be, but which is; and of 819 e at ea 11k. not taia A 
Mon. But the psychical factor is that which under- | what we call death as the sowing or disintegration | idiot, signifying nothing. It is the poem of an in- 
Hoes the most perfect subjection, ns shown by an | and decay of the natural (or material) body, and the | finite imagination, signifying immortality. 
Mentification of disposition and conduct. These have | uprising from it of the spiritual body,—''the image] These views, set forth by a small but gifted com 
reference in the first instance to the individuals them- | of the heavenly," the ethereal form fitted for the finer | pary, must be wrought into the thought and iy 
selves, who become identified with each other, man | service of the life beyond. the people as deep convictions. Whoever takes 
And wife having become not only one flesh, but one Elsewhere Paul says: Though the outer man per- | this task will find in it light and power; 
soul and spirit, that ia psychically and mentally. | ish, the inner man is renewed day by day." Lan-| ignores it with wilful blindness will but ga 1 
‘This is u true subjection of one to the other, and it | guage could not be more definite than this which and ashes in dead fields, With the reality of the” 
reveals itself in the life by an abandonment of the | tells of the daily bullding up within us of the spir- spiritual body opens a wide range of kludrel 
liberty, so-called, which Is due to the absence of a | itual body, which death does not touch save to re- thought. Epicetus, whom we call a pagan 
proper restraining influence, and which la attended | lease from the perishing earthly form, that it may | “The universe is but one great city, full of 
with more or less psychical anarchy and waste, that | freely serve the immortal spirit in the higher stages | loved ones, divine and human, by nature end 
must bear fruit in the life. For this liberty is sub- | of our eternal life, to each other," Is not the freedom of the city given 
| stituted the freedom which arise from the Inhibition | Ia an hour of open and illuminated vision, the | to these beloved ones? Then the bled E of 
ol chat which renders conduct wasteful, and replaces | natural inspiration which comes in all ages to great | spirit presence floods heart and soul with light 
anarchy and waste by order and economy. What is | souls dwelling on high themes, words fitly chosen, Paul had trances or visions making his lers 
called the “economy” of nature is no less applicable | gave the intuitive wisdom of the apostle to the world. | more vivid; he speaks of a man he kn 
to human nature, and it is merely the right action | For centuries those words have given strength and | sometimes ‘whether tn or out of the body I 
that accompanies the orderly conditions which a | consolation to millions of crushed and smitten human | tell. God knoweth.” These psychical 
proper disposition of things insures, and which in | belogs, helping them beside open graves to see what | lences are now being seen as natural yet wond 
active life alone gives true volitional freedom. we call death as but birth to a higher life. results of our inner faculties, which sweep Ou 
We have here the happy effect of the mutual union Was Paul possessed and inspired by a great truth, | beyond the range of our external senses, He stat 
of soul and spirit which marks the true marriage of or was he portraying a vain imagination? Can it be | the matter more fully than his commentators 
two individuals, The family life which ensues, cor- possible that words which have poured a stream of | makes the process of building up the spiritun 
‘responds to the action: of the organism when all its | ight down the ages wers only set in array to de- daily and constant within us, as though 
parta work together harmoniously, giving health scribe an illusion? The thoughts that breathe, | building, from its finer elementa, guided 
apes Nor is. that effect merely Individual. given in words that burn with a quenchless radiance, | shaping design, were a part of the plan and 
eln een man and wife is reflected In the ure revelations of great truths; and none others live | our bodily life on earth. 
iere | To clairvoyance we must look for d 
the principles of action which | The spiritual body is a reality. Invisible, usually, | the release of the celestial form EE ve 
, being influential also in the relations of to our poor outer eyes, but perfect long after our | into a higher life which best verify and agre 
. For “life” is love, and | Physical forms have turned to dust. the Pauline view. One such description m 
duct has Its true source, and | Prof. Knight, n thoughtful writer, represents the | flee, Myra Carpenter, a woman of 
; others as you would that others views of others in our time when ho says: “The spirit | capacity, writes a friend as follows o 
ia Aosah EA ge illustration, ‘shrinks from a ghostly or disembodied state as its | transition:— 
"m y ot | perpetual destiny; . but how to find a body, howto | My mother and I had often talked 
ritual incarnate itself, or even to concelve the process by prie Bne And 1 was in RET : 
E aui woman, which it could. . .. be robed anew, remains a puzzle.” SACER 
In the light of the Pauline statement, we cannot be 
| ub ure ''robed anew" at the hour when 
garment is cast aside; and we cannot los ros 


— — 
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ul she left us for a better home. Her last words | prophet-souls will gain clearer apprehension. The | lations of centuries in all that is noble and spiritual 
»addressed to me. Perceiving that she was dy- | poet's words will be realized:— in religion, in all that is beautiful in art, and in all that 


seated myself in the room, and was soon in a i 
le > spiritual clairvoyance. With the opening of “Then shall come the Eden days, is grand and noble in human character; but still 
with unswerving purpose this law of mental progress 


gy inner sight, the painful scene of a mother's death Guardian watch from seraph eyes, 
changed to a vision of glory. Beautiful angelic Angels on the slanting rays, has gathered up the scattered fragments of all that 
was best and worthy of preserving, placed this crown 


ats were present, watching over her. Their Voices from ’ 
spit the opening skies." 
were radiant with bliss, and their robes were of garnered knowledge upon a new nation and a new 


pees 
; ont snow. I could feel them as ma- i 
Dao yot they gave me a sensation which I ean pese. ceret. idi people and marched steadily forward, not even halt- 
describe as like that of compressed air. These ox à d s $ | ing long enough to weep over the ruins of the past. 
pesvenly attendants stood at her head and feet, of stars and suns, while its poor human dwellers | After Chaldea and Egypt, came the civilization of 
while others seemed to be hovering over her form. thought it a plain set in the centre, with one sun and the Jews at Jerusalem, and in and through their 
bers. appease e a ee pm ee OA 1 sg cioe 8 ne age aole servico. peculiar religious belief though founded in sacrifice, 
ens sweet to look at them as they watched the Idem BUSS 85 nee 77 m them, giving 4 | still the spiritual side of the human mind received a 
ange taking place in my mother. A i a and life. They learned | wonderful impetus culminating at last in that re- 
[now turned my attention more to her, and saw and suns 0 S es 5 — Mesum 9 markable psychic individual, Jesus of Nazareth. 
‘be physical senses leave her. First the power of : gs of the spirit" come | The belief that he established appeals so strongly 
"Wght departed, and a veil seemed to drop over her | t light, uplifting and enlarging our thought and | to man's spiritual nature and all that is noblest and 
[ ‘9 icm 8 7 15 05 the li 95 oe they nial N Be 80 fit to help the coming of this light as | best in human character that it is still in touch and 
‘The p SRAN es rca cn n the growing company, free and reverent, who have | sympathy with man’s spiritual nature, though nearly 
dest; and the light that filled each part in every fibre no finality in religion or science? For these to dis- n PPS a z 
dew up toward the chest. As fast as this took b i laor nineteen centuries have elapsed since it was pro- 
‘place, a veil seemed to drop over the part from | ser truth is joy, to accept and proclaim itis life, | mulgated. In close succession came Greece and 
whence the spiritual life was removed. A ball of | to reject or ignore It is death.—Christian Register. Rome. Greece with her galaxy of philosophers 


light was now gathering just above her head, and among whom were Thales and Anaximander, 

itis continued to increase so long as the spirit was ee Pyth a PI 8 AD 

"nnected with the body. The light left the brain MENTAL GROWTH FROM SAVAGERY. eee e > Oe RD; DOCKS ae iem 
totle, who have all left the impress of 


last, and then the silver cord (connecting it) was 
‘loosed. The luminous appearance soon began to as- Br. Dr. L. P. Gxidds. their individuality upon the civilization of 


ume the human form, and I could see my mother II. the human race. In sculpture Greece has been 
again. But, oh, how changed! She was light and This library was composed of clay tablets two by | the standard for centuries, and the works of Phidias 


glorious, —arrayed in robes of dazzling whiteness, iti i 
iiss from disease, pain, and death. Stes seemed to | four inches square and half aa inch thick. They | and Praxitiles have never been excelled, if equated. 
be welcomed by the attendant spirits with the Joy of | were arranged in volumes written on while soft, and | The art of painting at that time must have been in 


) FP Ub SOM. Pen 1180 then burned in a kiln like brick. The subjects of us with its sculpture, edis of the 
lone aud der 801154 a RA ibrou en the | Which they treated were history, poetry, and bio- works of Polygnotus and es e een aed 
à Iwled to follow them in the spirit, for Ilonged graphy, agriculture, religion and politics, songs to | 80 that we can compare e wo arta toget Ler, 
W be with my mother. J saw them ascend until | the gods, and one work on astronomy, showing the Atter Greece followed Rome with her military spirit 
‘they seemed to pass through an open space, when a position of the polar star, the movements of comets, and lust for conquest, until she was mistress of the 
i oue over my v Bag and I saw no more. Ire-|,, Venus, and other planets. Here was also found | whole civilized world. But she gave to all her de- 
E 1575 EEE re, pot 1157 a Ae Saane as elsewhere stated an account of the creation, the pendencies a model judiciary and left it as a rich 
; d he building of the Tower of Babel, | legacy for future nations to model their own judicial 


than language can express, remains stamped on my | deluge, and also t s 
memory. It is an unfailing comfort to me in my be- | showing conclusively from what source the Bible laws upon. In following the evolution of the hu- 


mee ment. derived its information in regard to the genesis of | man mind from savage to civilized man and from 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in the preface to bis the world, for the contents of these tablets must the first dawn of civilization to the present time, no 
‘book on ‘Visions,” tells how once, when watching | have been in existence at the time of Terah the | one can assert with any show of truth that all that 
by a death-bed, the impression was conveyed to him | father of Abraham, and long before the Bible was | is possible in mental activity has reached the limit 
that something“ had escaped from the body into | written. of its powers. Western Europe, especially France, 
apace. A sensible and accomplished woman wrote On these tablets was also found the multiplication | Germany and Englaud, seem to be passing through 
me years ago of the peaceful transition of her hus-|table which has always been ascribed to Pythagoras | a period or crisis of mental growth and development 
band, and told how the two daughters, standing at| who is supposed to have lived about five hundred | that will result in a model republic in the near fu- 
the foot of the bed, “saw the face illuminated, a years before Christ, but here we find it at Nineveh | ture. The great republic of America with its push 
White light from within fading slowly away." With in such a manner that it must have been in existence | and enterprise is not a whit behind the boldest and 
Sympathy and attention concentrated, these persons | at least fifteen hundred years before the time of | foremost thinkers of any clime or country. Modern 
Were partly clairvoyant, and saw imperfectly what Pythagoras. In making these excavations many science and modern thought untrammeled by the 
Miss Carpenter saw more clearly. articles in wrought iron were found, such as nails, authority or tradition of the past is traversing every 
la these days of psychical science, when men like | saws, chains, picks and shovels, some of the latter field subject to mental research with only Truth as 
Professor F. W. H. Myers, an eminent London scient- | weighing twenty or thirty pounds, but they were put its guiding star, no matter how many systems and 
says that within the past few years discoveries | into the hands of the workmen and used in uncover- | beliefe of the past may crumble into dust beneath 
have been made ‘which must gradually revolutionize | Ing the relics of a long forgotten past. The nine- | its searching light. The human mind at the present 
‘our whole attitude toward the question of an unseen | teenth century was clasping hands with the civiliza- | time has reached the vestibule of the possibilities of 
‘world, and our own past, present, and future ex- tion of over four thousand years ago, and it was only | electricity, and no one can tell at present what the 
tence therein,” clairvoyance is being better known | the progress and development of the human mind | ultimate will be when we stand under the full blaze 
488 fine and fur-seeing inner sight. When clothed | that made it possible. These implements of iron of all the light it is capable of giving us. Will the 
dn celestial forms, with the finer senses opened, we | found at Nineveh are in evidence that the beginning | wildest dream of the boldest thinker be more than 
may all be clairvoyant. Critics hardly question the | of the iron age dates back farther Into the past than | realized? Can we look forward to the time 
uthenticity of this Pauline Epistle, and no blunder- | is usually ascribed to it. when through electric currents we can communi- 
Ing copyist or knavish interpolater could have} Untold centuries must have elapsed while the jeste with the inhabitants of our sister planets as 
framed its splendid argument. Chaldeans were slowly emerging from a state of | easily as we do now with the different cities of the 
Recognizing the inmost spirit,—undying, primal, | savage barbarism to one of settled communities, and | globe? Will the coming man take up his morning 
'and creative.—and its intuitive immortal hope, it the type of civilization we find in their buried cities | paper and read the current news from Venus or 
feta forth the coexistence of the two bodies—the where they were overthrown at least four thousand | Mars and think it nothing strange? 
„aner man renewed day by day," and the perish- | years ago. Does the reader smile at what from our present 
able ‘outer man" in this earthly life; th Egypt either contemporaneous with Chaldea or a | standpoint seems impossible. If it is a fact that all 
tlon at physical death; and the trut h here | Colony from it, shows tho same aspects in many ways, | the so-called heat from the sun is generated by his 
and hereafter, the spirit must be c n and | but has left a better preserved record upon her monu- | electrical energy coming in contact with the planet 
served by a fit. body, i ments, her bass-reliefs, her tombs and ruined tem- and thereby generating heat, not in the far off sun, 
8 and 1 regard to a civilization that in many respects | but at the point of contact on the planet; and the 
Chaldea. more direct the contact, the greater the heat; ex- 
plaining why the heat is greater in the temperate 
zone during the summer months, although really 
we are at a greater distance from the sun than in 
| winter. The law of mental telepathy is at present 
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tants who are dwellers on our sister planet Mars? | by mere contact or even without contact or ata dis- 
We can set no limits to the evolution of the mind | tance; ‘producing sights and sounds, which affect 
for it seems to be the receptacle of infinite possibili- | not only the senses of men, but of animals; produc- 
Mes, and in the light of all it has achieved from Ing, also, shocks, trembling, spasms, tonic and 
savage to civilized man we are led to the inevitable | clonic, and even, as in one Instance, the extinetion 
conclusion as stated in the veginning of this article | of animal life." As to these phenomena and the re- 
that ‘truthfulness and perfection of mind are the | lated ones, the voluntary movements of the volun- 
secret intentions of Nature." tary muscular system, it would require evidence of a 
— very positive character before they could rationally 

PHILOSOPHY OF MYSTERIOUS AGENTS. | °° "scribed to external spirit agency. 
The special explanation proposed by Mr. Rogers 
n of the large class of physical phenomena, is that 
Not long ago there appeared in the newspapers an | they are due to the action of some power allied to 
account of a hen which had lost its head, and which | the electro-magnetic force, and which he identifies 
yel fed and digested its food, and was generally as | with the odyle of Reichenbach. He cites, among 
lively as could be expected under the circumstances. | other cases, that of Angelique Cottin, a girl aged 
The account is not mythical. It states an actual | 14 who, years ago, caused a great sensation in 
fact, the secret of which is that, although the bird | prance. She was taken to Paris, where she was ex- 
had lost its cerebrum or brain proper, its lower | perimented on by M. Arago, the noted astronomer, 
brain or corebellum remained intact. Of course the | who reported the result of his observations to the 
hen could not exercise rational thought, but its co- Academy of Sciences. ‘The facts show," says Mr, 
ordinating centres having escaped the blow of the Rogers, that under peculiar conditions the human 
ax which removed the head, it was able to perform | organism gives forth a physical power which, with- 
the ordinary actions of every-day life, which had | out visible instruments, lifts heavy bodies, attracts 
through habit become, as It were, automatic. Curi- | gp repels them, according to a law of polarity— 
ously, enough, in going to sleep, it tucked ite de- Overturns them, and produces the pheno mena of 
capitated neck under its wing in usual fashion. sound.“ M. Arago came to the conclusion that it 
was a new force as, although it was attended with 
electric and magnetic phenomena, it seemed not to 
be identical with electricity or magnetism. Angel- 
ique Cottin was at the age when pronounced consti- 
tutional changes take place, and it was remarked 


could be introduced into the stomach and the bird 
thus kept alive. 

It is evident from this case that the brain has 
great automatic power, and if so with so silly an an- 
imal asa hen, what must it be with man! The hu- | that the force appeared to be centred in the pelvic 
man brain is the expression of the highest rational region and on the left side of the body, affecting the 
as well as sensible experiences, all of which have | muscular parts, although attended with nervous 
left their impression on the cerebellum, and this, | baroxysms, The muscular associations of the force 
like the recording telephone cylinder, is ever ready | jn this case, which may be taken as representative of 
to respond in exact terms to the proper stimuli. | & large class of cases usually included under the head 
Whether its action can be called truly automatic is | of Spiritualism, justify us in assuming that Its action 
^ question, the answer to which depends on its rela- | is nothing more nor less than that of electro-magnet- 
tion to the organism as a whole. Before offering an | ism under nervo-muscular conditions. The organ- 
opinion on the subject we will consider the theory | ism is known to possess a double polarity, that is 
framed by Mr. E. C. Rogers and stated in the first of | perpendicular and horizontal, and hence the fact ob- 
his works referred to below, for the explanation of | søryed by Reichenbach that the two sides of the 
the phenomena of Spiritualism. Mr. Rogers ad- | body are differently polarized. That the muscle is 
mitted the reality of all the ordinary phenomena of | & storehouse of force has been shown by Dr. Edmund 
Spiritualism, but he denied that disembodied spirits | Montgomery, and Its electric and magnetic relations 
"s anything to do with them, unlike the Rev. | are evident from the testimony of M. Arago, so that 
Charles Beecher, who also admitted their reality, | there is no occasion to introduce a new force. Rather 
but ascribed them to evil spirits. may the odyle of Reichenbach be referred to the 

The final conclusions arrived at by Mr. Rogers are | muscular force, of which a vast amount must be 
stated by him, as deductions, at the end of his work. | stored up in thethe human organism, although its 
He says: ‘Inasmuch as the present phenomena | identity with what Rogers terms tbe “new agent" is 
exhibit the same law of specific sympathetic propa- by no means established. His notion of its connec- 
gation and nervous epidemical contagiousness of | tion with earth emanations we have no space to dis- 
other nervous contagions, we can see in it no more | guss. 
than what past ages have developed, both in similar | But what explanation does Mr. Rogers give of the 
epidemics and in single and isolated cases. Hence phenomena which shows the influence of directive 
the whoie body of phenomena, including the past intelligence? He refers to the wonderful action of 
and the present, offer to the philosopher a new view | certain drugs, through which “a condition of brain 
of man and his relations to the sphere in which he | is induced that gives rise to visions of fictitious be- 
lives, by neglecting which the deepest mysteries of ings, mania, pantomimic representations, somnam- 

human beings are left unsolved," The phenomena bulism, ecstasy, prophecy, clairvoyance; in short, to 
trom which these deductions are made are divided | an the phenomena of modern manifestations, except 
by Mr. Rogers into two classes. These include, | the rappings, tippings, etc." Thus clairvoyance is 
first, such phenomena as indicate the action of some | not spiritual sight, but a susceptible condition of 
sort of agent, more or less intimately associated | the brain, without the medium of the normal senses; 
with persons, upon external things; and secondly, | or the propagation to the brain of specific external, 
the phenomena which are more immediately con- physical influences, which are reflected back by 
nected with the organism of certain persons. Both | cerebral automatic action. As to tho apparent in- 
classes are again divisible into two sub-classes, one | telligenee of rappings and table-moving it depends 
ol which has no characteristics of a directing intel- | upon a peculiar condition of the nervous centers, ns 
ligent influence, while the other exhibits such char- | does clairvoyance on that of the brain itself. It is 
‘acteristics. The sub-class of the first of the general | evident that such an explanation is also that of tele- 
ncludes what are called physical phenom- | pathy, although in neither csse is the mode by which 
here external objects are visibly affected | the brain or the nervous centres acquire the extended 
knowledge really explained. In effect, however, 
n and Mundane; or the | the controlling power of the rational faculty is sus- 
p 5 8 ET pended, leaving the nervous system to the control of 
| what Rogers terms the ‘mundane powers"; which is 

| the effect both of mesmerism and ''pathetism," - 


We have here an analogy with the mors ; 
conclusion of psychologists, that under de 
conditions the subconscious nature become 1 — 
exhibiting powers far beyond those of the tag 
consciousness. The former is probably to be un. 
ciated with the cerebellum or the upper spinal 
ganglia, but Mr. Rogers affirms that “the braig 
under a peculiar condition play automatically, vii, 
out a spiritual Influence," and by tho formation qt. 
sympathetic relation between external nature 
the brain, the characteristics of the parts of W 
cerebrum may be represented in action. Gabe 
quently he speaks of the human spirit as the Di ghey 
nature of man, and of the suspension of its sotlog y 
“a cerebral submission to predominant materia) |. 
fluences and sensuous forces,“ converting tho perg 
into an automaton. The spirit thus answers zg 
Mr. Rogers to the mind that operates through ih 
brain which, however, by its wonderful constitutip, 
is able to receive and to represent impressions frog 
outside influences without the co-operation of tke 
mind. Thus it is that The psychological phenome 
of mesmerísm, pathetism, spontaneous Somn. 
bulism, clairvoyance, insanity, spiritual manileri 
tions, etc., etc., are not the phenomena of mind, by 
of the brain without the mind." In this sense, they, 
the brain is said to be automatic, and the extraordin. 

ary phenomena of subnambulism tend to confirm thy 
view that the organism can act without the direct 
agency itself. Mr. Rogers remarks that the bral 
and the body are the work-shop and the machinery 
of the mind. But the powers they sometimes exhlli|. 
are 80 vast, that they cannot be mere work-shop ge 
machinery. The organism has, indeed, its om. 
psychical factor, that to which the name soul u 
usually applied and which gives vitality to the or 
ganism. This therefore is the real seat of as 
powers, and Mr. Rogers’ theory fails through log 
sight of this fact. Moreover, although his 
ment may be used to disprove the actual agency ol 
disembodied spirits under ordinary conditions, yeti 
is quite consistent with their Intervention under cor 
ditions that are not ordinary, and it may be thal le. 
very suspension of the mental control which gire 
rise to the automatic action of the brain, may fir 
nish the condition necessary for the control ol th 
brain by some other mental or spirit agent Thi 
doubtless would be Rev. Charles Beecher’s opinios 
and, assuming the existence of a spirit-world in cm 
tact with our own, we think it is a very fair oot 
Navertheless, that there are remarkable psycho- 
logical phenomena associated with the automation 
tion of the brain cannot be denied, and we think they 
point to the existence of some general psychical 
principle in nature, rather than to the existence ln 
the organism itself of any special physical conditioni 
on which those phenomena depend, j 


Ir is not true that a man can believe or disbelieve 
what he will. But it is certain that on active 
to find any proposition true will unconsolous 
to that result, by dismissing importunate 3 
tions which run counter to the belief, and Wees 
ing those which favor it. ‘The psycholi 
that we only see what interests us, and only a 
late what is adapted to our condition, caus 
mind to select its evidence.—G. H. Lowes. 


Tuere Is an incalculable power of con! 
devotion of idea in the daring of one m 
all. ‘To brave at once with no other po 
dividual reason, with no other support 
science, human consideration, that cow 
mind masked under respect for error; to dare th 
hatred of earth and the anathema of h 
heroism of the writer. —Lamacrtine. 4 


REMEMBER that to change thy opinio 
" © correcta thy error, Is as co 


Fr 
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EVOLUTION. of physical forms. Evolution is a process. It is ment. Second, a mental struggle to recall my 
tad the method by which conditions have been reached. | identity. I repeated to myself my name. Then I 
It does not explain the cause of this process nor give | recalled the circumstances of the evening before—a 
the reason of the result. Why, for instance, gravi- | caller who had been in; what was sald; and then the 
tation exists; why laws exist in accordance with |detalls of my preparation for bed—a new gown ar- . 
which matter has been evolved into globes, how ranged the last thing so that it might be ready to 
matter which seems to be without life is changed | slip on without loss of time, etc. ‘Yes,’ [ said, ‘I 
into forms in which the activity of life is manifested, | am Lilian Whiting. I talked with —— — about 
jrerse at any given time is the result of all the how that condition of life represented by the reptile | so-and-so last night and I went to bed in my own 
an pi the pre-existag periods, that, its condl: led up to the condition represented by the quad-|dear room. Now what has happened? All this 
E irte produót of Galea ole of allipre: ruped—all these questions with a thousand others | while I was being borne upward. At first there was 
Goss conditions, that nothing has come into exist- are unexplained. All that the evolutionist can say | an awful, a sickening fear that I should fall—that I 
ino do novo, that there has been a sequent order In in regard to his theory is that i is a conception of | should be let drop—but after a minute that van- 
m e eventelbavelbeen Produced. Dy A the manner in which phenomena, including those of | ished and I felt as safe as when treading the solid 
| dust aa much In accordance with natural law life, have appeared, which corresponds with all that | earth. 

we know. „Atter the above mental questioning like a flash ~ 


qs is to-day the growth of a tree or the movement of 
s leather in the air. Certainly the evolution of the complex and won- | came: ‘Oh, I wonder if Iam not dead! But I was 


In opposition to the old theory that the universe derful structure of man through successive ages perfectly well. What could I have died off The 
appeared at once, substantially as it now exists, that from mere homogeneous moneron could have been | questioning was of intense curiosity, rather joyful 
the sun, moon, and stars were produced by a dicta- | #ccomplished only by the exertion of a power too | than otherwise, My mind went back to my past, and 
"pria! word, by a creative fiat, by a categorical im. | great for the finite mind to comprehend. The evo- | I reviewed every little detail with a growing satis- 
peratlvo, by the sudden exercise of omnipotent power, lution of the intelligence of an animal like the horse | faction in the fact that there seemed no reason why 

or the elephant from the condition of an animal | I should not die, and after thinking distinctly about 


-]sthe conception that the universe in its present con- 
dition has gradually been evolved through of millions without any sense save that of touch, is certainly | my earthly ties and affairs [ inclined to an optimistic 


of years from pre-existing conditions; that it was onee not less marvelous. The development of intelli- | view that after all it was no great matter; and I be- 
lu a gaseous or nebulous condition, and in accord- | gence to the degree that it reached in the mind of | gan to wonder if I should meet my father and mother 
"ane with laws that are part of the cosmos and im- Newton or Shakespeare, is something that is ulterly | at once, also ‘Louise’ a very dear friend of my earliest 
pelled by forces that were potential in the existing beyond the power of the mind to explain, and yet | girlhood. Finally the motion stopped. Again I 
"substance, have been rounded into shape and beauty there is every reason for believing that all these | perceived (but did not see) several peser 
‘ull the suns that go to make up the constellations of | eYolutions have taken place, that they have taken | me. ‘Surely I have died,’ I thought s tant " 
ho heavens; that this planet existed millions of | Place without any break in the continuity, and are | ‘who could imagine it was so little a thing after all! 
‘fears in a condition in which no life upon its surface | è Part of that natural order in Mg 1 17 ee eor aN gud pk i CUN 
"rns possible, but that in time, when the cooling pro- | Universal Power, capable of producing all these re- | ‘ations o : 
cess had gone on long enough and the RIA Se SN sults. and tel 3 By Pd T ae a EN Mei 
favorable, the lowest forms of life appeared in the] Whence came the mind? Whence came even the d Soome speculate. en I thought: 
vater and on the land and in the air; that these | mind of the most inferior animal that lived in the ‘Now I wit not open my eyes at once, for perhaps 
it would frighten me, and [ don't want to be fright- 


forms of life were simple, homogeneous, suited to the | slime of the sea before any of the higher orders ap- 


daguin! Then lips were pressed on my fore- 
environ i the earth? That spark of intelligence ene 
ment which then existed, which was incapable | peared on must | head In a long, lingering, loving kiss which was mY 


of supporting complex forms of life such as now ex- | scarcely more than a sensation, a mere feeling, 
i father's kiss from my babyhood; and then there 
‘Ist on the i had a derivation from something of like 

globe. The theory further teaches that | have ** N 


‘from these lower forms of life which appeared by | source, and in that sense it may be said that all 1 


m w i i lasped, arms were about 
natural - l without beginning and without end. So | smoothed, my hands were c 
ethods in ways that cannot be fully under- | is eternal wi g g e e e eee 


stood at present, were slowly evolved higher forms | when it is charged against the evolutionist that his 
and that in each successive 522103 there Ste an in- | theory does not explain all the problems of philoso- | Won was as if your form were ane 1 
crease in complexity of life, in differentiation of | phy, a sufficient answer is that it makes no preten- tally in air and several of vus c puc and most 
organs and functions, and a general improvement in | sions to any such explanation, and furthermore, that loving friends were all around you ii RO n 
‘the character of the creatures that appeared. The | no philosophy, no religion has given anything more different ways. But I d a pecu 18 ` 3 
theory further teaches that man is a product of the | than a mere a priori hypothesis respecting these it to mysel ‘spirit-thrill’ (for 4 bave often felt that 
“Successive changes of animal life below man, and | mysteries. peculiar and Indescribable thrill at timet: when cir- 
that just as forms below him were evolved from pre- cumstances would indicate that unseen friends were 
‘vious forms, so he has been evolved from lower forms manifesting au interest in my affairs) and with that 
I EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. was blended a feeling of exaltation and exultation 
of animal life, natural selection and other factors being an 3 
prominent in producing these changes. AN EXPERIENCE OF LILIAN WHITING. which I can no more describe than I could tell you 
That this is true of the bodily structure of man In a letter dated Hotel Brunswick, Boston, Sep- of a color if you were blind. It was the most ex- 
has been conceded by many of the clergy even, but | tember, 1891, is the relation of an experience so | quisite feeling in the world. I have often felt p 
there has been a decided objection to classing man | unique and so charmingly told that the memory of | some degree but never in the completeness of this 


intellecually with the animals; nor is this strange, | it has remained fresh and vivid in my mind ever | night. 
lor he towers so far above them in his grasp of | since and I have long wished that others might en-| «Still I did not open my eyes. It seemed to me to 


thought, in his capacity for knowledge, in his power | joy the delight I found in its perusal, especially | be merely a matter of choice, that if I opened them 
of execution, that it really looks as though man pos- | since it seems to me full of comforting assurance to | should see—I knew not what. And intuition 
‘sessed a mind that has no kinship, no genetic rela- | those who hope for continuity of existence. There- said: Walt till you have grown more accustomed 
tionship with the inferior forms of life on this fore I have obtained from the writer, Lilian|to this; there is plenty of time.’ But I was so 
‘planet. Yet if we accept the theory that the bodily | Whiting, permission to give it in these extracts | bathed in ecstasy that I felt I could stand no more 
structure with its dfiferentiated parts has been With her name which will, I am sure, give it justthen. So J did not (though it seemed to me 
evolved from the bodies of the animals, it seems | additional value. She has not seen the letter since | I could at any instant) open my eyes to see. I lay 
difficult to escape the conclusion that there has been | it was written hurriedly without intention of publi- | vaguely wondering where we were going. Then (for 
a corresponding evolution of the mind of man from | cation. After referring to some other experiences | the first time in an audible voice) my father said: 
the minds of the animals below him. The evolution | 0f a different kind she relates the following: ‘Well, I suppose the little girl must go back.’ 
of the one implies the evolution of the other, be- "On a night of last December I bad a most won- | Now, ‘little girl’ was my father's name for me 
cause the two are correlated. The materialistic | derful experience. Now the Rationalist would | from my infancy up to the last time I saw him—ten 
‘conception that mind is the function of brain, and | claim that this I am about to tell you was a ‘dream,’ | days before he passed away. Hearing this, the rec- 
thinking is produced by brain motion is untenable, | but if I know anything I know it was not; know | ognition of my father's kiss was confirmed and I 
but It is true that mind and that | that I was just as truly awake as I am at this mo- said: 0, itis papa! itis papa! That is bis voice, 
the development and tho quality of the one corres- | ment. I will tell it to you just as it seemed to me. | and so Iam dead. Iam so glad, 1 was caressed 
pond with the , the a: | he tw was suddenly awakened in the night by a feeling | again and felt again my father's lingering kiss on 

of anoo, | | t motion, f carried up through Infinite | my forehead—other kisses and hand clasps; and I 
to suffocation from | began to descend. I felt the motion just as plainly — 
faster than | as before and was horror-stricken with desolation at 


grolution is aconception of the universe, 
tion to the old idea that something was produced 
nothing, and that there are eventa in the nat- 
world without any antecedents in the same or- 

ol existence. According to evolution, there has 
deen change in which continuity bas been a charac- 
yristic all along the line, so that the condition of the 
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„ lay still some little time I think, again recall- But the author points out that man is constrained | Mr. Bertram Keightley, calling on Mr. Judge i; 
ing my identity, my whereabouts, circumstances, | to take a still further step in his analysis, which re- | sign his position ns Vice-President of the ki. 
etc. Presently I got up and lighted the gas and | quires that evolution be regarded as the manifesta- | the grounds that he has been charged with d Ay 
looked at the clock. It was then 4:25 A. M. I re- tion, under the conditions of time and space, of an | and fraud and that he has issued a quasl- print 
turned to bed and wonderingly reviewed and medi- | underlying activity which 1s its ultimate cause and | eirculated attack against one section of the Soela, 
tated on this strange experience which to the best | not its product. The natural development of the | endeavoring to set the West against the East y 
of my knowledge and belief was no dream, but a | mind is regarded as "the manifestation, under the This lutter paragraph refers to the acey ; 
beautiful reality; a foretaste and initiatory glimpse | conditions of time and space, of an underlying no- made by Mr. Judge against Mrs. Besant and M, 
into the secret of the transition of the spirit out of | tivity, one in existence with and yet distinct iu | Chakravarti of having resorted to Black 
the body into higher and more harmonious condi- | analysis from that of the cosmos at large." This | Such an accusation seems to be regarded by 
tions. underlying activity is the ultimate essence of any | sophists asa very serious matter and it is 

„Ol course I don't believe my physical body made | individual personality," and as it is that through | nantly denied by Mrs. Besant, of whom the 
that journey. But I wish some one could have ob- | which the evolution of consciousness is possible, it | dent, Colonel Olcott, said in referring to the charga, 
served my material body during the time and noted | cannot be a product of this evoluiion. Object and | ‘‘in all my life 1 never met a more noble, uobeliy 
In what state it appeared to bein, whether in the | subject are thus the correlative modes of manifestu- | and upright woman, nor one whose heart was ille 

» natural repose of common sleep, or what? I never | tion of an underlying activity which, though funda- | with greater love for mankind," Tho resolutigg 


can make any one realize what a dividing line in | mentally distinct in aspect, is really one in exist- | moved by Mrs. Besant was finally carried usagi, 
life that experience was to me. I felt as if 1 had | ence. 


really died, but had been sent back just at the] In applying this monistic theory to the physiolog- 
threshold of the spirit world." ical conditions of consciousness, the author necessa- 
A very similiar experience to that of Miss Whit- rily affirms that so far from the body being a mere 
ing was once related in my presence by n gentleman machine within which the mind works, the mind 
who had no belief in Spiritualism and who prefaced and body are the physiological and psychical pro- 
his narration by saying: ‘I call it a dream, though | 08368, are but different ways of regarding the same 
it didn't appear so to me at the time, so wonderfully | natural occurrences. They may be considered as 
real was it. Iseemed to myself to be wide awake— different sides of a common curve, and thus “the 
but then it must have been a dream.” In his sen- | CUrve which represents a curve of consciousness may 
sation of being borne upward he thought himself also to be taken to represent a co-existent state of 
accompanied and partially upheld by his dead physiological change which exists coincidently in the 
mother to whom he had been devotedly attached. brain." This treats the brain as the specialized seat 
He recognized and conversed with several departed of consciousness. We have space left, only fora 
relatives and acquaintances, some of whom gave short notice of the author's views as to the psycho- 
him messages to bear to friends on earth. He had logical difference of man and animals. This depends 
the same reluctance to return when his mother said entirely on the question whether the latter can per- 
it was time to go back, and the same realizing sense ceive relations. In sense-experience there are im- 
of the materiality of his surręundings when laid pressions and ideas, and there may also be a con- 
upon his bed. A singular feature of his experience sciousness of the transitions between these impres- 
was the fact that when he fully realized that he was sions or ideas. Sense-experience does not, how- 
in his own room, he found himself almost rigid with ever, Concern itself with these transitions, which 
cold, although the room was warm; and he felt become relations only when perceived. The author 
‘obliged to get up—though at so unseasonable an infers that animals do not perceive relations, from 
hour in the night—and take a hot bath to restore the fact, which he thinks experimental observation 
‘circulation and warmth to his limbs. His experi- establishes, that sense-experience is all sufficient fur 
ence was as vivid in its sense of reality as Miss | tbem- He lays down as a basal principle, that “in 
Whiting’s and it had apparently made a deep im- | uo case May we interpret an action as the outcome IMPOSITION 
pression upon his mind, for it is as true to-day as in of the exercise of a higher psychical faculty, if it can 1 ee. 
Shakespeare's time that there are more things in | be interpreted as the outcome of the exercise of one The extraordinary case reported in the daily e 
heaven and earth than are dreamed of in any of our which stands lower in the psychological scale-" This of the Ereeman family who have been preylog n 
philosophies. Sometime we shall recall with won- | Principle is undoubtedly a true one, and it is appli- Companies. by trumping of stories of injury thro 


mously, and it was endorsed the followlug day at 
annual convention of the Indian Section of the Tha. 
sophical Society, with the addition of a elaumm. 
questing the President to call on Mr. Judge to make 
afulland satisfactory reply to the charges y 
him, and in default to take such steps as may be geg. 
essary for his expulsion from the Theosophical so. 
ciety. . 
The universal feeling among the Theosophy 
present at the meeting was that Mr. Judge was re 
quired as an honorable man to tender his reslgut. 
tion as Vice-President to give the society an oppor 
tunity of passing its judgment on the charges againy 
him, in case he offered himself for re-election. Ths 
matter is a very serious one, however, asit appear 
that the American Section of the Society, ubs! 
leading exceptions, has intimated that if Mr. Judge 
be forccd to resign, the section will secede ina h 
and form an independent American Theosophical 
Society and elect Mr. Judge its President The 
European Section is divided in opinion, many odes 
and members being opposite to Mr. Judge, but others 
being strongly in his favor. According to Mri 
Besant, he is aiming to set up a great seat of Wait 
ern Occultism as against the East, which he accuses 
of having engineered the charges against him. 


aa 


der our present blindness. cable, with slight variation to other phenomena with | "3i! *2y accidents, and simulating paralysis in 

E S. A. U which psychical research has to deal. But if ani. Port. will confirm the public in the belief that n 
M mals cannot perceive relations, they cannot exercise of the experiments su pposed to be performed by 
MORGAN'S PSYCHOLOGY." conceptual thought, as this is concerned with rela. | Lesstonal stage hypnotists are mere shami 


tions, nor can whole affair had been so well planned and carried 
, This volume of the Contemporary Science Series power of er E out that the doctors as well as the companies’ agentis 
* vy the Principal of University College, Bristol, tion as such. This disability does not prevent, how. | Were deceived, until suspicion was almostacold 
| England. is a valuable addition to the works treat- | ever, the exercise of intelligence, which is the fac- aroused on the last occasion that there was 
ing of modern psychology. It is professedly con- ulty “in virtue of which —— are suggested thing wrong about the case. Detectives werd 
cerned more especially with comparative psychol- | in the feld of sense-experience.” Thus limited, the | watch the family, and they discovered 


pe its chief aim being to arrive at a definite con- | author thinks that animals cannot reason, but they | through theceiling that the supposed p 
clusion as to the mental powers possessed by ani- certainly displa ; sound and well. The story as told by the 

$0 great intelligence as the result y y 
mals, as distinguished from man. But this end can- sod 3 


i of sense-experie is somewhat ludicrous, but it will bear r 
not be attained without dealimg with the general | their VV [fL EA The dramatis persona are Mrs. Freeman and 
~ principles of psychology. isan independent treatment of a subject where daughters Fannie and Jennie. The time was 
7 the author claims, is one and indivisible, | originality is not too highly prized, and by its intro- on Which the Rock Island Railway Compan 

- explicable on one method, the method of | duction of experiment, to show the actual psychical | tors were to call by arrangement to 
ge; experience is one and indivisible, | development of young birds the dryness of the sub. | daughter, Fannie, the pretended la 

may distinguish its subjective and objec- | ject is relieved. The author's views are further | 10:25 was sitting In her nightdress before th 
man is one and indivisible, though our | elaborated in a work, entitled “Psychology for re ach amt -——- 
: je „ 30 o'clock there was a the: 

twa stony contrasted | Teachers,” which has already left the press. wie paul yiia nimbis Sampan bed. i 


s entered and were recelved by Jennie. 
the product of an THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. utes Mis. e entered KAA AIKAAN 


Tue Theosophist Magazine for January contains a wanted to make an examination, The 
ia e, copy the general report of the nineteenth anni- did. Under pretense of re-arraoging 
Experience and | versary 


cp ; sent the doctors into the fror 
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"fe doctors tested the muscles of the feet and legs. | any effect on the stream of ideas 1n the mind. This | form the basis of a far-reaching principle. It hap- 
jwis woro shoved far 8 Europ TE p * is the office of volition, which is attendant on con- | pens occasionally that facts in favor of u particular 
yall, and she never flinched un O iine Oi Paral= | Gousners and which operates by association of |'heory appear extremely probable, yet fail to con- 

so shocalled M, was reached. Dr. Middleton M a ce j 2 vince cautious minds; then by a favorable concate- 
Apis pectedly struck tho knee and a well defined | dens. Hence, however may arise our sense of selt, nailon of circumstances a fact ls observed whish ab- 
resulted, ‘Then the doctor raised one paralyzed | Our individuality does not consist merely in the ac- solutely decides the question. 

{nthe air, and, to their astonishment, it staid | tivity of ideas or in their relation. It has an or-| X curious example of such a crucial fact is mene 
Poros. ande basis, io 3 — . | tioned in connection with the celebrated missionar 
What " said Dr. Hurst, “is the strangest thing I € APT a poe DEUS Lie explorer, David Livingstone Wh n, In 1874 his id 

DW fied with the individuality, and this, therefore, may i delka Mee 
der SAW, +7 maing reached England, “brought by faithful hands 
- Behind the doctors Jennie was shaking her head be measured by the amount of ‘inly initiated ac- | over land and sen,” grave doubts were expressed as 
"Mgorously at the invalid, but she still kept the leg | tivity,” without being created by it. The man him- | to the authenticity of the mummified corpse; recog- 
w» Lhe other leg exhibited eal yes eode 1 self is the individual, his personality being that | Dillon by means of the face was impossible, It was 
Dens she never lere tha bed?” gho doctor akea. rene whch bein ders oan, |W tor ht rg ig e 
| > It is not correct, however. to say, as does Mr. | fantura. WS ww N 
bless.“ ‘ ys fracture of the left humerus, the result of a bite from 
Probably the doctors showed their incredulity, for | Lowell, that ‘the so-called personality of a man is |a lion in 1843. Fergusson, In company with other 
whoo they left Mrs. Freeman burst into tears and | nothing but the inter-Individual action of his ideas | surgeons, examined the left humerus aod found an 

‘declared Fannie had ruined everything by leaving | upon other people.” s lde „ primarily ununſted fracture a little below the insertion ol the 

wat leg sticking up in the air. Mrs. Freeman gave p e usu are Qum deltoid. A critical examination of the parts revealed 
gn exhibition of how a paralyzed leg should act, but x the peculiar changes characteristic of an old un- 
Fannie said she did the best she knew how. Mutual | through the disposition that he chiefly influences | united fracture: "The ends of the fragments were 
Lyeriminations followed and the mother, finally los- | others. It is true that a person's articulated | surrounded by a capsule, ao inch shortening com. 
{ng her e Dy 590 ery derne thoughts have a similar influence, but this is mini: its Aw e acne: phe 

the poor **paralyzed" thing out of bed and pounde — ABUS VE humerus, especially in its upper half. eso fac 
her vigorously. Fannie walked back to the bed and because they are eus ENDE of Dis een coincided with Fergusson's previous knowledge of 
did her own crying. or that of the mind in which they originated, and | the case, and reasoning on the facts he writes “that 
There may be somewhat of the reporter's exag- are more than ideas. Thoughts are true concep- |a specimen of this unusual condition should arrive 
ich i »v take root in | London from Central Africa except in Livingstone 
gration In the details of this story, but it shows | tions which must bear fruit when they take roo 


how easily medical men may in such cases be de. | # mind prepared for their reception. ^ The evidence Wood Noe (mmi. A 


S r i preserved in the museum of the Royal College of 
geived, even if they can take tneir own time over an | ot which is a disposition agreeing with that of the | Surgeons of England. 
examination, and we infer, therefore, that at public 


originating mind. ‘This is different, however, from | It is curious enough that most men believe what 
performances the greatest deception may be prac- 


the absence of personality which lays individuals | they ss ke see, ons N ep enc 
» hy in aly nary, rather than exert themselves to discover the 

iced notwithstanding effective precautions against | Open to suggestion, actually hypnotic or merely per- rate $e ONES 
fraud are supposed to be taken. sonal. This condition is marked by small wil| por example, it may seem strange that a num. 
power, although there is much sensibility, and there- | ber of educated persons could, with practical unan- 
fore those possessing it are easily subjected by the | imity, mistake an ostrich 119 giraffe, »" ees 
1 : 1 1 gel being within easy range of thelr eyes. Let that is 
MIND AND MATTER. will of others, sometimes even pur m Aat reped ons Yours dro NR 
Mr. Lowell, in “Occult Japan," has some ingenious volition. It is probable that every pns activ- | of the passengers ofan Indian steamer in the Red 
observations. He thinks that matter and mind are | ty has its physical counterpart, and if so an act Of Sea. They were greatly excited by observing on the 
{ will may be something more than mere psychical | African shore what they believed to be a group or 
one, and that the life-principle of the whole is some N sans are olten affected | "bunch" of giraffes, Not one doubted that the mal. 
mode of motion. What takes place when we have | 9XPression. We) alles ee | mals were giraffes, excepting a surgeon, who hap 
r - : zd 0 m: 5 * v D J R È " i — 
an idea is that “the neural current of molecular | bY the 1 — of Pie ids es t - 2 oon pened also to bea very able naturalist. This per- 
change passes up the nerves, and through the gan- state the mind is open to external influences, but son, though yielding at frst to the apparent eri- 
glia reaches at last the 2 77 cells and excites a | this could hardly be unless the mind were already | dence of his senses, could not overcome his wonder 

‘change there. Now the nerve-cells have been so 


0 some extent with that by which it is | that giraffes n have nin 30 10 from ae 

usual district. He watched the animals carefully 

often thrown into this particular form of wave-mo- | affected. and perseveringly until he at length, convinced him- 

ton that they vibrate with great ease. The nerves, b self that they were in reality ostriches, magnified by 

j i s FACTS AND FANCIES. the peculiar atmospheric conditions prevalent in 

in short, are good conductors, and the current dical j L The I tropical regions over sandy tracts- He had simply 
iti e nal, The Lan- sheds ha z d 

passes swiftly along them, but when it reaches the A writer in the British orcad hall ical 2 h joined his reasoning faculties to unusual keenness 

cortical cells, it finds a set of molecules which are | cet, in speaking of the importance for legal and other 4d pertinacity of observation; whereas bis fellow 

not so accustomed to this special change. The cur- | purposes of exact knowledge of the facts of a case, passengers had accepted the first and most obvious 
rent encounters resistance, and in overcoming this| refers to the opinion of a distinguished English | testimony of their senses, 

resistance it causes the cells to glow. The white- | judge, expressed at a public dinner attended chiefly — — 

heating of the cells we call consciousness. Con- by medical men, that if the theories current in the} HAVELACQUE 0. THE AFRICAN NEGROES, 

sclousness, in short, is probably nerve-glow." This | profession of medicine were tried before a judge and | 37. Abel Havelacquo, in his work “Los Nogres da 

view finds some support from the fact that the heat | jury according to the laws of evidence the greater l'Afrique Sus Equatoriale," sums up this branch of 
of the hemispheres “rises while conscious processes | part of them would fail. He adds: “Few of us WhO f % African negroes os follows: 

- are going on, and does not rise to the same degree | have given serious attention to the subject can doubt By their intellectual development and their cir- 
when processes of more reflex action are taking | the truth of that statement. It is deplorable how ization the African negroes are inferior to the 
place." It may be objected to this theory of heat- | largely imperfect observation, loose and incomp a mass of the European population, no one cau doubt. 

- glow, that, although glow may be an effect of heat, | records, reverence for authority, professional bias, No more can any one doubt that, acatomically, the 
itis moro than heat. It is really a phase of light, | and incompetent pu promote error and retard | hnek is less advanced [n evolution than the white. 
Consciousness has, indeed, a closer analogy to light | truth, The term ‘fact’ expresses what is certain The African negreos are what they are; neither bet- 
than to heat and it may be described as psychical | and known by the evidence of the senses, hence it is ter nor worse than the whites; they belong simply 
vision. This view is consistent with brain action in | manifest that we must clearly distinguish between / % another phase of intellectual and moral develop- 

automatic phenomena. Automatic action is not at- | what we observe and what we think we observe— ane 

tended with consciousness, as this grows less as any dade wan easy matter.” These infantile populations have not been able 
particular brain action is repeated over and over This remark is particularly applicable to the phe- [i^ «ok an advanced intelligence and for this slow- 

again and finally ceases, but the brain activity may | nomena with which Spiritualists bave to deal and |^... of evolution there have beon complex causes. 

bo caused to rise into consciousness again by the at- so are the observations which follow: Among these causes, some could be found in the or- 


tention being fix the ideas which govern the | Facts being the basis of evidence it is very neces- : 

E eing fixed on the go sary to establish them beyond dispute. But this jj | K"Pizatlon even of the nigritic races; the others 
. also equally difficult. We yield too much to the de- | could be found in the nature of the habitat where 

Although there is no consciousness in automatic | eptive influence of iteration—''damnable itera- | these races are placed. 

J T. 

chan e nerve centre which governs — erpetuation o 

tlon VERUM Íe the expr ession of volition, whether | errors. Many illogica] deductions arise from ill- owa uto aperi ty) that do pretend to dope on ME 

tlon. icu e e MG Ta observed facts in common life. On the other hand | black people European civilization is a simple error. 

‘Automatic or consol ga e former case if re- lot, which happen uniformly in the same circum- | A black man said one day to some white travelers, 

t cen qne only become usetul for the foundation of | that white civilization was good for the whites; bad 
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the elements of his mental disposition, and it ia 


in sympathy t 


th they have only carried hyp 
uud a refinement of depravation. Ha. 
conolusion that wa should, at T 
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quired by that existence must be engrave 
on the inner walls. Hence the necessit 


depth of your own consciousness," and 
that introspection is the most desirable 
condition for the ascertaining of the truths 
concerning one’s soul. I would like to 
know if it be possible for one, who, like 
thousands of others suffers severely from 
the stress of the times, to obtain that 
mental attitude which I have supposed 
necessary for the obtaining of desired re- 
sults. I have long since come to the con- 
clusion that soul culture, the upbuilding 
of character, the living of a life marked 
by purity of conduct, isof far more im- 
portance than the mere acquirement of 
temporal and material things. Unfortu- 
nately, in my own case, I find it a seem- 
ingly hopeless task to realize these ideals. 
Yet the reading of such articles as yours 


mand of illuminating 1t. Herein, let u 
receive instruction. 
read that benefits us, but some word o 


sentence may furnish the lamp to ligh 


AT GOLDSMITH'S GRAVE, 
OcTonzR 31, 1894. 
Bx M. C. O'BYRNE. 
I. 


All-Hallow-Eve nud Goldsmith's humble grave! 
Beyond me, like the distant roar 
Of western surges on the shore 
Where the black Longships snarling meets the 
wnye, 
I hear the din of Fleet Street, nnd within 
The Templars church thechoristers begin 
The ohant that on the morn shall fill the nave 
And gray rotunda with a silver flood 
Of melody and praise as when the blood 
Of the stern warrlor-sulnts who gladly gave 
Thoir all to Christ was stirred, 
When the proud psalm was heard 
On eastern deserts where the Paynim horde 
First learned to dread the Templar's hymn and 
sword, 


we already possess. Thus, 


desirable condition for ascertaining the 
truths concerning the soul. ‘Then, the 
mental attitude which you have supposed 
necessary for the obtaining of desired re- 
sults lies in the status of the soul. The 
stimulates me to fresh effort. I read some | soul that has come to spirit-birth never 
time ago a very remarkable work, en- again returns to its dormant state, but 
titled Souls.“ Outside this book my | continues to progress or unfold even under 
reading on the subject of reincarnation | the most unfavorable environment, still 
has hardly been enough to speak of. Striving to make and better its own con- 
Several months ago I saw an advertise- | dition. 
ment of your book—''The Son of Man,“ I Itis the biggest piece of farce imagin- 
think. Does this treat upon the subject? able to attempt to teach the doctrine of 
If so is it published in paper covers? If "immortality" and ignore the past exist- 
itis I would like to get à copy- We have | ace of the soul. If we can establish the 
in our public library a little work entitled belief in the past existence of the soul, its 
“As It Is To Be.” It is grandly elevating | future existence will take care of itself. 
in thought and tone, but I cannot recog- | Orthodox Christianity and all its theology 
nize it as speaking with authority. I sin- established on *'authority" does not equal 
cerely trust you will excuse this unbidden | the doctrine of divine humanity and con- 
letter. You say, "No soul in the body staut existence accounted for by the the- 
need feel alone or feel the lack of help if | Fy of spiritual evolution, which traces the 
he will apply or ask for it in time of need.” Ascent of life—the unfolding of the divine 
May I ask to whom or what shall he ap- in nature—up through the animal organ- 
ply in his need and lonliness? I would | 9m to the first germ of self-consciousness 
gladly avail myself of sueh a source of in man, the fifth, or rational plane; to 
help? Spiritual consciouspess—the sixth, or 
Christ plane, which some would denom- 


inate the astral plane—that which Jesus 
Dear Sir—Your esteemed favor duly | called the kingdom of heaven or kingdom 


received and contents noted. I see by | of God. All aiming at the same spi 
your letter that you have traveled the | status of the individual, though eating 
road and thought deeply on these subjects | at che same conclusions by the use of dif- 
and I would aay to you, as Jesus said to | ferent expressions. Those who have en- 
the young man: Thou art not far from | tered this status are not troubled nor mis- 
the kingdom;" but, Jesus added, "one lead by the difference in expression 
thing thou lackest. While I cannot say, | Those in whom spirit has come to birth, 
H think you have the "one thing," which | or the ego has come into spiritual con- 
I would call the new birth. sciousness, have found their center and 
Dec. 15th, 1894. Jesus speaks sometimes of seeing God's | the Deity will shine through them 
Dear Mapam:—In Tug  .REL:GIO- | kingdom, and sometimes of entering it, | through all their want of intellectual 
PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL for Nov. 17, | meaning in both cases the same thing; training and unfavorable circumstances 
you bad an article, Constant Existence.” | and he says that a man or woman must | The tone of seeking is one, and the tone 
Ii interested me very much. So much so | be born again" before he or she can | of having is another, which the quickened 
that I wrote to Mr. Underwood for your | either see or enter into the spiritual king- | soul readily recognizes; hence the differ- 
address in order to communicate with you | dom or kingdom of God. Then the one | ence of tone of those who are striving in- 
with reference to it. I hope you will ex- | thing needful is spirit-birth. tellectually to enter the kingdom faa 


cuse my liberty in writing you. Until When we first enter the spiritual realm | those who enter it through spirit-birt 
quite recently the subject of reincarnation | or sixth plane, through Sp UH dir, we in reply to your concluding ventas I 
spe distasteful to me. Buta certain line are only babes, or the least in the king-| Will relate an incident, though the cir- 
m UE has drawn me inevitably in | dom, and all our progress is an unfolding, | cumstance itself is trivial, which I heard 
: at difection. Formerly, fora long time. | like the vegetable bud. We have first | When a child, and which some stress in 
sind 8 That is. I was a ma- | an instinct, then an idea, then a knowl- | my own experience bas often brought to 
LIN e sense that 1 could not see | edge; as the plant has root, bud, and | mind. A lame boy while passing through 
e men of personal continuanve be- | fruit. Trust the instinct to the end, |a field, was chased by a bull; and while 
LR is li i In fact there seems to me though you can render no reason. It is | making every effort in his power to es- 
no gen * logic in tbe statement | vain to hurry it; by hurrying it you vic- | cape he had only time for this short 
: \ at which commences in time must | late or retard its progress. By trusting | prayer, "I pray God my knees mayn't 
en = le As there was once a time | tt to the end, it shall ripen into truth and | hank, I pray God my knees mayn’t nank." 
cR en was nes so far as personal iden- | you shall know why you believe, as each | The prayer was sufficient for the occasion, 
S 5 .50 & lime must come | stage of unfoidment brings its own con- his knees were kept in position, and the 
r a 1 A cease to . dels the | viction and prepares the way for the next. | boy reached the fence in safety. "The all- 
23 i able process of a finite beginning | Each stage is orderly; the knowledge of | prevading presence, the all in all, the all- 
olving sta dar into inflnite endless- | the second in advance of the first, and so | knowledge or omnipresent intelligence, our 
ness e Obtain. "These were the on. Thus the knowledge of constant ex- | bighest ideal which we name God, or Our 
propon : ons, upon which, it seemed to me, | istence or reincarnation is not the first | Father is all sufficient. We have only to 
mate es stood upon unassailable | thing to be learned. The soul must pass | lay hold of this divine power, and by as- 
proun 8. 8 ut one truth cannot conflict through many grades of development be- | sert.ng our oneness with the divine life we 
: ey truth. It is, or at least I fore it is capable of assimilating that | come under the operation of the sublime 
nave n 8 an intellectual necessity | knowledge. For you must remember that | law. Feel in your soul that the eternal is 
* Vd 155 inferences from unques- | acquiring knowledge in the spiritual world | in you and that you are a part of it, and 
7 — e facis. —here and now—is wholly by assimila- | you will find it all-sufficient. God never 
e facts of well-authenticated cases of | tion; the soul becomes a part of what it | yet forsook at need the soul that trusted 
psychic phenomena bus led me to the | receives, and the knowledge becomes a | him indeed. 
messonable inference that one does con-] part of the soul; hence, when the soul I nave never read a work on the subject 
tinue to hre after physical death. The | gives of this knowledge it gives a part of | of reincarnation so | know of none to 
only way I can reconcile these conflicting itself. Jesus speaking from within said: | recommend. Have you ''Emerson's Es- 
\houghts is by the assumption that one's "My words, they are spirit and they are | says" first series? 1 kuow of no work 
personal identity is simply a temporary | life.” Hence the subtle or occult power | whose every page is so full of food for the 
phase of existence for a soul that has | of inspiration to quicken the spirit in growth of the soul. 
neither beginning nor end. The older I | others I believe that all quickened CELESTIA Root Laxe. 
grow there seems to me to be «n increasing | spirits—those in whom spirit has come to j 
probability that the soul of man may be | birth—hold the power of quickening the 
truthfully likened unto a stone with in- | dormant soul in others, providing they 
mumerable facets, each one representing & | are near enough to the point of birth to 
transient life existence, which gathers up | be acted upon. I feel that this is true in 
its own peculiar set of experiences. which | my own experience, though I should not 
helps to make the aggregate of knowledge | care to undertake to state this belief in 
for the soul. scientific language, as I have not the use 
of the language by which 1 could express 


it. 
thoughts slong the line of con- 
stant existence 


said before, does not come to the soul in | of Aver's Ch 
` of unfoldment, show N at the —ͤ — 
have passed through several | i, is advisable to have 
€ When | sure remedy always at 
emergency. 


II. 


My yours bayo numbor'd his, and lo! T stand 
By Goldsmith's grave at Hallow-E'en! 
Patience, my spirit, while I glean 
Time's aftermath within my ready hand! 
Enduring, humble, hopeful, this was he; 
This, too, All-wise Disposer! teach thou 
me, 
Forgotten pilgrim to my native land! 
Here, where the very pavement hath a 
yolce, 
I hear a whisper bidding me rejoice 
To bear the standard of the knightly band 
Who, strengthen'd by dofeat, 
Unilinchingly cau meet 
The barbed arrows of the Paynim threng 
Who scorn the minor poet and his song. 
London. 


A LETTER AND REPLY. 


January 24, 1895. 


Just as the tested and rugged virtue of 


bot. 


diy inform me 


of introspection; the knowledge is there, 
but we have not the means at our com- 


It js not what we 


up an idea ora whole line of ideas that 
I said, that 
the eternal truth for which we are seek- 
ing lies in the depth of our own conscious- 
ness, and that introspection is the most 


the moral hero is worth more than the 
lovely, tender, untried innocence of the 
child, so is the massive strength of a soul 
that has conquered truth for itself worth 
more than the soft peach-bloom faith of a 
soul that takes truth on trust.—F. E. Ab- 


The entering wedge of a fatal complaint 
or reincarnation, which 4s | is often a slight cold, which a dose or two 
Pectoral might have 


and W meet an 
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The Past 
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The Future 


The fact that Hood's 
rilla has cured tho ism. 
others is certainly sufe, of 
reason for belief that cen 
cure you. It makes will 
rich, healthy blood, doe 
strengthens the nerves, d 


builds up the 
Remember me System, 


ood's 
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Cures 
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Be Sure to get HOOD’ 
Only HOODS, > ™ 


Hood's Pills are especially prepared bh 
taken with Hood's Sarsaparilla, 2%, per bel. 


" AsIt ISToBe? 


BY CORA LINN DANIELS, 
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RICHARD HODGSON, SECRETARY Awtuiciy 
BRANCH OF THE SOCIETY ron PSYCHICAL Re 
SEARCH, writes: I have re-read with much pet 
in print, the pages which I read ag long ai mass- 
script. It seems to me that you might bare un 
more emphasized the fact that the book 1s not Ge 
product of your normal consciousness. This makes 
it all the more remarkable, whatever be the orga — 
of "The Volces whose utterances form the bodi- 
whether disembodied human spirits, or tbe varying 
manifestations of your own subliminal consdon- 
ness, or some yet more foreign Intelligence. 484 
while I cannot say that I agree with every opta 
expressed In it, I think that few persons can red i 
withort feeling better and stronger, and I certainly 
believe that most of our members would be ver 
glad to have it brought to their attention. Ita 
charming and valuable production. 

F. L. BURR, for a quarter of & century ed e 
the Hartford Dally Times, writes: Yourexperienees 
on the borderland of two worlds are euríocs anf | 
fascinating. The life we are leading here is not the 
beginning nor the ending. It{s,as you assert, cr 
tainly not the ending. Ican never for one momest i 
alter the Gibralter of my faith, that our loved ose | 
do come back to us; sometimes, as In your cum | 
they materially ald us, as also in various misasi 
ways. 


| 
i 


12mo. 260 pages, with portrait, art initis] ettet 
profusely illustrated. with marginal notes om faf - 
satin paper, broad margins, paper covers, @ cu 
cloth, $1.00. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, at TEE BIU A 
PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL Office. 
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A copy of... 


As It Is To Be 


—FiFTH EDITION— 


By CORA LINN DANIELS. 


A most wonderful work on After Death. l 
Life, Here and There. Sweetly Religions. Wen 
Comforting. Fascinating descriptions. "OW, 
remarkable. convincing. Standard Union. — — | 
E 


Beautifully Illustrated. 


“The Most Remarkable Rook Ecer 
Woman.” 

The author has now received 
DRED letters of thanks and com! 
FEicE: Paper,We. Cloth, 1.00. Sa 
For sale at this office, 
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MY PRAYER. 


Shakespeare's, 
to publish the sonnets in the volumes of 
1850, the question of a title arose, 
name which was ultimately chosen, Son- 
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scious that these were treasures not to be 


ept from the world. "I 


dared not re- 


serve to myself," he said, "the finest gon- 


ets written any language since 


When it was determined 


The 


By HELEN L. SUMNER, 


Spirit source of all being, 
My soul turns to Thee, 
Ob Father, all seeing, 
Thy grace set me free, 


From night 

Up to light, 
O show mo the way 
Leading upward to Thee, 


From doubt and perplexity 
That circles my life, 
From anguished complexity 
Of earth's toll and strife, 
Thy kindness 
My blindness 
Make haste to relieve, 
And illumine my life, 


From abject conclusions 
Born of passions intense, 
| From shifting delusions 
| Born of errors of sense 
l Oh relieve; | 
| Undeceive 
By the might of Thy truth 
My gross errors of sense. 


Through Thy infinite bestowing 
Ob lead me aright, 
Omniscient, fore-knowing 
O, give of Thy sight 
Clarity, 
Rarity 
Of full and free vision 
To guide me aright, 


From thy wisdom's immensity, 
Lord, give me large part, 
Let Thy love with intensity 
Glow in my heart, 
Upholding, 
Unfolding 
My soul to thy sight, 
My heart to thy heart. 


Great source of my being 
My soul turns to Thee 
Imploring, 
Adoring; 
Thy care over me 
Entreating 
Beseechiny 
Thy care over me. 
Washington, D. C. 


| MRS. BROWNING’S PORTUGUESE 
SONNETS. 


In the new edition of Mrs. Browning's 
“Sonnets” Mr. Gosse tells us that: 


During the months of their brief court- 
ship. closing, a$ all the world knows, ip 
the clandestine flight and romantic wed- 
digg of September 12, 1846, neither poet 
showed any verses to the other. Mr. 
Browning, in particular, had not the small- 
est notion that the circumstances of their 
betrothal had led Miss Barrett into any 
artistic expression of feeling. As little 

| did he suspect during their honeymoon in 
Paris, or during their first crowded weeks 
in Italy. They settled, at length, in Pisa, 
and, being quitted by Mrs. Jamieson and 
her niece in a very calm and happy mood, 
the young couple took up his or her 
separate work. Their custom was, Mr. 
Browning said, to write alone, and not to 
show each other what they had written. 
This was a rule which he sometimes 
broke through, but she never. He had 
the habit of working in a downstairs 
Toom, where their meals were spread, 
while Mrs. Browning studied in a room 
on the floor above. One day. early in 
1847, their breakfast being over, 
Browning went upstairs while her 
husband stood at the window 
the street till the table should be 


nets from the Portuguese,” was invented 
by Mr. Browning, as an ingenious device 
to veil the true authorship, and yet to 
suggest kinship with that beautiful lyric, 
called Caterina to Camoens,” In which so 
similar a passion had been expressed, 
Long before he ever heard of these poems, 
Mr. Browning called his wife his “own 
little Portuguese," and so, when she pro- 
posed ‘‘Sonnets Translated from the Bos- 
nian," he, catching at the happy thought 
of translated,“ replied, ‘No, not Bosnian 
—that means nothing—but from the 
Portuguese! They are Caterina's son- 
nets!" And so, in half a joke, half a con- 
ceit, the famous title was invented, 


Miss Isa Blagden was one of the inter- 
esting group in Florence in that memor- 
able decade of 1855.65, during which 
time the Brownings, the Trollopes, James 
Jackson Jarvis, Thomas Ball. the Haw- 
thornes, George Eliot, and Mr. Lewes, 
Frances Power Cobbe, and other well- 
known people were more or less together 
there. Mrs. Browning died in 1861. 
Many of the others only came for a few 
weeks or months, and went; but Miss 
Blagden lived many years at Villa Bellos- 
guardo, which readers of Aurora Leigh,” 
will easily recall. An unique character 
was Miss Blagden. She wrote one or two 
novels and some verse, but perhaps her 
best claim to remembrance is as the 
chosen friend of Mrs, Browning. There 
has come into my hands a little book that 
once belonged to Miss Blagden with ''——, 
from Isa," on the title page, and again 
two inscripiions of the friend who gave it 
to another in 1865, and that of the recip- 
ient who, in 1890, gave it to me. The 
book is a description of the Vatican sculp- 
tures, and the fine, delicate handwriting 
of Isa Blagden on its title page gives it a 
value in literary history. "Thomas 
Adolphus Trollope says of her poems, 
published after her death, that it was 
impossible to read them without perceiv- 
ing how choice a spirit the author was and 
understandiug how it came to pass that 
she was honored by the close attachment 
of Mrs. Browning." Miss Blagden was a 
voluminous letter writer and her letters 
are said to have been sibylline leaves 
scrawled over all manner of abnormal 
fragments of paper.—Lilian Whiting. 


Miss Gilder, editor of the Critic, isa 
new woman of decidedly a new type. She 
is down on woman's suffrage, but works 
like a man and makes a splendid living 
by her editorial work, outside articles and 
reviews, as well as managing a syndicate 
and writing trenchant stories. She wears 
clipp^d hair, coat. vest, and necktie, long 
ulster, and, when the faucy seizes her, a 
derby or a soft slouch hat. She believes 
in bloomers, street dress reform, but not 
in morbid new-womanish novels. 


Sarsaparilla 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


ERS IT LEADS 


SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 


Scott's Emulsion 


will cure a stubborn cough when 
all the ordinary cough remedies 
have failed, Try it for yourself, 
We are putting up a Atty ent 
size chiefly for that purpose. A 
cough is usually the telltale of a 
weakened physical condition, 
Correct that condition by the use 
of a proper remedy and the 
cough will soon disappear. 


Scott's Emulsion of Cod-liver 
Oil and Hypophosphites acts in 
two ways. It nourishes, strength- 
ens and builds up the system, at 
the same time allays the irrita- 
tion and heals the inflammation. 
It gives immediate relief at 
night from the choking sensation 
so often accompanying a cold, 

Don't be persuaded to take a substitute! 
Scott & Bowne, N.Y, All Druggists. 50c and $1, 
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, i V that guarded citadel. He was early con- 


Works on Hygiene, elo, 


Hygiene of the Brain and the Cure of 
Nervousness, 

By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Price, by mall, H 1), 

"Get this book and read It, for it abounds in 


praction) valuable knowledgo. —(Chlongo Inter 
Ocean. 


Eating for Strength; or, Food and Diet 


with Relation to Health and Work, 
By M. L. Holbrook, M D. Price, by mall, 1, 
„am delighted with . B. Baker, M. D., 
Hecretary Michigan State Bonrd of Health. This 
Is a COOKery book with (00 hygienia receipta na 
well as n treatise on food with analyses of 
food, drink, ete. 


Parturition Without Pain, 
A Code of Directions for avoiding most of the 
Paina and Dangers of Childbearing, By M L 
Holbrook, M. D. Price, by mall, $1. “A work 
whose excellence surpneses Our power to com- 
mend," "(New York Evening Mall. 


Liver Complaint, Mental Dyspepsia, and 
Headache: 
Their Cure by Home Treatment. By M. L. Hol- 
brook, M. D. Price, by mall. FH. Reading this 
book | cured myself after several doctors had 
failed. [T. C. Curtis, U. 8. A. 


The Relations of the Sexes. 

By Mra. E. B. Duffey, author of “What Women 
Should Know," No Mex in Education,” ete. 
Price, by mall, 81. Mra. Charles Brewster, Port 
land, Me., writes: “Had I possessed this book 
ten years ago it would have saved me ten years 
of Invalidiem, and I should have been the 
mother of healthy instead of sickly children,” 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
answer and an bonest opinion, write to 
Mi UNN & CO., who have bad nearly fifty years’ 
experience inthe patent business. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan- 
ical and scientific books sent free. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co, receive 
al notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the Inventor. This splendid err 
jasued weekly, elegantiy illustrated. bas by far the 
largest circulation of ang scientific w in the 
world. $3 a year. Sample copies sent free. 
Buildi Edition, — Wa year., Single 
copies, ‘25 cents. Every number contains besu- 
tiful plates, in colors, and photographs of new 
houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 
Jatest desi and secure contracts. Address 
MUNN & CO-, New YORE, 361 BROADWAY. 


Ely's Cream Balm 


QUICKLY CURES 


COLD = HEAD 


Price 50 Cents. 


Apply Balm Into each nostril. 
ELY BROS.,56 Warren St., N. T. 
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DR. WESTBROOK’S WORKS 
The Bible: Whence and What? 


This volume ably answers the questions pro- 
posed in the title and is a marvel of condensa- 
tion. Just the thing for busy men. (With por- 
trait.) Price I. . 


Man: Whence and Whither? 
The eight chapters of this book are eizht popu- 
lar lectures delivered to s Philadelphia audience 
who demanded thelr publication. The work is 
an encyclopedia of facts and suggestions for 
those interested in the queries of the title, 
Price, 1 00. 


Girard's Will and Girard College Theol- 


A complete exposure of the perversions of the 
will of the Philadelphia millionaire written in 


aracy style but with legal accuracy. Price, $1.00. 


The Eliminator, or Skeleton Keys to Sacer- 


dotal Secrets. 
A work of profound research. deepiy reverent 
bot thoroughly radical. It ls far in advance of 
the times, and is worthy of the study of the in- 
dependent thinker. It contains the elements 
of s theological revolution. (With portrait.) 
Price, £1.25. 


Forsale at TUE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPFICAL JOUR- 


NAL 


Herbert Spencer’s 


Br B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


d 


s association È 


AEN. os 


A Physician's Sermon to Young Men. 


Sexual Physiology. 

A Scientific and Popular Exposition of the Fun 

damental Problem in Sociology. By R. T. Trall 

M.D. Price, by mall, 82. This work has rapidly 
passed through forty editions, and the demand 
is constantly increasing. No such complete and 
valuable work has ever been Issued. Iii Hius- 
trations. 


Fruit and Bread, 
A Natura] and Scientific Diet. By Gustav 
Behlickeysen. Translated from the German, by 
M. L. Holbrook. M. D. In addition it siso con- 
tains a Complete and Radical Cure for Intem- 
perance, by the Use of a Vegetable and Fruit 
Diet. By Chas. O. Groom Napler, F. k. 8. 254 
pages. Price.#1. 


From the Cradle to the School. 
By Bertha Meyer. The Rigħts of Children. By 
Herbert Spencer. The Government of Children. 
By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Price, by mall, cloth, 
$i. it is a book worthy to be ranked with the 
best that has ever been written concerning the 
training of children." — (Bazar. 


Muscle-Beating; or, Home Gymnastics for 
Sick and Well. 


By C. Kemm, manager of the gymnasium of 
Rega. Price, „ conta. 


Marriage and Parentage 

Their Sanitary und Physiologica! Relations, and 
their bearing on the producing of children 
of finer health and greater ability. By M. L. 
Holbrook, M. D. " The Sctentifie 
American says: “Booka on this subject are 
usually written by ‘cranks, bot this is radically 
different; it is scientifc. sober, clean, and worthy 
of conscientious consideration by every possible 
parent. and particulariy by the young." 


The Diet Cure. 
The Relations of Food and Drink to Health, Dis- 
ease, Cure. By T. L. Nichols, M D. Frice,cioth 
D cents. 


Medica! Hints on the Protection and Man- 
agement of the Singing Voice. 
By Lenox Brown, F. B. C. 3. th thousand. 30 
cents. 


Deep Breathing; or, Lung Gymnassics, 
Price, cloth, 50 cents 

How to Strengthen the Memory; or, Nat- 
ural, Scientific Methods of Never 
Forgetting. 

By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Price, cioth, $i. The 

New New York Independent says: "The meth- 


ods advised are al] natural, philosophical and 
the work entirely practical.” d 


Chastity; Its Physical, Intellectual and 
Moral Advantages. 

By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Contents: What is 
Crastity? Does Chastity Injore the Health? 
Moral Advantages. A Lesson From Noerates; 
Chastity and Offspring; Chastity and Virility; 
What the Sexual Instinct bas Done for Man; 
Cure of Unchastity; Appendix tn which 29 sab- 
jects are described. Price, % cente Beauti- 
fully printed Dr.S A. Everett writes: “With 
all ite immense advantages you make the desire- 
abieness of a clean life manifest." 


The Child: Physically and Morally- 
According to the Teachings of Hygienic Science. 
By Bertha Meyer. Price, paper. „ cents ;cioth, 
75. Mrs. Meyer i» one oft hose writers who llf ts 
her readers to a higher level of thought, and 
enthuses them with her own lofty ideals. No 
one can read this work without being benefitted 
and without being able to benefit ber chlleren. 


The Hygienic Treatment of Consumption. 
By M. I. Holbrook. M. D. Price. 123. Public 


Price, 


A 2 —— 


Opinion says: “We bave not gr years had 
the privilege of reading s book more thor- 
oughiy helpfal, trathfal. scientific, and yet 
clear and simple in language, than this 
latest work of this author. The directions 
be gives are &asliy followed; bis 


3 


is & book which not only every physician best 
every bead of a family should possess. ~ 


By Dr. W. Pratt Price, 25 cents. Prof. E. 
Proctor, the well-known 


i 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


[All books noticed ander this head are for sale at 
or can be ordered through the office of THE Re 
LIGIO- PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL). 


Institutes of the Christian Religion, By 
Emanuel V. Gerhart, D. D., LL. D. Com- 
leted in two octavo vols, 1744 pp. New 
fork, London, and Toronto: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 83 per vol. 

This is a new work on systematic the- 
ology. The author is professor of system- 
atic and practical theology in Theological 
Seminary of the Reformed Church, Lan- 
caster, Pa. The central doctrine of the 
Institutes is the divine—human person- 
ality of Jesus Christ; the author's aim be- 
ing to construct all doctrines, not from 
God's sovereign will nor from the free- 
dom of man as the point of observation, 
but from the vital union of both as real- 
ized in the life and work of the Mediator. 
The method is positive rather than con- 
troversial or polemical, and historical 
rather than analytic or synthetic. The 
first volume appeared at an earlier date 
and was warmly received with much 
| favorable comment. The first volume 

treats of: I. Sources of Theological 
Knowledge.—II. The Christ Idea: Princi- 
le of Christian  Doctrine.— Theology: 
The Doctrine of God.—IV. Cosmology: 
Doctrine in Creation and Providence. 
The second volume: T. Antropology: 
Doctrine of the Adamic Ruce.—II. Chris- 
tology: Doctrine on Jesus Christ.—III. 
Pneumatology: Doctrine on tne Holy 
Spirit.—IV. Soteriology: Doctrine on Per- 
sonal Salvation.— V. Eschatology: Doc- 
trine on the Last Things. The complete 
work, now ready, will doubtless receive 
favorable consideration from a large ma- 
jority of theologians. 


A Siren's Son. By Susie Lee Bacon. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Cloth. 
Pp. 192. Price, $1.00. 

A well told story, unique in conception, 
whose object apparenily is to show the 
struggle which a soul whose physical ex- 
istence is full of sensuous delights and 
opportunities may often vainly make to- 
ward spiritual strength and purity. "The 
type of mother shown in the beautiful 
‘wealthy public singer who has deliber- 
ately chosen to stifle her own heart and 
All spiritual aspirations in enjoyment of 
earthly pleasures. Not only this, but 
Surrounds her son, who in childhood had 
yearnings toward higher things, with all 
Sorts of sensuous seductions in the way of 
ease, luxury, wine drinking, etc., and 
finally closes the door upon all his hopes 
of spiritual advancement by breaking up 
his love affair with a pure clear-souled 
girl who though poor would have led him 
to nobler endeavor and pursuits. Though 
it deals with pleasure seeking personal- 
ities, it is on the whole a sad story. 


Cecit, The Seer; A Drama of The Soul. 
By Walter Warren. Boston: Arena Pub- 
lishing Co. Cloth. Pp. 151. Prico, 
$1 35. 

This drama in three acts with carefully 
written full directions for the scenery and 
Stage play isa vigorous and meritorious 
production. It is a psychical, philosoph- 

Cal study. carried out in an entirely 
sriginal, yet logical manner. The first 
and third acts desl with the practical 

Weeds, interests and issues of this life. 

While the second representing the visions 

of one near death in trance-state, gives a 

realistic idea of the possibilities of a spir- 

itual existence where men and women by 
their own thoughts, acts and motives 
make either a heaven or hell for them- 

Selves. In this second act the purpose of 

existence, the joy of self-abugation and 

E . w of love are finely shown 

und it 1 between the two 
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A REPRIEVE OF TEN YEARS 


servation could make such a statement, 
It is a gross libel, sometimes on the baby, 
sometimes on the parents. Properly taken 
photographs show that the proportions of 
nearly every feature in the face of a baby 
and an adult are entirely different; but the 
greatest difference exists in the size and 
shape of the nose, and the size of the jaws. 
If, when adult, we had features like our 
babies, we should have a countenance of 
a negroid type. Except positive evidence 
Be available, it would hardly be credible 
that the small-jawed, long and prominent- 
nosed individual, with high forehead, was 
in babyhood prognathous, shortaud snub- 
nosed, witn à remarkably receding fore- 
head. The difference resulting from the 
change during life as shown by two pho- 
tographs reduced to the same size, not the 
same proportion, is greater than the dif- 
ference between many species; yet the 
very fact of such metabolism and the pos- 
sibility of its earlier transmission from 
generation to generation may be the basis 
of specific mutation, without calling in the 
aid of natural, or sexual, or physiological 
selection to account forthat phenomenon, 
The prognathism of a child is less no- 
ticeable than it should be, because such 
prognathism, owing to the disposition of 
weight alters the whole carriage of the 
head; and the difference in the method of 
carrying the head obscures the progna- 
thism to a certain extenit.—S, S. Buckman 
in Popular Science Monthly for January. 


FEMALE PUGNACITY. 


Boys’ earlier inheritance is all in the 
way of offensive weapons, of bows, bats, 
balls, and noise, with a tendency to teas- 
ing and bullying, the sufferer who was 
put upon being the female—the weaker 
vessel; weaker because the males fought 
with one another for her; had she fought 
with her sisters for the males she could 
have been the stronger and the bigger 
brained. 

The female, however, does inherit a 
pugnacious instinct. chietly defensive. 
She has to fight on behalf of her young 
ones and in such cases the maternal in- 
Stinct becomes very Strong indeed. Chil- 
dren show this character; and I witnessed 
in one of mine a very curious exhibition 
of what might be called perverted instinct 
arising from a conflict of inherited asso- 
ciations. She was quite a little girl and 
was nursing her doll with all possible ex- 
pression of affection, loving it, kissing it, 
and calling it all the endearing names she 
knew. Up came her brother and began to 
tease her. In an instant the pugnacious 
idea was aroused in defense of the doll, 
bat, having no available weapon in hand, 
she seized the doll by the hind legs and, 
wheeling it aloft, brought its china head 
down with resounding force on the cran- 
ium of her brother. He retired, bowling 
and discomfited. She, excited with her 
triumph, returned to the caressing of her 
doll with redoubled ardor, quite uncon- 
scious of the incongruity of her actions, 
an unconsciousness which heightened the 
comicality of the incident. —From ‘‘Babies 
and Monkeys," in The Popular Science 
Monthly. 


A LATE BREAKFAST 


is often caused by a late milkman. No 
cream forthe coffee or oatmeal has de- 
layed many a morning meal. Keep a sup- 
ply of Borden's Peerless Brand ot Evap- 
orated Cream ín the house, and nvoid such 
annoyances, 


ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW. 


The announcements of the grent seed 
house of Peter Henderson & Oo., of New 
York, which are published each year in 
our paper attract always the widest atten- 
tion. he offer contained in their adver- | ! 
tisement in this week's issue is worthy of ; 
prompt acceptance. Besides sending the 
special packages of seeds—they offer to 
include—without extra charge—their 
9 2 08 AB E many 7255 
ored plates an engravings—a perfec w 

pied I 0 On s'abonne sans fraise In librairie FELIX ALOAN, 108 Hot 
ee ien enen Paris, dans tous les bureaux de poste de Ja France et de I’ no, 


—— les libraires. 
When we see men holding certain theo- 
logical opinions which are flatly contra- 
dictory of their scientific opinions, we are 


An average man's life can 
easily be lengthened ten years 
by the occasional use of Ripans 
Tabules. Do you know any one 


who wants those ten years? 


4 4 1 1 l ájýíáýjíć 


Ripans Tabules: Sold by druggists, or by mall 1f the price (60 cents 
n box)ls sent to the Ripans Chemical Co,, No, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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Annales des Sciences Psyehiques, 


Recuell d'observatlons et d'experlonces 


PARAISSANT TOUS LES DEUX MOIS 
Dirige par le Dr. DARIEX | 


CINQUIEME ANNEE, 1895 


dE LL LI Mida 


Midi 
E iii 


Les Annales des Sciences peychiques, dont le plan et Ie but sont tout a falt nouveaux, paralsen| 
deux mols depuis Ie 15 janvier 1591. Chaque livraison forme un cahier de quatre feuilles [ns 
de 64 pages, renferme sous une couverture. rin 

Elles rapportent, avec force preuves a l'appui, toutes los observations serleuses qui lour sont Mj 
relativement aux faits sol-disant occultes, de telepathio, de lucidite, de pressentiments, de moare 
d'objets, d'apparitions objectives. T 

En dehors pe ces recuetis de faits, sont publtes des documents et discussions sur les bonne conditi 
pour observer et experimenter, des analyses, des bibliographies, des critiques, ato. ES. 

50 | 


Abonnements, un an, du 15 janvier, 12 francs; In livraison, 2 fr. 
. — 
Revue Philosophique — 
DE LA FRANCE & DE L'ETRANGER — 
Dirigee par TH. RIBOT, Professeur au College do Frans = 


VINGTIEME ANNEE, 1895 


La REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE parait tous les mols, par livralsons de 7 a 8 foullles grand if 
forme nins! n la un de chaque annee deux forts volumes d'environ 680 pages chneun, 


CHAQUE NUMERO DE LA REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE CONTIENT: 


1° Plusteurs articles do fond; 2° des analyses et comptes rendus des nouveaux onvrag | 
Iques francais et etrangers; as un compte rendu, nussi complet que possible, dos publication 
de l'etranger pour tout ce que concerne In philosophie; 49 des notes, documents, observal 
servir de materiaux ou donner lieu a des vues nouvelles, “a 


8 
PRIX D'ABONNEMENT: F 
Un an, pour Paris, 30 francs. — Pour les departements et l'etrangor, 33 franos 


La IIvralson 3 franos. 
Les annees ecouloes so vondent separement 30 francs ot par Hyrasions do 5 francs, 


Vingtleme table des matioros contenues dans los douze premioros annoos (1810-185 „ 


La REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE n'est l'organe d'aucune secte, d'aucune ecole on pa 

articles sont signes et chaque autour est sen! responsable de son opinion, l 

aveugle ot exclusif pour l'experienco, In direction. bien persuadee que rion da 

cot Sr ul, Jul falt In plus Inrge part et n'accepte aucun travail qui In de e. 
ne negt ilorophte 


ige aucune partie de la ph , tout en s'attachant cependanta 

otere de precision relative, offrent moins do prise nux de sacoord ot sont plus pri 
ecolos. snblos, l'anatomie " In phy 

t et des anima ^ 
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hypocrites. Each position may be LIGHT ON T E F/ | 
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qp. 28, 1895. 


FIRE FLEW LIKE MAGIC. 


m Marshal Rrymer, of the Brooklyn 
Es ertment, is unable to explain a series 
Tees between 4 p. m. Friday and noon 

may in the apartments of Adam 
dwell, on the Upper floor of & two-story 

me building at No, 81 Guernsey street, 

$n Colwell, his wife, Annie, flfty years 
+ and hisstep-daughter, Rhoda, sixteen 
mold, were placed under arrest by the 
Marshal on suspicion of incendiarism, 

Kalter the investigation by the police 

the Greenpoint Precinct and the lire 

hal they were discharged, almost 
han apology, People of the neighbor- 
iod say the fires must have been started 
ghosts and avoid the house, while the 
vice, having exhausted the supply of 
ral causes, lenn to the theory of the 
mematural. William Murphy, a grocer, 
soupies the ground floor of the building, 
nd lives in the rear with his family. The 
por above, which the Col well's occupied, 
pnsists of five rooms, a front parlor with 
small side bedroom, a parlor kitchen is 
pilier bedroom, Colwell is a carpenter 
nd hus been out of work for two years, 
Wille Carlton, his stepson, has been keep- 
the family, 

Dolwell went out Friday afternoon. His 
wife was in the parlor bedroom, Accord- 
mgto her story there was shortly before 4 
clock a loud crash. A large empty stove 
Inthe parlor overturned and four large 
piowures fell from the wall, breaking on 
the floor, Colwell came back in a few 
minutes, He found his wife and daugh- 
Wrin the kitchen afraid to leave the 
mom, Mrs. Colwell told him the story. 
He was reassuring her, when he smelled 
moke and went to the parlor, He found 
the parlor bedroom filled with smoke, 
Mrs. Colwell ran in and, seeing the mat: 
ress Of the bed on fire, threw it out of the 
window, Analarm of fire was sent out, 
but the firemen had little to do. Rounds- 
min Daly remained, as there was some 
mystery about the case, 

he family was in the parlor a half hour 
Mer, congratulating themselves on the 

tpe, when the trimming of the mantel- 
piece broke into a flame. Phat was easily 
putout, Willie came home a little after 5 
look und gave $6 in bills to his mother. 
iwas all the money they had in the 
house, and Mrs. Colwell! put it in a box in 
i UTE aus and n 
he parlor to investigate, 
Suddenly Daly saw the wall-paper ce the 
boy's shoulder take fire. ‘Together they 
put it out, At 9 o'clock the family and 
Roundsman Daly were standing in the 
hiilway, the officer quieting the women, 
Who declared they would not sleep in the 
house that night, when Deteetive-Sergeant 
Dunn, who had been ordered to investi- 
gate, came along, He went into the par- 
lor, but stopped short. There was a circle 
Of flame around the fringe of a cloth that 
Covered an oval table in the centre of the 
Tom, The cloth was snatched from the 
Mable and the fire put out, but this had 
ura been done when across the room 
Mhe fringe of a sofa broke out in flames. 
Sergeant Dunn put out this fire, and went 
i ito another room, locking the parlor 
loor, He was questioning the family, 
When there was a crash, The women ran 
&reaming downstairs into the street. It 
‘Was found that a heavy lamp chandelier 
dn the parlor had fallen from the ceiling. 
Ithad hung from a hook in the centre of 
ihe parlor. This hook, those interested 
declare, had not come out, nor had it 
broken. The loop of the chandelier which 
fitted the hook was not broken either, 

_ A crowd gathered on the sidewalk to 
hear the strange story from the women, 
1 A few minutes fire was discovered again 
n the bedroom at the rear of the parlor, 
c pe by the father and mother, Then 
in alarm was sent [n, but the engines 
were not needed, During the night the 
family sat in the kitchen, shaking with 
fear, while many a woman in the neigh- 


borhood sat up. 
mer called at 11 o'clock 
Assistant, Marshal 


Fire Marshal 
yesterday and with 
Price made an investigation. E 
hat there was no insuran 
ing, the rniture or ho 

theless he took Co 
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rest and closely questioned apart, but 
their stories agreed, Mr. Colwell ig a do- 
vout member of the Churoh ef the Ascen- 
sion, and his arrest created no little ex- 
eltement, Everything the family had 
was lost in the last flre, except what they 
had on their backs, Even the 80 put 
away by Mrs. Colwell was burned, 

Fire Marshal Brymer sald last night: 
"[ was at first inclined to believe that pos- 
sibly the queer outbreaks of fire were due 
to some bedbug poison which Rhoda had 
used in the house, but there has not been 
any used in two months, and certainly 
not on the wall and other place where the 
flames nppenred, IfI could trace the fre 
to such a source, how am I going to ag- 
count for the overturned stove, the plo- 
tures falling from the walls together, and 
the strange falling of the chandelier? It 
is the greatest mystery I have ever tried 
to fathom, Every one loses by the fires, 
and these people are now homeless,” 

Capt. Rhoades, of the Greenpoint Pre- 
olnet, said: “The people we arrested had 
nothing to do with the strange fires. The 
more I looked into it the de»per the mys- 
tery. So far I can attribute it to no other 
than à supernatural agency. Why, the 
fire broke out under the very noses of the 
men sent to investigate," 

Sergt, Dunn said: There were things 
happened before my eyes which I did not 
believe possible, Before I left there I ex- 
pected to see my hat or boots break into 
flames,” 

The building was owned by a man of 
the name of MoPhillips. employed in the 
Homan House, New York, and living at 
Elizabethport, New Jersey. The total 
damage will not exceed $900.—N. Y. 
World, Jan, 4. 


[We receive a great many accounts of 
remarkable phenomena clipped from 
daily papers, with requests to reprint 
them, The above, the correctness of 
which was vouched for by a newspaper 
man, who said he had made inquiries and 
had received Information from a valuable 
source, is given as a sample, We iearn 
reliably that the fires have been accounted 
for without any necessity of referring 
them to a mysterious or unusual agency. 
A mischievous person caused them.—Eb.] 


Passed to the higher life February 7th 
at De Soto, Mo,, Dr. S. T. Suddick, aged 
59. The cause of his death was heart 
trouble from which he had been suffering 
forsome time, Dr. Suddick was a skill- 
ful physician and he served as a surgeon 
in the Union Army during the war of the 
Rebellion, He was a good writer and a 
contributor to several publications, in- 
cluding this paper. He was a strong be- 
liever in Spiritualism and an admirer of 
Tne JounNAL. Dr, Suddick was tenderly 
cared for during his illness by his wife 
and daughter to whom he was devotedly 
attached, 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


„When I first began to use Hood's Sar- 
saparilla I was very weak and hardly able 
toget about, My blood was out of order, 
After I had taken the first bottle I found 
that I had improved very much and I got 
another bottle, Ihave been using Hood's 
19 7. — as n famliy medicine for the 
last six years and I would not be without 
it in my house.” 

Mns. J. M. LINDENMLYER. 

Buckley, Ill. 


Hood's Pills eure sick headache, 


will find ‘Mrs. Winslow's 

z Syrup” the best to use for ohil- 

nile teething. An old and well- 
^ =. — — 
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A TALE 
4 TWO 


NATIONS. 


A Wonderful Book! 
A Story of Absorbing Interest! 
Fascinating and Instructive! 


ji isthe. 


UNCLE TOMS CABIN 


FINANCIAL REVOLUTION 


It pointe a great moral that must sooner or late 
be realized by every Patriotic American Citizen 
Read it for the sake of Home and Country, Sent 
postpald on reoelpt of price-—-25 cents. Office of 
Tur JOURNAL. 


Society for Psychical 
Research 


American Branch. 


The Society for Psychioa! research is engaged in 
the investigation of the phenomena of Thought- 
transference, Clairvoyance, Apparitions and Haunted 
Houses, Spiritualistio Phenomena, eto., and evidence 
in connection with these different groups of phenom- 
ena is published from time to time in the S. P. R. 
Journal and Proceedings, to which associate mem- 
bers (dues $5.00 per annum) are entitled. 

Persons who have had psychical experiences of any 
kind are oarnestly requested to communicate them 
diroctiy to the Secretary of the American Branch. 
orto the editor of THE RELIGIO-PULLOSOPHICAL, 
JOURNAL, with as much corroborative testimony 
as possible; and a special appeal ts made to those 
who have had experiences Justifying the spiritual- 


listio bellet. 
Information concerning the Roctety can be obtained 


from 
RICHARD HODGSON, LL.D. 
Secretary for Amerlon, 
5 Boylston Place, Boston, Maas. 


GES B. STERNS WORKS 


After Dogmatic Theology, What ? 


MATERIALISM, OR A SPIRITUAL PHILOSO 
PHY AND NATURAL RELIGION, 


NY GILEA B. runs. 


“Phyalology reduces man to a Jelly; Psychology 
ifta him to immortality." 
This ie a thoughtful, crisp, Well condensed book, 
the ofan "em thinker and writer, 
de 


from pen 

well-known tn . of reform, and an earn 
consistent Spiritualist. From out his ample store 
experi and 


some 
pages, Vrioe 50 centa; postage + 
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The Science of the 
Soul and the Stars. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


By an Initiate in Esoteric Masonry, 


Finely illustrated with Eight Full-page 
Engravings. 


It is claimed that this book Is not a mere compila- 
ion, but thoroughly original 
It is belleved to contain Information upon the 
most vital pointe of Occultism and Theosophy that 
cannot be obtained elsewhere 
it claims to fully reveal the most recondite mys- 
terios of man upon every plane of his existence, 
both here and hereafter, in such plain, simple lan- 
guage that a child ean almost understand it 
Tho secrets and Occult mysteries of Astrology are 
revealed and explained for theod ret time, it is af 
firmed, since the days of Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 
An ofort is made to show chat the Solence of the 
Soul and the Scienoaof the Stars are the twin mys- 
Ortes which comprise TUR ONE GRAND SCIENCE 
or Lire 
Tho following are among the claim s made for the 
work by Its friends 
To the spiritual] investigator this book Is Indis- 
pensabie 
To the mediu mit reveals knowledge beyond a! 
earthly price, and will prove in real truth, a guide, 
philosopher and friend,” 
To the ( coultist It will supply the mystic key for 
which he has been #0 long earnestly seeking. 
othe Astrologer it will become *' ‘a divine revela- 
tion of Science." 


OPINIONS OF PRESS AND PEOPLE. 
"A noble philosophical and instructive work. 
Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten 
"A work of remarkable ability and interest, —Dr 
R. Buchanan 
"A remark®bly concise, clear and forcibly inter- 
exiting work It e more clear and Intelligidle 
ian any other work on like subjects." —Mr. J. J. 
Morse 
" Howeroer recondite his book the author certainly 
presenta a theory of first causes which Is wel! fitted 
to challenge the thoughtful readers’ attention and 
toex cite much reflection. "— Hartford Dally Times. 
"It lean Occult work but not a Theosophical one. 
It is a book entirely new In its scope, and must 
excite wide attention. — The Kansas City Journal, 
Beautifully printed and lilustrated on paper man- 
ufnetured for this special purpose, with illuminated 
and extra heavy cloth binding. Price, 1.00 


De, A New and Important Work, 50e. 


By the Author of “The Light of Egypt." 

A work that no Mental Healer, Christian Solentis® 
or Magnetic Physician can afford to be without, i 
they would become the real masters of their pro 
fession in the study of man and the healing art 


divine. 


The Language of the Stars, 


A PRIMARY COURSE OF LESSONS IN CBLES 
TIAL DYNAMICS, 


Suggestive Essays on 
Various Subjects. 


-y= 


“ORMOND.” 


Subjects: 

Tho Creation of Man. 

Faith of the Age. 

The Solution. 

The Philosophy of Existence, 

The Nature of Man, 

The Wealth of a Well Stored Mind. 
The Life of Man. 

The Pleasure of Life, 

The Substance of Things Hoped For. 
TheBridence of Things Not Seen, 
The Art of Correct Reasoning. 


Price 25 cents. For sale at the office of The Journal 
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The Independent Pulpit. 


A Liberal monthly, devoteasxo the true, the beau- 
tifuland the good In sclonce, philosophy an dethios 
, | J.D. SHAW, Editor and Propertetor, Waco, Texas 
| Terms, $1.00 yonr. A 
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RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 


find another paper to equal THE JOUR- 
NAL. 

Horace B. Knowles: I like Tue JOUR- 
NAL very much, especially the portion 
from the pen of S. A. U. 

A. H. Colton: We look forward each 
week to the receipt of THE JOURNAL as 
we are sure of finding therein food for 
thought and light on the path toward 
truth and right. We are especially 
pleased with the automatic communica- 
tions by S. A. U. 

Ernest Quart writes Feb. 1st: I want 
to say that the last two numbers of THE 
JOURNAL sre just, to use a common 


claiming that It possesses the original and 
only J. P. The good taste and correct 
judgment of respectable Spiritualists (and 
journalists particularly are supposed to 
possess both in a high degree) ought to 
suggest to them the propriety of reticence 
on all such delicate subjects. Mr. Pier- 
pont was a refined and sensitive gentle- 
man; his memory ought to be respected 
and his name keptout of the public pa- 
papers. 

Mr. B. W. Ball, who used to contribute 
prese and poetry lo the Index, writes; I 
am leading a seclusive life up here walled 
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latest of the new + 1 
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B. F. UNDERWOOD. Publisher and Editor. 
S ARA A. UNDERWOOD, Associate Editor. 


Entered at the Chicago Post-ofice as Second-ciaas 
“ail Matter. 


— 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION UA L à 
ZII 92.50 | in from the outer world by New Hamp phrase, "simply immense." I glanced Totrace advertising, and give our Cama 
Ine Copy, 6 iZonths,... esterne t25 | shire snow-dri?ts. In fact I huve not been through the last number this morning the largest possible distribution, We Mabe 
s following unusually liberal offer: si 


very well of late. Ihave reached an age 
when a man’s friends and comrades have 
mostly gone over to the silent majority, 
I am curious to know what the object of 
this brief existence is! I have extracted 
much enjoyment from it, but as I am 
nearing the end of it, I would like more 
light on the subject. By-the-way 1 oc- 
casionally read our departed friend Pot- 
ters sermons, a volume of which I pos- 


. "Mpsctnes Oopy Free. and I will have a treat ail day to read it 
Every Empty Envelope | 


Counts as Cash, 


To every one who will staté Where this ue 
vertisement was seen, and wid e 
20 cents (in stamps), we will mail ue z 

and also send, free of clan Our feed 
Newport Collection of Seeds 
one packet each of New et 
“Emily Henderson” New 


and to digest it. 


A WORTHY WORKER—WALTER 
HOWELL. 


H. E. Robinson, San Francisco, writes: 
As an earnest friend of the cause of Spir- 
itualism and having its best interest ever 
in view, I feel that we have been most 
fortunate in securing the valuable serv- 
ices of Waiter Howell. Coming among 
us an entire stranger, perscnally speaking, 
he fully deserves the enclosed commenda- 
tion, for he has indeed done a gallant and 
splendid work for our cause in this city. 
Taking high ethica] and at the same time 
scientific grounds upon which to build a 
philosophy that shall answer the need of 
heart as well as head, he has drawn large 
and cultured audiences, and done much 
tolift the cause upon the high plane of 
success where it is destined to remain. 
Will you kindly give the enclosed resolu- 
tions a place in THE JOURNAL, that the 
many friends of Mr. Howell may know 
that he has founda warm abiding place 
in our hearts and that we of the Pacific | os) and experienced;operstor Paper ge 
coast join our Eastern friends in their | 50 cents. 
high estimation of Mr. Howell as a 
speaker and gentleman: 

Whereas, The three months for which 
the Board of Directors of the Society of 
Progressive Spiritualists of San Francisco, 
Cal., engaged Mr. Walter Howell as 
speaker for the Society, huving expired, 
the Board has re-engaged Mr. Howell for 
an additional three months; and 

Whereas, It is thought fitting that some 
recognition of the action of the Di- 
rectors should be made by the members of 
the Society and the congregation to which 
Mr. Howell ministers; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Society and others in congregation assem- 
bled at Golden Gate Hall, this 27th day 
of January, 1895, do hereby express our 
sincere and cordial approval of the action 
taken in re-engaging Mr. Howell. 

Resolved, That we, at the same time, 
desire to testify a hearty appreciation alike 


of Mr. Howel! ns a man, and as a devoted, 
conscientious Spiritualist, and of the good | PHILOSOPHICAL JOURN. 


work done by him duríng his sojourn M 
aT 
Heaven Revi 


among us, by his able, earnest, eloquent, 
A Narrative of Personal Experiences 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Subscribers wishing Tux 
JOURNAL stopped at tbe expiration of their sub- 
scription should give notice to that effect, otber- 
wise the publisher wil] consider It their wish to 
have It continued, 


wEMITTANCES.—Should be made by Post-office 
Money Order, Express Company Money Order, 
Registered Letter, or draft on either Chicago or 
New York. 
2 Do Not Send Checks on Local Banks 
All letters and communications should be ad | sess. He wasa white-souled gentleman, 
@ reseed, and remitiances made payable to B. F. : > 
and bad o m Nature to dis- 
UNDERWOOD, Chiexzo, Ill., et aa ee 
cuss the problems of existence. 


Advertising Rates, 20 cent per Agate line. 
Reading Notices, 40 cents per line. 


Lord & Thomas, Advertixing Agents, 45 Ran 
doiph Street, Chicago. All communications rela- 
Ave to advertising should be addressed to them. 


York Lettuce, and Ponderosa Tome 
red envelope, which. when emptied salig 
turned, will be accented 252 25420 dme 
it on any order of goods siasi 


Mrs. C. C. Bacon, Elyria, O., writes: 
The Lake Brady Spiritualist Association, 
after hearing so long the mutterings of 
distant thunder of the gathering storm 
of disapproval of Spiritualists allowing 
fraudulent mediums to exist among them, 
takes the lead in having, at the last meet- 
ing of their official board, authorized the 
president to appoint a committee whose 
duty it shall be to examine all mediums 
who apply fora place at their camp next 
season. Therefore he has appointed two 
ladies and two gentlemen as that commit- 
tee. We consider this a step in the right 
direction. All true mediums will rejoice 
—— with us that this forward step has at last 

The Cleveland Children's Progressive | been taken, and frauds need not apply. 
Lyceum, has just celebrated its 29th an- This committee will give all a fair trial, 
niversary of its organization. It has had | and to each justice will be done. 
the longest continued existence of any 
Lyceum in the country. 


THIS PAPER IB A MEMBER OF THE CHICAGO 
PUBLISHER’S ASSOCIATION. 


Works of Instruction in 
HYPNOTISM, d 
MESMERISM, AND | 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM 


How to Mesmerize. By J. W. Caawells 


The third edition of Car] Sextus’ work 
on Hypnotism has just appeared. It is 
revised and greatly improved. Price $2. 


Both editors of Tne JovENAL have 
been il with the grippe the last three 
weeks which explains the late appearance 
of this and the previous number of the 


paper. 


How to Magnetize, or Magnetiem s 
Clairvoyance: By J. V. Wilson, Paper ms 
Price 25 cents. 


How to Mesmerize: 4 manual, By J 
Ph.D. Paper covers. Price 50 cents. 


H. L. Green, of The Free Thought 


oe Magazine, announces that in April he will 
If Tan JovaNAL could obtain what is issue the first number of The Peoples’ 


due on subscriptions, the money would be Voice, which is to be a semi-monthly 
ae 8 dcs 3 to ee NER entirely of let- 

h ters from the people—the real people of 
EE Soa at bia tacos 8 the country.” Everybody is invited to 
ar hs e ‘has write for The Peoples’ Voice. Writers 
Euh Tae Jounxar. can select their own subjects. The fol- 

lowing rules must be observed: 

1. No letter must contain more than 


The Illustrated Practical Mesmerist. hy 
W. Davey. Stig board covers, Price T$ cesis 


Human Magnetism: Its Nature, Phy 
ology and Psychology. Its uses ass remem 

agent, and in moral and intellectual Improremest 
etc, By Dr. H. 8. Drayton. Cloth, Price ts ces. 


T 


ll 


Hypnotism: Its History and Present De 
velopment. By Frederick Bjornstrom, M. D. Ar 
thorized translation from the (Swedish, by Bes 
Nils Posse, M. G. Paper Covers. Price A 


Our Sustentation Fund.—The Agnostic 

Journal makes the following reply to one four bundred words. 
of lis correspondents: “The appeal sim- 2. The letters must be written with ink, 
ply means that Light, like this journal, | 29t pencil, or be in typewriting and be 
does not pay expenses, and is appealing legible. 

| for funds. It isto be regretted thata| . There must be no disrespectful or in- 
journal so meritorious as Light should | decent language used. 
have to do so, while scrappy scissors-and- 4. Each writer must send ten cents with 
paste hashes of the "Tit-Bits' order yield each letter he writes. 
handsome incomes. And, oh! what war| Each writer will be free to write on 
against error could be waged if the sinews | nz Subject he may choose. 


of war were only forthcoming!"— Light. . L. 1 N 213 East Indiana 


r sale, wholesalo and retail, at THs RAW 
-in ‘AL Office. 1 


instructive, aud essentially high-class lec- 
tures. 
Proposed by Ww, EMMET COLEMAN. 
Seconded by WILLIAM Riper. 


Awarded 
Highest Honors— World's Fair. 
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Thomas Harding, S Mich., writes: 
iere tas been ler dmg lime pase con.| OPINIONS OF THE JOURNAL. 
‘siderable discussion in some of the Spir-| James Porter: J can find no fault with 
itualist newspapers, as to whether the | Tue JounxAL or its management. It just 
late Rev. John Pierpont controled at the | fills the bill complete. 
Light of Truth circle or at that of The | Joseph Tilley: I have taken Tue 
Banner of Light. Now I think it must | JounsAL nearly from its commencement, 
“appear to many, asit does to me, that it | but at no time have I felt more proud of 
is in very poor taste to “laud about" the | it as a pure, high, moral and par excel- 
ne of a deceased gentleman in the pub- | lent spiritaal and intellectual exponent of 
pers in that manner. Indeed I am | scientific thought than now. Go on and 
to think that if the spirit of Mr. | tbe satisfaction of having placed your 
ntroled at all he would be very | standard high and above reproach will at 
esteemed gentleman (if re-] Mrs. Emma Bledsoe: ERAT, un 
er life) would prevent | closed for which please send me Pu F 
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